News about 


B.EGoodrich Chemical :2» »2e:a: 


Extrusion of scorched stock 


is TOTAL LOSS 


Scorched stock extruded 
after VULTROL 
treatment, showing smooth, 


Cesirable appearance 


Recover scorched stock for extra profits 


OU can convert scorched stock from 

a loss into profit by using Good-rite 
Vultrol to treat it. As the samples above 
show, Vultrol makes possible remarkable 
recovery. The Vultrol-treated sample 
extrudes with the same desirable appear- 
ance of unscorched stock. 

Even if stock is not scorched, it pays to 
use Vultrol to counteract higher summer 
processing temperatures. You speed up 
extrusion rates, maintain appearance and 
reduce operating hours of expensive 
equipment. 

Good-rite Vultrol is beneficial in the 


AAs 


with Good-rite Vultrol 


processing of high-loaded or highly accel- 
erated compounds, too. For tire tread 
compounds it is particularly effective with 
high-abrasion furnace blacks. 

Supplied as a free-flowing flake, Good- 
rite Vultrol will pay you dividends in pre- 
venting scorch or recovering scorched 
stocks. For more information, write Dept. 
KA-7, B.F:Goodrich Chemical Company, 
3135 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Cable address: Goodchemco. In Canada: 
Kitchener, Ontario. 


B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company Good-rite 


a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company CHEMICALS 


vinyl materials « HYCAR American rubber and latex 


GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers * Harmon colors 








More eye-appeal! More buy-appeal! Rubber products made with 
Philblack A have a smooth, satiny finish and pleasant, rubbery feel. 
And Philblack A helps you turn out accurate, true-to-the-die molds. 
You’ll have fewer rejects. Faster, easier processing and freedom from 
operational troubles mean increased output for your plant and lower 
manufacturing costs, as well. 

Phillips technical assistance is a valuable part of our service. Con- 
sult your Phillips technical representative about the proper recipe 
for optimum results. *A Trademark 


LET ALL THE PHILBLACKS WORK FOR YoU! 


A Philblack A, Fast Extrusion Furnace Black. Excellent tubing, molding, calen- 
dering, finish! Mixes easily. Disperses heat. Non-staining. 











Oo Philblack 0, High Abrasion Furnace Black. For long, durable life. Good 
conductivity. Excellent flex life and hot tensile. Easy processing. 








I Philblack |, Intermediate Super Abrasion Furnace Black. Superior abrasion. 
More tread miles at moderate cost. 








E Philblack £, Super Abrasion Furnace Black. Toughest black yet! Extreme 
resistance to abrasion. 











PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY, Rubber Chemicals Division, 318 Water St., Akron 8, Ohio. District Offices: Chicago, Providence and Trenton. 
West Coast: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles, California. Warehouse stocks at above points and Toronto, Canada. 
Export Sales: 80 Broadway, New York 5, New York. European Sales Office: Phillips Chemical Company, Limmatquai 70, Zurich 1, Switzerland. 
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C. B. Griffis and J. C. Montermoso 


An evaluation of the chemical resistance and thermal stability of a 
new elastomer. 


Automatic Custom Molding of Rubber Parts 


Describing a completely automated process for high precision, high 
volume custom molding of rubber parts 
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Abstracts of papers to be presented before the 74th meeting of the 
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Compounding for Heat-Resistant Insulations and Jackets—By 
A. C. Rowley 

Results of studies of butyl rubber and styrene rubber for insulations, 
and of neoprene for jackets. 

Electric Fork Trucks for Materials Handling 
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The concensus at the Fourteenth Meeting of the International 
Rubber Study Group held in Hamburg, Germany, was that natural 
rubber production in 1958 will exceed world consumption by 

a Small amount . . . Total world requirements of natural and 
Synthetic rubber in 1958 have been set at 3,152,000 long tons 
including 1,237,000 long tons of synthetic and 1,915,000 long 
tons of natural (page 674). 








Some 55 members attended the Sales Management Clinic held 
at the annual meeting of the Molded, Extruded, Lathe Cut and 
Sponge Rubber (Chemically Blown) Products Subdivision of the 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Division, Rubber Manufacturers 
Association, held on June 17 in New York City... The Clinic 





covered five Specific topics (page 676). 





The Office of Defense Mobilization has revised its policy for 
Stockpiling strategic and critical materials, cutting down 
supplies to a quantity that will meet deficits of three years' 
duration... Since World War II, stockpiling has been main- 
tained on a five-year basis (page 681). 








Twelve guides aimed at ending public confusion over the 
meaning of advertising terms for automobile and truck tires 
have been issued by the Federal Trade Commission . .. The 
guides call for tire dealers and tire makers to advertise and 
label tires so that the buyer will not be misled as to quality 
and safety (page 682). 








DuPont has filed suit in the United States District Court in 
Wilmington, Del., charging the Phillips Petroleum Co. and its 
subsidiary, Phillips Chemical Co., with infringement on a 


DuPont patent on linear polyethylene (page 683). 





An international standard for the determination of hardness 
of vulcanized and Synthetic rubber has been approved as a 
draft recommendation by representatives of the International 
Organization for Standardization (page 675). 





A pattern-setting agreement for a 3.1 per cent boost in wages 
has been reached by the United Rubber Workers and Goodyear and 
Goodrich. .. The agreement was reached prior to a midnight 
deadline July l (page 679). 
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e a highly reinforcing white 
e excellent resista 
e good dispersing char. 


e non-toxic 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 

eer nade ere cay” «os tad + Souler S SS ae eae SS ee eat ee 
a ee rei ty 
ITE CMNUE PN a fee Ag see me te a <a heen ae eee 
Screen Residue (325 mesh). . ........ . . . . 0.1% Maximum 
Pree Mostra (MONI) wc we le eh Ue ee 
Particle Size (millimicrons) . . ...... . 2... ee «© « « « 20-30 
GCiAne@ormuon (CC/lUOGy ... 6. 6 st sw eh Uw he eh tl we hE EAD 


*also available as spray-dried pellets at a price savings 


immediate shipments available from our Havre de Grace, Md., plant 


J.M.HUBER CORPORATION 100 PAF NEW 


Manufacturers of: Channel Blacks « Furnace Blacks « Rubber Clays * Rubber Chemicals 
For Rubber Reinforcing Pigments, Think of Huber 


read Huber Technical Data. Ask to be put on our mailing list. 
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_ = side of rubber and plastics... colorwise, of course... is 


. is 
\NOX* white pigments: TITANOX-RA, TITANOX-RA-50, and TITANOX-RA-NC 

, and, for certain rubber compounds such as white sidewall stocks, 
titanium dioxide). 


1ding white pigments lighten and opacify colors, whiten and opacify 

translucency or opacity, and contribute to durability. In addition, 
en of processing through ease of dispersion and uniformity of all 
Pigment Corporation, 


} 


111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; offices and 


5721-A 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
*TITANOX is a registered trademark for the full line of titanium pigments offered by Titanium Pigment Corporation. 
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Quality is never sacrificed 


When you look at a new R. D. Wood press, you find every recent 
advance in press control and operation to meet the needs of 
today’s automated production techniques. Yet there has been no 
sacrifice in basic design strength and rigidity so important 

to maintain continuous production runs. For example: the original 
model of the press shown below was built 25 years ago and is 

still in full operation. If you bought a Wood Press today, 

you'd receive the same fine quality which provides longer 

life .. . less maintenance. This is the type of service you 


expect when you buy a Wood Press. 


R. D. WOOD COMPANY 


\yV 
PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING e PHILADELPHIA 5 PENNSYLVANIA YY 
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CUT YOUR LATEX COMPOUNDING COSTS WITH... 


EASY-DISPERSING 


PROTOX zinc oxwes 


START 0 SECONDS 20 SECONDS 15 MINUTES 


Turbulent diffusion is evident In the absence of a dispersant 
throughout the water. and without stirring, much of 


5 grams of Protox-169 zinc The floating Protox mass starts 
the pigment is disseminated. 


oxide were added to 300 cc __—_ swirling; dispersion begins. 
of distilled water. 


Here you see the spectacular manner in which Protox zinc oxides diffuse when a 
small quantity is added to distilled water . . . without any stirring whatever. Only 
Protox zinc oxides (Nos. 166-168-169) display this phenomenon, which stems 
from their unique coating of zinc propionate* and their freedom from hard-to-dis- 
perse aggregates. This demonstration does not, of course, imply elimination of the 
commonly used dispersants or the omission of pebble-mill or colloid-mill grinding. 


HOW PROTOX ZINC OXIDES CUT YOUR COSTS 
compared with conventional zinc oxides 


1. Shorten grinding time 
2. Require less dispersing agent 
3. Produce dispersions with lower water content 


*U. S. Patents 2,303,329 and 2,303,330 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


Founded 1848 


160 Front Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND OAKLAND tOS ANGELES 


Also Distributed by 
VAN WATERS AND ROGERS £ 
SEATTLE PORTLAND (ORE.) SPOKANE VANCOUVER, B.C. DALLAS HOUSTON 
ST. LAWRENCE CHEMICAL COMPANY, LTD. OSE HEAD PRODUCTS 
TORONTO, ONT. MONTREAL, QUE. ® 


BOSTON 











it may be right down your alley, too 


When you hold a bowling ball in your hands, you're holding years of experience 
along with a great deal of care in its manufacture. For few products are made 


to such exacting specifications. 

That’s why the make-up of a ball is never changed without careful considera 
tion and thorough testing. That’s also why it’s safe to say a leading bowling 
ball manufacturer found PLIOFLEX rubber right down his alley for the outer 
shell of his product. 


2 
Surprisingly enough a bowling ball does start out as two different rubber com- Plioflex 


pounds~—a high gravity core and a super-tough shell. These are later fused into 

hard, solid sphere. And it’ he shell that P ee | Purpose 
a hard, solid sphere. And it’s to the she t iat PLIOFLEX brings luthetic rubber 
even greater toughness and a better finish plus extreme 


uniformity and easy processing — all at lower cost. CHEMICAL 


Perhaps you'll also find PuioFrtex right down your alley a 

for either hard or soft rubber goods. One thing certain GOOD (Aaa 
you ll find no finer rubber or service anywhere. For full 3 

details, write to Goodyear, Chemical Division Dept. DIVISION 


S-9419, Akron 16, Ohio 


Pliolite, Pliovic r.M 
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Photo courtesy American Hard Rubber Company, New York, N. Y. and Udylite Corporatior , Detroit, Michigan 


New Answer to a Barrel of Hot Problems 


Hot problem for a leading supplier of electroplating barrels was finding the 
right material for the cylinders. In the face of repeated exposure to heat, hard 
wear and corrosive plating solutions, these cylinders had to keep rolling without 
contaminating the baths. After many tries, they found the answer—a new 


clean-running hard rubber with three times longer life. 


The major advance of this new material over its predecessors springs from the 
fact that its made with CHEMIGUM nitrile rubber. Its manufacturer uses 
CHEMIGUM for a combination of strength plus resistance to high temperatures 


chemicals and solvents never before achieved in hard rubber. CHEMIGUM 


Besides better barrels for plating, CHEMIGUM as hard rubber has wide applica Be esictant 
tions as pipe fittings and other equipment for handling chemicals at high rubber 
temperatures. In other forms, CHEMIGUM finds use in many other 

products requiring unusual resistance to oils, solvents and chemi- 


cals over a wide range of temperatures. 


If you have a need for an unusually versatile oil- CHEMICAL 


resistant rubber of high quality, be sure you have G 
| D- YEAR 


the full story on CHEMIGUM. It’s easy to get. Just 


write to: Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. S-941°9 >» DIVISION 


Akron 16, Ohio 
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Comparison of Physical Properties 
Cin a high resistivity formulation) 





Pliolite 


Resin 
S-6E "A 





Specific Gravity 1.019 





eee ‘ . 
e0eese4 Tensile, psi 





Elongation, % 





Hardness, ShoreA 





Volume Resistivity, 
ohm cm x 10% 

















Photo courtesy, The Okonite Company, Passaic, New Jersey 


New way to meet tight wire “specs’’—with ease! 


It’s here! PLIOLITE S-6E—the new electrical grade, 
rubber reinforcing resin that will enable you to 
meet tight wire covering specifications with ease. 
In trial plant runs, for instance, PLIOLITE S-6E has 
been particularly successful in meeting the require- 
ments for covering on HW and RW Wire. 


PLIOLITE S-6E is a new high styrene/butadiene 
copolymer which not only exhibits superior elec- 
trical properties (see data above), but also proc- 


GOO 


&. 
ax ~<, 


-$-6E 
electrical grade 
styrene 
*e@polymer resin 


esses and reinforces on a par with any resin on 
today’s market. And best of all, it’s offered at the 
same price as ordinary reinforcing resins. 

We think you'll be pleasantly surprised at just how 
well PLIOLITE S-6E performs. But the best way to 
find out is to put it through its paces yourself. 
Samples and full details, including the latest Tech 
Book Bulletins, are yours by writing Goodyear, 
Chemical Division, Dept. S-9419, Akron 16, Ohio. 


Dy 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


4 Pliolite~—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 





Letters 


to the editor’ 22 | 


Re May Editorial 


Dear Sir: 

I have just received a copy of the 
May issue of RuBBER AGE, and have 
read with interest your editorial on 
pages 314-315, in which you comment 
on my recent talk to the Commercial 
Chemical Development Association of 
New York. 

You state that I suggested that West- 
ern Europe may show a synthetic pref- 
erence ratio of 71% by 1960, and that 
you think this is unlikely. I would cer- 
tainly agree with your view, as I only 
said that synthetic rubber consumption 
in Western Europe might be between 
42.5 and 71.1%. I suggested that it 
would seem desirable to encourage 
Western Europe to increase its consump- 
tion of synthetic rubber by 1960 to a 
figure nearer the 63.3% estimated for 
U.S.A. last year. I would also agree 
that synthetic consumption is likely to 
be somewhere between 50 and 55% by 
1960. 

I am sorry if I had not made myself 
quite clear, but fuller details will be 
available in our June issue, which con- 
tains a complete copy of my talk. I 
should like to take this opportunity of 
thanking you for your comments and 
kind interest. 

ALAN PICKETT 
Editor 
Rubber & Plastics Age 
Tenterden, England 


Thank You 
Dear Sir: 

I think that the June issue of RUBBER 
AGE is One of the best issues you have 
given us. The technical articles, espe- 
cially the one on “Effects of Gamma 
Radiation on Miscellaneous Elastomers 
and Rubberlike Plastics Materials’, are 
all good and worth studying. 

Harry L. FISHER 
Los Angeles, 


Calif. 





"Must you yell ‘off with their heads’ 
everytime the guillotine knife drops?” 











We Buy and 


VIRGIN 
AND 
REPROCESSED 
MOLDING 
POWDERS 


We carry a large inventory of all 
types of thermoplastic scrap and virgin 
molding powders. 


Polyethelene + Polystyrene * Butyrate 

Nylon + Plastisol + Phenolic 

Cellulose acetate + Ethyl cellulose 
Vinyl + Acrylic + Plasticizers 


514 West 24th Street 


New York 11, N. Y. 
ORegon 5-2350 
+ 
CABLE: GEOWOLOCH New York 
. WAREHOUSES: 


1082 Norita Street 
Akron, Ohio 


OFFICES: 


514 West 24th Street 
New York I!, N. Y. 1587 Water Street 


ORegon 5- 2350 Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


1587 Water Street 432 First Street 

Cuyahoga Falls, O. Jersey City, N. J. 

SWansdale 4-5237 40] West 26th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


a 514 West 24th Street 
New York, N. Y. 








Shop Tall eeeee 





> A two-page advertisement in this 
issue announces the publication of Ab- 
HESIVES AGE, a new journal devoted to 
adhesives. The decision to publish this 
new journal was reached as the result 
of watching the rapidly growing field of 
adhesives for almost ten years and, more 
directly, as the result of several studies 
and surveys we have had made in the 
past several months. 

As indicated by its title, the new 
journal will completely cover the field 
of adhesives. It will provide accurate 
news and information about all types 
and kinds of adhesives from manufac- 
ture through application, including tech- 
nology, research, marketing and sales. 

Our readers will quickly recognize 
that we are entering a field which is 
not entirely new or foreign to us. In the 
more than 40 years that RUBBER AGE 
has been published, we have had more 
than passing contact with the adhesives 
field, whether the adhesives were re- 
ferred to as cements, bonding agents, or 
what-have-you. 

Although our appreciation of the 
over-all problems of the field of ad- 
hesives is reasonably good, we are tak- 
ing several steps to make it better. For 
example, we are forming an Editorial 
Advisory Board which will be com- 
prised of authorities in the many differ- 
ent phases of adhesives—rubber, resins, 
starch, glue, etc. Also, one of the surveys 
we are having made will spell out the 
needs and requirements of the field. 

The editor of the new ADHESIVES AGI 
will be Arch Doria. Mr. Doria has had 
many years of experience in the publish- 
ing field and also has been closely asso- 
ciated with several of our major indus- 
tries. He has a good sense of layout and 
format, and the new journal is expected 
to take its place quickly among the better 
business papers available to industry. 

The first issue of ADHESIVES AGE will 
make its appearance in October of this 
year. Initial distribution will amount to 
10,000 copies each issue. Coverage will 
include every manufacturer of adhesives 
in the United States as well as the major 
consumers of adhesives in some twenty- 
five different industries. 

We have already made provision for 
editorial material in the first several 
issues of the new journal. However, we 
are very much interested in hearing 
from readers of RUBBER AGE who have 
a direct or indirect interest in the field 
of adhesives. We are wide open for 
suggestions on technical and semi-techni- 
cal material which will prove of perti- 
nent interest to both manufacturers and 
users of adhesives. Rubbers and plastics 
will receive full attention in the new 
journal. 

The addition of a new paper to our 
“stable” does not mean for one moment 
that we will pay any less attention to the 
rubber field. Both RusBER AGE and the 
RuBBER Rep Book will continue to re- 
ceive maximum attention, and our serv- 
ices are yours to command as in the 
ast. 

Incidentally, if you call us these days 
you will notice that the operator re- 
sponds with “Palmerton Publishing Co.”, 
rather than RuBBER AGE. It’s the same 
old stand, however, and just ask for 
what you want. 

The Publishers 
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MARBON 


Marimix. 


aes: 


ena 
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> 


a VERSATILE 


RESIN LATICES 


EXTRA TOUGHNESS 


INCREASED TEAR RESISTANCE 


PAPER PRODUCTS! 


More and more manufacturers in various fields 
are turning to MARMIX for the essential quali- 
ties that make end-products more appealing, 
more practical. In wax emulsions, MARMIX 
contributes to increased film hardness and adhe- 
sion. When MARMIX is used in dipped /atex 
goods your product has increased tear resistance, 
hardness and tensile strength; while in foamed 
latex goods, MARMIX offers improved dimen- 
sional stability plus such benefits as reduced 


shrinkage and a higher compression modulus, 
MARMIX also protects rug backings against 
warping or curling effects, and allows for higher 
pigment loading. Paper products employing 
MARMIX as a saturant or additive offer such 
important benefits as extra resistance to tear and 
delaminations, as well as greater protection 
against moisture, grease, oil and chemicals. 

To assure a better product, and at lower cost 


—specify MARMIX. 


Ge the facts + « « WRITE TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS AND SAMPLES 





PACESETTER IN 


Division of BORG WARNER ¢ Gary, Indiana 


also represented by: 


WEST COAST: Harwick Standard Chemical Co., Los Angeles, Cal, 
CANADA: Dillons Chemical Co, Ltd., Montreal & Toronto 
EXPORT: British Anchor Chemical Corp., New York 


Marbon 
CHEMICAL 


SYNTHETIC RESINS 
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COMMUTER SERVICE 


Crichton No. 4 mine at Panther Gulch, West Virginia, is a highly mechanized bituminous 
coal mining operation own d and operated bv the Johnstown Coal & Coke Co.. Ine. 


about 300 miners when in full operation, the mine is equipped with over eleven miles of conveyor belting to help facilitate 


, of Johnstown, Pennsylvania. Employing 


various mining operations. Even the miners themselves travel on a unique, 450 ft. conveyor called a “manvevyor.” Installed 
rr is < apable of carrving up to 10 men a minute in or out of the mine, a speed which serves as 
an added safety factor as well. The 900 ft. of belting utilized for the manvevor was made by Hewitt Robins, Inc., from 
Mount Vernon fabrics 


1 
along a 20% grade, the manvey 


This is another example of how fabrics made by Mount Vernon Mills, Inc. and the industries they serve, are serving 


America. Mount Vernon engineers and its laboratory facilities are available to help you in the development of any new 


fabric or in the application of th ilreadyv available. 


UNIFORMITY A 4 7 


ame ernon /)/{ills, ine. TURNER HALSEY 
Big Difference a” x ; eee |: Peres 
In Industrial La eS £ Ae eins CS 
eos ~ » ‘ = ‘ ' OMY YG 
Main Office and Foreign Division: 40 Worth Street, New York, N.Y. 


Branch Offices: Chicago « Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Los Angeles 
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CABOT'S COST-CUTTING “MIXED SHIPMENT”’PLAN! 


Your Cabot representative can prove it to you 
in black and white — you save twice when you 
purchase carbon blacks through Cabot’s ‘‘mixed 
shipment”? plan. By buying several grades and 
having them transported in the same car or 
truck, you get the double economy of carload 
prices and lowest possible freight rates. 


It will pay you to investigate this plan. 
Your Cabot man can offer you the maxi- 


mum number of money-saving combinations to 
choose from, because Cabot makes more different 
grades of carbon black than anyone in the world. 
He can help you maintain better inventory 
control and keep your black costs at absolute 
minimum by working out a plan tailored specifi- 

cally to your requirements. Call him today. 


GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. 


77 Franklin Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts 





Mr. CLimco 
SAYS . eee \S 


Perfect separation of stock and 
liner is all important during 
these operations—for stock adhe- 
sions at either point cause 
expensive down time. You can 
avoid such production headaches by using 
Climco Processed Liners that can be readily 
peeled from the stock without sticking. 


Climco Processing of your liners assures 
many other profitable advantages: Liner life 
is greatly increased, tackiness of the stock 
is preserved, and gauges are more easily 
maintained. Latitude in compounding is 
enlarged, lint and ravelings are eliminated 
and horizontal storage is facilitated. 





Since 1922 Climco Processed Liners have 
proved their worth to the rubber industry. 
Give them a trial in your plant. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 


5508 Maurice Ave. « Cleveland 27, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: “BLUELINER” 


ILLUSTRATED 
LINER BOOKLET 


Tells all about Climco Liners 
and Linerette and how to get 
better service from liners. 
Write for your copy now. 





LINERETT 
INTERLEA VING el 


Treatment C. ; 

ontaing 

Cc L } baal C © 4 Ol OR WAX 
Mples on Reg 


PROCESSED LINERS 


Serving the Industry Since 1921 
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We're STRONG about our convictions 


that witco-continental carbon blacks 
are far superior in quality and service for the 
rubber industry...Witco Chemical Company 


ow - 


Continental Carbon Company 
) 


122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. <aflteg Sy) 


Chicago + Boston + Akron - Atlanta - Houston - Los Angeles + San Francisco - London and Manchester, England 


You do everything possible to build 

peak-performance quality into 
BU lT T0 TAKE A your tires, whether they’re for Sunday- 

driving cars or tough-and-ready 


roadbuilders. And you can be sure 
you're protecting that quality from 


production line through the life of your 
tire when UOP 88 and UOP 288 
4 Bes antiozonants are a part of your 


compounding recipe. 
For UOP 88 and 288 are chemical 


compounds that are formulated 
into the base stock to give tires complete 
antiozonant protection from the 

4 day you make them ‘til the day they’re 


worn out from use. 


Many factors affect the selection of 


an antiozonant and the exact 
formulation for maximum rubber 
protection. To be sure you're giving 


your tires the kind of protection that 
will stand up even under dynamic 


conditions like those in our photograph 
below, write, wire or phone us 
see e and we will go to work helping you 


determine the correct formulation 
for your needs. 





Costly spot for an VOP 88° oa 288° gf, UNIVERSAL OIL 


Ozone damaged tire! RUBBER ANTIOZONANTS PRODUCTS COMPANY 
30 Algonquin Road 


~~ Des Plaines, Illinois, U.S.A. 





, For MILLS...REFINERS...CRACKERS...CALENDERS...WASHERS 


for processing RUBBER 


Plastics...Tile... Paint... Linoleum and other 
Non-Metallic Materials 


The consistently successful perfor- 
mance of United Rolls results from 
the greater experience and skill of 
a corps of highly specialized engi- 
neers, metallurgists and seasoned 
roll makers backed by the facilities 
of our plants. These are at your 
service to meet conventional or 

special rolling require- 

ments. Consult us... 


There is no obligation. 


+ Pt 7. y 
UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Plonts at Pittsburgh, Vandergritt, Youngstown, Designers and Builders of Ferrous and Nonferrous Rolling Mills, 
Canton, Wilmington Mill Rolls, Auxiliary Mill and Processing Equipment, Presses and 
SUBSIDIARIES: Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio other heavy machinery. Manufacturers of Iron, Nodular Iron and 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Steel Castings and Weldments, 
Company, Inc., Avrora, Indiana 
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Contact Columbia-Southern for specific information on brand names and availability of any of these quality rubber goods. 


HI-SIL, CALCENE, & SILENE 
MAKE COLORFUL NEWS IN HUES 





Soling to syringes, swim fins to spatulas, stoppers to 
stair treads—and from smoked sheet to silicone—a rain- 
bow of products for bright and dependable service rises 
from Columbia-Southern white reinforcing pigments. 

Hi-Sil, Calcene and Silene are the quality materials 
helping to make possible the top-grade, spectrum- 
spanning articles you see above. Subtle pastels, vivid 
brights, true deep tones they’re all obtainable, 
along with excellent physicals, in goods of every de- 
scription to meet modern consumer and industrial needs. 


Photographed by Becker-Horowitz 


Why not re-examine your own product line? Perhaps 
a brand-identifying color will materially help your sales 
appeal and profit picture. If you’ve already gone to 
color, perhaps some upgrading with these Columbia- 
Southern pigments is in order. For particular and indi- 
vidual formulation help, just address us at Pittsburgh 
or the nearest of our fourteen District Sales Offices. 

The Columbia-Southern Chemical Corporation, One 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. Offices in 
principal cities. In Canada: Standard Chemical Limited. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 








MATS FOR CARS AND HOMES ? 
Make them from 


SHELL SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


C., OR IS THE KEYNOTE for fast-selling protective 
and antifatigue mats. Car owner and housewife 
alike demand color to harmonize with automobile 
and home décor. 

For brilliant colors that last ...and economy 
too... there is no better rubber than Shell S-1006 
(hot) or S-1502 (cold). Both are light-colored, non- 
staining and well-suited for white or colored 
products of all kinds. 

The Shell Chemical plant at Torrance, Cali- 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


fornia, is your source of a full line of butadiene- 
styrene synthetic rubber . . . hot, cold, oil-extended 
and black masterbatch, as well as hot and 
cold latices. 

To help you use these synthetic rubber products 
to best advantage, the Shell Technical Service 
Laboratory offers expert assistance. Write, phone 
or drop in and see us for a catalog and information 
on specific types of synthetic rubber. Our number 
in Los Angeles is FAculty 1-2340. 


r, 


SHELL 


Synthetic Rubber Sales Division 
P.O. Box 216, Torrance, California 





Capitol Cues 
































THE RECESSION MAY NOW HAVE REACHED BOTTOM. That's what the latest 
of available business statistics imply. And this isn't only the official 
White House line, designed to boost confidence. A majority of economists 
are swinging around to this view. To be sure, some series still have a way 
to go before they are done readjusting. But many important ones are near or 
at their turning points. It won't be long before general recovery begins. 


The plus signs that have recently appeared include: 

eA leveling in new orders being booked by manufacturing firms. 
eA pick-up in home-building, aided by easier terms and credit. 
eStabilizing factory output, as inventory liquidation abates; 
steel keeps climbing steadily, except for vacation shutdowns. 
eRising freight carloadings of coal, ores, and manufactures. 
eFirmness in purchasing -power, which has held up remarkably. 
This last item may be the most significant plus sign of all. 

















THE PHENOMENAL STABILITY OF CONSUMER INCOME—in the face of steep 
dips in output and jobs—is the fact most responsible for the new size-up. 
of business prospects. These days, the consumer is the key to the outlook. 
With rising government spending only offsetting shrinking plant investment, 
he is the one who can tip the balance toward either recovery or more slide. 
With incomes down less than 2%, sales have stayed high, too—off only 1%. 
So don't blame consumers for the slide. They're not on a buyer's strike. 


Folks have shifted buying patterns over the past year. 

eSoft goods are up 3% over last year—mainly food and drugs. 
eServices are up 5%...a continuation of a long-term trend. 
eDurables have caused all the trouble—down by about 10%. 
This is where the cuts in jobs and production have centered. 


In the absence of broad tax cuts, income isn't going to spurt. 
It will probably level out by Fall. But if income—and thus 
spending—just continues at current levels, businessmen will 
have to step up their buying to rebuild inventory. That will 
lead to a slowly rising level of factory production and jobs. 


THE RECOVERY THAT'S COMING WILL BE A SLOW ONE—fairly long-drawn out. 
Even the most optimistic of the President's advisers will grant this point. 
As noted, consumer outlays will rise only slowly—on slowly rising income. 
U.S. government outlays will also expand just moderately for several months; 
it takes more than a year to turn orders for hardware into actual spending. 
And business expenditures for new plant will keep declining well into 1959. 


To obtain a more detailed picture of what may lie ahead, we 
queried a dozen leading economists——half from industry, half 
from the government. Their projections were very consistent. 


Here's the outlook as the experts see it: 

eThis Summer may see the beginnings of upward movement, partly 

masked by vacations. Total output may rise %% to 1% over-all. 

eThis Fall, the rise will be more apparent, up another 1%. 

eNext Winter will See recovery extended with a rise of 1%%. 

The experts look for further slow, steady gains during 1959. 

Not until Spring '59 will activity get up to pre-slump levels. 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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A FAST UPTURN IN BUSINESS IS BEING FORECAST by a few analysts who 
are betting on a combination of favorable developments to touch off a new 
boom. This is definitely a minority view, but an interesting one, though the 
odds against its proving out seem enormous. The economists think business 
could start to zoom in late Summer, reaching pre-recession peak by year-end. 


What combination of factors must be assumed for an upsurge? 
eGovernment spending must start spurting almost immediately, 
reflecting quick delivery on very recent orders for missiles. 
eHome-buying must zoom to the 1.4 million record rate of 1954, 
instead of the 1.1 million foreseen by even the more hopeful. 
eConsumer outlays must skyrocket as folks suddenly fall in love 
with the cars and appliances that have been leaving them cold. 
eInventory building on a large scale must be begun in a hurry 
by businessmen, though latest figures show new liquidation. 
All these things could happen—but this just isn't likely. 














CONSTRUCTION WILL PROVIDE A STRONG PROP for business during the rest 
of 1958. In dollar volume, work put in place may not reach the industry's 
optimistic hopes. But it seems likely to total $48 billion—2% to 3% over 
last year; that would make it one of the few lines that is running ahead. 
Easier credit and home-buying terms, plus the expanding highway program, 
will keep building high. Office and commercial building exceed expectations. 


SUBSTANTIAL CUTS IN DIVIDENDS ARE NOW CERTAIN to be made this year. 
In dollar volume, the disbursements so far in 1958 have held up quite well. 
Relative to profits, though, these same dividends now account for some 80% 
of sharply reduced net income, as against only 60% of earnings a year ago. 


Need for cash would normally have forced cuts in dividends by 

this time; but many corporations have been hoping for an early 
improvement and have wanted to keep payments up. But once the 
Slowness of recovery iS apparent, industry will have to cut. 


THERE WON'T BE A BALANCED U.S. BUDGET until fiscal 1961—if then. 
That's the conclusion the experts reach after projecting trends now clear. 
The recession is cutting tax receipts deeply—not so much personal income 
collections, as revenue from corporations. (Every $2 drop in profits means 
a $1 drop in revenue.) Anti-recession spending iS upsetting balance, too. 
This includes extended jobless benefits, mortgage buying, and public works. 


So some substantial deficits lie ahead. For fiscal 1959, the 
red ink may well total $8-$10 billion. For 1960, the deficit 
will be $3-$4 billion smaller, as business improves. By 1961, 
spending will taper and receipts will rise enough for balance. 


EISENHOWER MAY PLAY A BIG ROLE IN THE COMING CAMPAIGN for Congress. 
He's angry at the way his program has been mauled, stalled, or shoved aside. 
He is especially riled at Democrats for what he considers "playing politics" 
with the recession—trying to put over spending schemes as emergency bills. 


Specifically, what Ike may do is stump against the Democrats, 
blaming them for delay on key bills and for risking inflation. 
And he will go all out to back up his Republican supporters. 
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Special motorized screw mech- 


anism for roll adjustment 





we can design... 
build and install 
the right mill 
for your requirements 


—_—- MILL may be all you need. But 
often the kind of stock to be processed, 
temperature, gage and production rate, may 
require an entirely new type of specially 
designed mill. 

Given the necessary data, our engineers, 
who are. thoroughly familiar with. today’s 
rubber and plastics processing problems, will 
modify an existing type of mill or create a 
new design to exactly meet your requirements. 
Because the unusual is usual at ADAMSON, 
numerous concerns, for many years, have 
been turning over their process problems to 
us to carry through from blueprint to point 
of production. Our business has been built 
on that kind of service. 

Why not call us in on your next mill 
installation? There'll be no obligation on 


ADAMSON UNITED CAMPANY 


730 CARROLL STREET * AKRON 4, OHIO @ 








SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Subsidiary of United Engineering and Foundry Company 
Plants at: PITTSBURGH * VANDERGRIFT » YOUNGSTOWN + CANTON + WILMINGTON 





for curing rubber, 
foam, vinyls... 


/ GLAS COL 


electric tunnel dryer blankets 








Glas-Col tunnel dryer blankets, installed around an 
inexpensive expanded metal structure, can do the job of 
more expensive conventional equipment for the curing 
and drying of a wide range of rubber and vinyl products 
including extruded goods, rubber and latex thread, gran- 
ular or fibrous goods, and products such as mattresses, 
pillows, and upholstery. 

Glas-Col tunnel dryer blankets are well suited for 
curing and drying applications requiring temperatures 
up to 1000° F. 

And, the cost of a tunnel dryer blanket installation is 

but a bare fraction of that of conventional equipment... 
heating costs are reduced, too! 
Construction and Design: Glas-Col electric tunnel dryer 
blankets can be engineered for belts of any width or 
length. For flexibility of manufacture, shipping, instal- 
lation and maintenance, the blankets are built in mul- 
tiple units . . . each ranging from four to eight feet in 
length. 

Heating elements, constructed of high-quality resist- 
ance wire embedded in layers of glass fabric, are posi- 
tioned so that the same temperature is maintained from 
left to right and front to back of the tunnel dryer. 

For additional information, contact Glas-Col Apparatus 
Company, Dept. RA, 711 Hulman Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 





3 U. S. Patents U. S. Patents 
2,282,078 2,231,506 
2,739,220 2,739,221 


Trademark Registered U. S. Patent Office 


Specialists in production, pilot plant 


ELECTRIC TUNNEL DRYER BLANKETS and laboratory heating problems 


{ 
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. and here’s a good 


ASRC has 
a reputation for efficient 


tip for you... 


service, too! 


ASRC offers you highest quality synthetic rubber . . . efficient service that is 
timed to your needs. . . personal attention to your orders. . . prompt shipments. 
You will find it pays to rely on ASRC for quality products and quality service. 


CURRENT POLYMERS 





COLD 

ASRC 1500 
ASRC 1502 
ASRC 1503 
ASRC 3110 


COLD OIL 


ASRC 1703 
ASRC 1708 


CLASS 
Staining 
Non-Staining 
Non-Staining 
Non-Staining 


Non-Staining 
Non-Staining 


HOT 


ASRC 
ASRC 
ASRC 
ASRC 
ASRC 
ASRC 
ASRC 


1000 
1001 
1004 
1006 
1009 
1018 
1019 


CLASS 


Staining 
Slightly Staining 
Staining 
Non-Staining 
Non-Staining 
Non-Staining 
Non-Staining 


AMERICAN SYNTHETIC RUBBER CORP. 


Executive and Sales Offices: 500 5th Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Cable: AMSYNRUB NEWYORK 


Midwest Sales Office: 22 Riverbend Pkwy., Fremont, Ohio « Plant and General Offices: Louisville, Ky. 





What were your 


MOLDING COSTS 


last month ? 


SIDE PLATE 


MOLDING PRESSES 


make production dollars go farther! French 
Presses, available in all sizes to meet your 
specific press room requirements, assure 
top production efficiency with minimum 
scrap. 





308 Ton Press 

12'' Stroke 

2" - 6'' Openings 
20"' x 48"' Pressing 
Surface 


Ask us how you can assure year- 
after-year economy in your plant. 
Send us your requirements today! 


‘ 


HYDRAULIC PRESS DIVISION 


Representatives Across The Nation 
Boston—New York—Cleveland 
Chicago—Denver—Los Angeles 

Akron—Buffalo—Detroit 


THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 


1022 Greene St., Piqua, Ohio 


REVIEW | 


by Melvin Nord 


Treatment of Waste Latex Foam 


U.S. PATENT 2,814,075, issued November 26, 1957 to 
Paul J. Dasher, assigned to Dasher Rubber & Chemical 
Co., relates to the treatment of waste or scrap foamed 
latex for the purpose of converting it to useful products. 

The wet scrap latex foam or sponge is reduced to the 
form of finely divided powder (40 to 200 mesh) by 
treating it, under certain conditions, in a Banbury ma- 
chine. The particles are dry and do not stick to each 
other, so that the powder is readily pourable. The latex 
is subjected in the Banbury machine to an intense shear- 
ing action while held under mechanical compression 
sufficient to develop an energy input of at least 0.7 
horsepower per pound of material being treated, over a 
period of 2 to 10 minutes. The maximum temperature 
to which the mass is permitted to rise is generally 280 
to 300°F. 


Method of Building Tires 


U.S. PATENT 2,822,026, issued February 4, 1958 to 
James McDermott Willis, assigned to Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., describes an improved method of forming 
portions of a pneumatic tire such as the bead and chafer 
portions. 


In the illustration above a truck tire indicated at 1 
containing a pneumatic tube (2) is mounted on a rim 
(5) associated with a locking ring (4). Each tire bead 
(3) is of metal wire construction held to the tire by 
the fabric plies and protected from rubbing a rim flange 
(7) and locking ring (4) by chafers (6). Abrasion 
occurs during rotation of the wheel where slight play 
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Weather: Clear... Dry... Fresh... 


NATIONAL? set its aniline “spec” above 
the ACS standard for C. P. aniline... and 
regularly exceeds its own tough specifica- 
tions on purity, color and moisture! Our 
shipping grade is 99.9+% pure, water- 
white and exceptionally uniform. 


We produce continuously in twin catalytic- 
hydrogenation units by a patented process 
developed by National Aniline Research. 


We load and ship continuously to minimize 
the color degradation inherent in aniline. 
Even branch warehouse drum stocks are 
under perpetual inventory control to as- 


sure optimum quality as delivered. 


Check our specs on purity, color and 
moisture. Check our service. Then get our 
quotation for fast delivery of your needs 


by rail or truck from Moundsville, W. Va. 


Remember: Unlline “a Cur Widdle Name! 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION llied 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y 


Akron Atlanta Boston Charlotte Chattanooga Chicago Greensboro Los Angeles 
New Orleans Philadelphia Portland, Ore. Providence Son Francisco Toronto 


hemical 
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OW 


NEW MAPICO’ COLORS! 


New RED 617 


New TAN 10 


ith natural and synthetic 


w 
vn llent 


rubber have shown exce 
aging characteristics 


Columbian Carbon Company 
MAPICO COLOR UNIT 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


PATENT REVIEW 


and wobble between the tire bead and the rim (5) 
causes the hard metal flange (7) and the locking ring 
(4) to rub against the respective beads of the tire. 

The figure below shows a tire-curing mold (9) of 
the steam-heated type containing a tire (1) which en- 
closes a water bag (10). During vulcanization of the 
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tire, pressures on the order of 175 pounds per square 
inch are exerted outwardly against the inner walls of 
the water bag. These pressures combined with the heat 
of vulcanization which reaches temperatures as high as 
325°F. would normally soften the rubber and force it 
away from the bead portion to expose the chafer fabric. 
This flow of the rubber occurs because the shoulder of 
the mold (9) adjacent the chafer (6) of the bead abuts 
into the surface contour of the tire with the result that 
when heat and pressure are applied within the water bag, 
the chafer rubber normally is forced away from the 
chafer fabric at the bead portion adjacent to the mold 
shoulder. Tires prior to this invention when removed 
from the mold after the vulcanizing operation had a 
bead shape so that the chafer fabric was only lightly 
covered with rubber. By using the chafer (6) which is 
resistant to flow during the cure, the chafer fabric is not 
laid bare during vulcanization and the desired rubber 
protective cover remains on the fabric. 

The present invention provides a rubber compound 
which, after preliminary heating at a temperature below 
the normal vulcanizing temperature of a tire, has de- 
formation characteristics resisting pressures and temper- 
atures exerted during tire vulcanization. To obtain this 
end a rubber hydrocarbon material is mixed with a ther- 
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RUGOER 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


TYPES AVAILABLE 


Ameripol 1006 crumb— 23% bound 
styrene copolymer with a non-staining 
antioxidant. 


Ameripol 1012 crumb— similar to 
Ameripol 1006 with higher solution vis- 
cosity and greater green strength. 
Ameripol 1013 crumb — 43% bound 
styrene copolymer with increased thermo- 
plasticity, strength and water resistance. 
Ameripol 1009 crumb—23% bound 
styrene copolymer with cross-lining agent 
to give a gel-like consistency. 


NEW FORM FOR AMERIPOL 


Rubber crumbles...cost tumbles 


Processing cost savings 
are considerable with 
Ameripol hot polymers in “crumb” 
form. You no longer need ex- 
pensive milling and cutting or 
pelletizing equipment in solution 
processes. Ameripol “crumb” form 
rubber can be dissolved in a churn 
or a simple agitated vessel. 


This innovation in SBR rubber 
was developed by Goodrich-Gulf 


research for manufacturers of rub- 
ber adhesives, mastics, cements or 
other products where rubber raw 
material must be put in solution 
before processing. It cuts costs in 
molding and extrusion, too. Man- 
ual cutting of conventional bales 
of rubber to exact weight can be 
eliminated. 


Ameripol hot polymers in crumb 
form have been fully evaluated in use 


and are available in production quan- 
tities. More than ever, Ameripol 
is the preferred man-made rubber. 
Contact us for your requirements. 


Goodrich- Gulf 
Chemicals, Inc. 


3121 Euclid Ave. + Cleveland 15, Ohio 


THE NAME TO REMEMBER FOR QUALITY BACKED BY YEARS OF RESEARCH AND EXPERIENCE 
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HAVE YOU A CUTTING PROBLEM ? 
ONE OF THESE MACHINES 
MAY SOLVE Il 


FOR 
MAKING 
ADHESIVES 


Taylor-Stiles machines cut slabs of natural and synthetic 
rubber into strips for dissolving in solvents. "Has in- 
creased production 25°/,, improved quality, and made 
a significant saving of solvents’ says important user. 


(Write for Folder 202.) 


FOR CUTTING 
RUBBER or 
id Di to BLD 
BLANKS 


This machine cuts 5" x 5" rubber blanks from sheets. 
The sheets are cut into strips 5'' wide which are cross cut 
into 5" lengths. One manufacturer gets 4648 blanks a 
minute cutting 6' x 2' sheets. [Write for Folder App. 213.) 


FOR DICING 
PLASTIC 
STOCK 


This high-speed, high-production machine cuts thin stock 
into short lengths. Produces up to 10 tons of pellets an 
hour. Widely used for clean-cut, uniformly-sized pellets 
without fines or longs. Other models for cutting thicker 
stocks and longer lengths. 

Also laboratory and small production models. 


For full description write for Folders 200, 213 and 216. 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY 


216 BRIDGE STREET RIEGELSVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


610 


PATENT REVIEW 


mosetting resin material to provide a compound which 
when subjected to a temperature of approximately 212°F. 
attains a state substantially resistant to deformation. 

This state is attained usually at no sacrifice of build- 
ing tack for the reason that with a treatment for short 
periods at a temperature of 212°F. the rubbery hydro- 
carbon component has not vulcanized sufficiently to de- 
stroy its tack or its ability to cure onto the sidewall of 
the tire even though the plastic material has stiffened to 
prevent subsequent deformation of the compound. It has 
been found that a mixture of a phenol-aldehyde resin 
with rubber, containing curing ingredients for the resin 
as well as curing ingredients for the rubber, attains the 
desired properties. 


Positive Drive Belt 


U.S. PATENT 2,815,671, issued December 10, 1957 to 
William B. Talipsky and Hugh D. Terhune, assigned to 
United States Rubber Co., relates to silent and light duty 
positive drives. The belt is an improvement upon other 
positive drive belts in this field in respect to its flexibility 
and its ability to withstand shock loads imposed upon 
the rubber teeth, which are bonded to and cushioned by 
a softer cushioning layer of rubber interposed between 
the harder wear-resistant teeth and the flexible load- 
carrying band. 





The surface of the resilient rubber teeth and the softer 
cushioning layer of rubber make direct contact with the 
harder pulley teeth, as shown in the drawing, and thereby 
produce a silent operating belt. The cushioning layer also 
protects the load-carrying band from being cut and 
abraided by the relatively harder pulley teeth. 

The belt is provided with equally spaced rubber teeth 
which are bonded to one side of a softer cushioning layer 
of rubber. This layer has its opposite side bonded to a 
flexible load carrying band containing yarns extending 
lengthwise of the belt. Such yarns carry substantially the 
entire load imposed upon the belt. The yarns are so ar- 
ranged that the average angle between them and the 
direction of movement of the belt is substantially zero. 
Such arrangement causes the belt to run straight on the 
pulleys instead of to one side as in the case where the 
yarns are at an angle to the belt movement. The band is 
made of a woven textile fabric having a thickness of .008- 
inch in which the yarns extending in one direction are 
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NEW...from Du Pont 
NEOPRENE TYPE WB 


Compare the photographs below: They illustrate some of the marked 
processing improvements offered by this new “nerve free” elastomer 


NO FUSING is encountered when 
Type WB is extruded from compli- 
cated dies. Notice the striking differ- 
ence between the Type WB channel 
strip and the Type W extrusion that 


2) a) 4 
has fused at three points. 





Soret ; SHARP FEATHER EDGE obtainable 
o—lDlD”D”!”!”lLlL ee” with Type WB is illustrated by this 
| Garvey extrusion. Note also the 


smooth surface and absence of “wavi- 





ness’ (nerve) in this sample. This is 


SRguERGEEREEED GED GEER GED GD GED GEA Gn aon aoe aan aoe eener 


eer rte itr ere 2258 Tr true even in non-black, low durometer 


—+-—++ ++ 4+ 4 + 44 + 4 4 4 


DIE SIZE : c ot 7 ~=—s compounds. 








NO COLLAPSE is evidenced by Type 
WB tubing after open steam cure. 
Compare the two photographs. The 
extent of collapse displayed by the 








Type W tube is characteristic of most 


DIE SIZE other elastomers. 





EXTREMELY LOW DIE SWELL is best 
shown by these solid rod extrusions. 
Swell of the Type WB extrusion is 


negligible when compared with the 





ease” inacin swell of Type W and other elastomers. 





These are just a few of the improved processing characteristics of Neoprene * For direct comparison, all samples were con 
pounded alike; the only difference was in the 


Type WB. Complete technical information has just been released in Report elastomer used. All samples illustrated wer, 
58-8. If you have not received your copy, contact the District Office nearest you. cured in open steam. 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Elastomer Chemicals Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 
Akron 8, Ohio, 40 E. Buchtel Ave. at High St. POrtage 2-8461 
Atlanta, Ga., 1261 Spring St., N.W. ; TRinity 5-5391 
Boston 10, Mass., 140 Federal St. HAncock 6-1711 
RG. Ut Gar. OFF Charlotte 1, N. C., 427 West Fourth St. FRanklin 5-5561 
Chicago 3, II!., 7 South Dearborn St ANdover 3-7000 
Detroit 35, Mich., 13000 West 7 Mile Rd. UNiversity 4-1963 
N oa oO Loa ee ec N E. Houston 6, Texas, 2601A West Grove Lane MOhawk 7-7429 
Los Angeles 58, Calif., 2930 E. 44th St. LUdlow 2-6464 
Palo Alto, Calif.; 701 Welch Rd. . . DAvenport 6-7550 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY — ‘20 8. N.J., 1750 North Olden Ave. . . . . EXport 3-7141 
In Canada contact Du Pont Company of Canada (1956) Limited, Box 660, Montreal 
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COLORS & PIGMENTS 


PATENT REVIEW 


arranged longitudinally to the belt, and other yarns are 
arranged transversely. Since the transverse yarns carry 
no load, they may be relatively weak and widely spaced. 


Butyl Rubber-Silica Composition 


U. S. PATENT 2,821,516, issued January 28, 1958 to 
Ralph F. Wolf and assigned to Columbia-Southern 
Chemical Corp., describes the production of silica- 
reinforced butyl rubber compositions which do not 
exhibit a bloom. 

It has been found that bloom can be avoided in 
butyl rubber stocks which contain no carbon black by 
effecting a vulcanization of the butyl rubber-siliceous 
pigment composition containing a lower than normal 
concentration of elemental sulfur and up to 2.5 parts by 
weight of a dimorpholine polysulfide, such as 4,4’- 
dithiodimorpholine. The siliceous pigments which are 
used are finely divided pulverulent materials containing 
in excess of 85% SiO, by weight on the water-free basis, 
and having an average ultimate particle size in the range 
of 0.01 to 0.05 micron. 

By far the strongest rubber compositions have been 
produced using finely divided silica which contains an 
excess of 85% SiO, on the water-free basis. Such silicas 
usually have a surface area in the range of about 50 to 
250 square meters per gram. They may contain small 
amounts of metallic components such as CaO, AI.Os,, 
MgO, ZnO or the like, usually in chemical combinations. 


Other Patents Of Interest 


Subject Inventor or Assignee Patent No. Date 


Stabilization of rubber Metal & Thermit 2,798,862 7/9/57 
with dihydro-carbon- Corp. 
tin dialcoholates or 
diphenolates 
Chlorinated organotin Metal & Thermit 2,798,863 
rubbery compositions Corp. 
Tire painting device Victor A. Leslie 2,800,874 
Method of molding rub- Richard C. Weiss 2,801,150 
ber 
Manufacture of sponge United States 2,801,274 
rubber from foamed Rubber Co. 
rubber latex 
Tire buffing and Ralph R. 
recapping Reading 2,805,699 9/10/5 
apparatus 
Chemical blowing United States 2,806,073 9/10/S 
of rubber Rubber Co. 





Copies of any patents, including those described here, 
are available from the Commissioner of Patents, Wash- 


ington 25, D. C., for 25 cents each. Do not send stamps. 
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PRINTING AND COATING ROLLERS...PAINT AND LACQUER HOSE 


made with THIQKOL POLYSULFIDE tse. 
UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED MOST 
RESISTANT TO SOLVENTS AND THINNERS 





fabricated by extrusion, molding and calendering. 

Because of these outstanding characteristics, hose 
and rollers made of THIOKOL’s crude rubber last 
far longer—even under the most severe operating 
conditions found in the paint and printing industry! 
As a result, maintenance and replacement costs are 
sharply reduced. This application is one of many 
ways that THIOKOL polysulfide crude rubbers are 


THIOKOL polysulfide rubber is universally specified 
for most paint and lacquer hose, as well as most 
printing and coating roller formulas for one simple 
reason: It is the most resistant to solvents and 
thinners used in the paint and printing industry. 
These polysulfide rubbers can be formulated into 
tough, long-lasting products relatively unaffected 
by aging. In addition, they withstand temperature 
extremes from —50°F to +250°F without becoming helping to develop improved products which give 
soft or brittle. THIOKOL crude rubbers are easily exceptionally long service life. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, mail coupon to Dept. 11, Thiokol 
ee - Chemical Corporation, 780 North Clinton Ave., Trenton 7, 
5° Gentlemen: Please send me further details about 
THIOKOL polysulfide crude rubber. 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION i, a 
| 


780 NORTH CLINTON AVENUE + TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY 


In Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co., 
Elmira, Ontario 





ee ; s_tenenpenieantenreasapiniiaianimaneiiaistas 


City i are 








| 
@Registered trademark of the Thiokol Chemical Corporation for its liquid Your Name 

polymers, rocket propellants, plasticizers and other chemical products. | 

i 
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Rubber Age | 


pee ont eamernc rane ot enmeee ane seaeenes Has 


the 

publishers 

of 

RUBBER AGE 
proudly 
announce 

a new 
magazine 





” 


VE 


. and the establishment of a great new 
market that cuts across industry, wherever 
adhesives are made and used. 


Here is the first magazine expressly designed 
to provide news and information about ad- 
hesives from manufacture to application 

. including technology and sales and 
marketing information. 
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INITIAL DISTRIBUTION: 10,000 COPIES 











2000 companies who manufacture adhesives 





7000 companies who use adhesives in PUBLISHED MONTHLY, BEGINNING 


manufacturing and distribution 
1000 companies who supply materials, 0) CTO RB F Q 1 958 


machines, parts and equipment to 


adhesives manufacturers 
ADVERTISING FORMS CLOSE: 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1958 


PALMERTON PUBLISHING CO., INC. « 101 WEST 3ist STREET, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. »* PHONE: PENNSYLVANIA 6-6872 
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CIVILIZATION STARTED WITH A LAZY MAN 


Man discovered the wheel and its significance while And then — but we don’t know when — the wheel! 
simply seeking an easier way to transport himself Today’s wheel has been ama 
1 his goods continuing search for the “ea 
Primitive man first had carried all his belongings ment of the rubber tire marl 
on his back. We may assume that later in his search this search. The rubber tire, 
for the “easier way” he loaded these belongings on black, has put the world 
his wife’s back. She, in turn, packed them on the transportation swift and s as W ( 
family bullock. And, with the passage of time, they If you, as a rubber manufactur er or compounder, 
learned that the bullock could pull more, on a skid or are looking for an “easier way’ —a sure and superior 
sledge, than he could carry way — specify UNITED CARBON BLACKS! 


One of a Series on Man and the Development of Transportation 


COMPANY, INC. 





KOSMOS is the key word for carbon black when the aim 


is superior reinforcement. 


KOSMOS Blacks are produced scientifically in 15 types by furnace 
and channel processes from carefully selected oils and from 


natural gas 


KOSMOS Blacks rate high for safe, easy processing; fast, tight 
cure; maximum reinforcement and equally high resistance to 


wear, tear, flex and aging. 


KOSMOS Blacks are up to date in quality, highly uniform, and 
designed to strengthen rubber for exceptional service. They 
have been used world-wide for decades to give better performing 


rubber. 


There is a KOSMOS Black to suit the most discriminating com- 
pounder, meeting his requirements for every type rubber 


and practically every application. 


Avoid doubt. Standardize on UNITED CARBON BLACKS. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


A subsidiary of United Carbon Company 


CHARLESTON 27, WEST VIRGINIA 


NEW YORK AKRON fol Ler \cie) 
BOSTON LOS ANGELES MEMPHIS 
IN CANADA: CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 





Why permanentlifimiished couplings ? 





Four good answers spell better service... bigger profits! 


A PERMANENTLY- A CONTINUING ECONOMY A MACHINE- LEAK-PROOF WITH 
ATTACHED WITH PERMANENTLY- ATTACHMENT A FULL-FLOW 


DIAMETER INSIDE. Scovill 


permanently-attached coup- 


COUPLINGS COST LESS. ATTACHED COUPLINGS. ASSURES A MORE PERFECT 
And because modern hose Hidden expenses FIT. Permanently-attached 
is so good ... lasts so long time, paper work, packing, couplings are machine- lings are made from solid 


. re-attachable couplings shipping, ete.—involved in fitted by experts. You get brass forgings and seamless 


need replacement at about reconditioning of re-attach- a permanently fitted drawn copper tubing to form 


the same time hose does. able couplings eliminated. coupling every time. a strong leak-proof assembly 


For fuel-oil hose... permanently-attached couplings by SsSCOVI L L 


For complete specifications on 
fuel oil hose couplings write to 
Scovill Manufacturing Co., 
Merchandising Division, 

88 Mill St., Waterbury 20, Conn. 
Ask for Bulletin No. 520-H. 





the pioneer of the fiberglass industry 


100% 


EQUIPPED 


"Hi LLMCO 
ERIE ENGINE & MFG. CO. 


long life - heavy duty 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES MOLDED FIBER GLASS BODY 


COMPANY 


MOLDED FIBER GLASS 
COMPANY 


ALL 5 PLANTS 100% EQUIPPED 


EEMCO is proud to have worked 
with the Molded Fiber Glass 
Companies since 1951—and to 
have helped in the developing of 
the right presses for each partic- 
ular job (custom designing and 
building isan EEMCO specialty). MOLDED FIBER GLASS SHEET 
The confidence they have in our Perse ig 
craftsmanship and engineering 

development is shown in their 

use of our presses exclusively. 

EEMCO builds presses, preform 

machines and ovens to meet your 

requirements. 

















FOR RUBBER & PLASTICS MOLDING 
IT’S EEMCO HYDRAULIC PRESSES . MOLDED FIBER GLASS TRAY 


COMPANY 
Linesville, Pa. 


REGARDLESS OF THE SIZE... CUSTOM BUILT 
PRESSES TO SUIT YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


EEMCO builds a complete line 
of Hydraulic Presses for trans- 
fer, compression, laminating 
or rubber molding—with self- 
contained pumping units or to 
fit your central system. Inves- MOLDED FIBER GLASS BOAT 


tigate today. COMPANY 
Union City, Pa. 


—__4FIT(K)- ERIE ENGINE & MFG. CO. 
950 East 12th St., ERIE, PA. 


Designers and builders of a complete line of mills and hydraulic presses 
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DRYING TIME! 


ESPESOL 165’s Narrow boiling 
range reduces handling time— 
improves quality of end product! 


NEW ESPESOL 165 aliphatic solvent offers rubber processors a narrow boiling range 
of 165 to 225 degrees F with a low-odor factor. This narrow cut with its low end 
point offers a much shorter drying time and a substantial increase in production. 
ESPESOL 165’s higher initial boiling point offers less evaporation loss and permits 
greater solvent recovery. The solvent's unusually short distillation range offers two 
additional benefits: 1. Improved quality of end products. 2. Reduction in amount 


of solvent used. 


Because the use of ESPESOL 165 can reduce handling time, increase production and 
improve the quality of your end products, this outstanding new solvent deserves the 
consideration of your organization. Send for the complete ESPESOL 165 story. 
Brochure containing characteristics and properties yours free on request. (No delivery 
problems! Eastern maintains adequate stocks of this unique product at all times.) 


EASTERN STATES 
PETROLEUM & CHEMICAL 


Corporation Eastern States Petroleum & Chemical Corporation 
Houston 12, Texas 


P. 0. Box 5008. Dept. RA-7-8, 


Please send me free booklet on the characteristics and properties 
of Espesol 165. 


(Formerly Eastern States Chemical Corporation) NAME 

P. 0. Box 5008 +» Houston 12, Texas * Phone WAlnut 3-165] 
Chicago Office: 1011 Lake Street, Oak Park, IH., 

Phone Village 8-5410 

New York Office: 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y., 
Phone Circle 7-2520 ciTY ZONE STATE 


Cleveland Office: 20800 Center Ridge Road 
Phone EDison 3-018? 


Fe iicaiertncinteerersenisienttinns 


ee eae a eee eee 
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quality engineering puts 
efficiency into Shaw machines 


The cost-cutting performance of every Francis 
Shaw machine and its thorough dependability are 
the result of long experience and unvaryingly 
high standards of engineering in every detail 
of manufacture. 
Close-limit accuracy and rigorous inspection 
during manufacture guarantee to the user a 
consistently high quality output from Francis 
Shaw equipment. 

TWO-ROLL MIXING MILL 


For the efficient mixing and 
warming of all thermoplastic-thermosetting materials 


Francis Shaw are available for Shaw produce a range of mills from 13” x 16” up to 


84” x 26”. Supplied in batteries or with individual drives, 
these machines are capable of high sustained output. 


the design, manufacture and Single or double geared models available. The machine 
shown is fitted with Lunn Safety Gear. 

installation of a wide range of 

processing equipment 

















anda: INTERMIX. A robust high 


efficiency Heavy Duty Internal 
Mixer for breaking down and mixing 
natural and synthetic rubbers at lower- 
than-normal temperatures. It is supplied 
with steam heating for plastics and other 
materials, and the exclusive rotor design 
ensures consistent high quality mixing. 














CALENDER. A comprehensive range of 
Francis Shaw Calenders is available for the 
processing of all rubber and plastic materials. Flood 
Lubrication and hydraulic roll balancing available on all 
production sizes. Roll Bending can be fitted as an 
additional refinement. All sizes available from 13” x 6” 
to 92” x 32”. Two-, Three, and Four-Bow! Designs. 











Adamson United Co., 730 Carroll Street, 
Akron, have the manufacturing and selling 


F R A N Cc I rights of the Shaw Intermix and hold non- 


Ss : 
KY i Vv v i exclusive selling rights in Central America, 
A 
£ a A QUALITY ENGINEERING FOR QUANTITY PRODUCTION 


FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LIMITED MANCHESTER 11 ENGLAND 
TELEPHONE EAST 1415-8 TELEGRAMS CALENDER MANCHESTER TELEX 66-357 


LONDON OFFICE TERMINAL HOUSE GROSVENOR GARDENS SWI PHONE SLOANE 0675-6 GRAMS VIBRATE LONDON TELEX 2-2250 


FRANCIS SHAW (GANADA) LTD GRAHAMS LANE BURLINGTON ONTARIO CANADA 


TELEPHONE NELSON 4-2350 TELEGRAMS CALENDER BURLINGTON ONTARIO 
P1156 
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Will your products look old before they're sold? 
hee |. 


ee 








; 
= 
: 


not if you use VELSICOL X-37 Hydrocarbon Resin! 


VELSICOL’'S X-37 RESIN used in white or light colored rubber products maintains resistance 

to ultra violet discoloration. Recipes that contain X-37 keep their light, fresh, appealing colors. On the 

shelf, on display, and in use, they retain color character that appeals to consumers an keeps them com- 
ing back for more! X-37 also increases flex, and you can use it in shoe soles, tj LOOK FOR 
; THIS MAN 

. your Velsicol 

representative 

who can he lp 

you make better 

products for 


household products, light colored flooring tile, and many other rubber com- 
pounds. Get the facts now, without cost or obligation! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR TECHNICAL INFORMATION AND TEST SAMPLES 


VELSICOL CHEMICAL RA-78 
CORPORATION 
VE f SIC oO f : 330 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
(_] Please have a salesman call to discuss Velsicol X-37 resins 
e (] Please send a sample for pilot plant use. 
330 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. () Please send technical literature 


International Representative: a 


Velsicol International Corporation, C.A. 
P. 0. Box 1687 « Nassau, Bahamas, B.W.1. Company a 


Address a 


City. piaemniin ee ee 
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Unusual 
housing projects 
rest firmly 


on fabric! 


A shelter for our continental military 
defenses, a concrete storage building, an 
Vital radar equipment is housed in pressurized radomes of air-supported warehouse—all built with 
strong rubberized Wellington Sears fabric. fabric. They represent still another group 
of new developments in industry made 
possible by the use of fabric in working 
combination with plastic, rubber, and 
other materials. 
In housing projects of this kind—and in 
new irrigation tubing, fuel tanks, belts, 
hose and other products made through the 
coating, laminating, combining or 
frictioning of fabric—Wellington Sears 
figures importantly. With this experience, 
and over a century of background in 
industrial textiles, supplying a wide range 
é of base fabrics for many purposes, 
Structure is made by spraying concrete over balloon of rubber- 


ized nylon. Nylon base fabric supplied by Wellington Sears. Wellington Sears can help solve your fabric 
problem. Call on us, and for informative 


booklet, “Fabrics Plus,” write Dept. G-3. 


Wellington Sears 


FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 


For Mechanical Goods, Coated Materials, Tires, 
Footwear and Other Rubber Products 


et Po 'y 
FY ‘e 


» o 
exe 
® 


WEST POINT 
MANUFACTURING CO 


Wellington Sears Company, 111 W. 40th St., New York 
Welkote, nylon base fabric specifically engineered for vinyl Atlanta * Boston * Chicago * Dallas * Detroit * Los 
and neoprene coating, is used in inflatable air structure. Angeles * Philadelphia * San Francisco * St. Louis 
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You'll find Nevastain 


B is a superior 
hon-staining antioxidant at lower cost 


Nevastain B is an excellent non-staining, and does not interfere with the rate of cure. 
non-discoloring antioxidant developed es- Write for a sample and the Technical Service 
pecially for rubber manufacturers who prefer Report on Nevastain B. 

an antioxidant in the flaked form for greater ; a : 
convenience in compounding operations. It Neville Chemical Company, Pittsburgh 25, Pa. 
is shipped in sturdy 50-pound bags for easy — 

weighing and handling. In some instances, Resins — Coumarone-Indene, Heat Reactive, Phe- 
Nevastain B can replace products three times | noi Modified Coumarone-Indene, Petroleum 
higher in cost, and it has proved itself to | Alkylated Phenol @ Oils— Shingle Stain, Neutral 
be readily compatible with synthetic and | __ Plasticizing, Rubber Reclaiming @ Solvents — 
natural rubbers, has shown no indication of 2-50 W Hi-Flash*, Wire Enamel Thinners, Nevsolv.” 
blooming at more than double normal dosage, 











* Trade name 


~~ Please send Technical Service Report on NevastainB. = ———— 


"NAME TITLE 
~~ COMPANY 
~ ADDRESS 


~ CITY 





The sports shoe, the 
rubber hose, the tire 
tread and sidewall—each 
owes a part of its econ- 
omy in production and 
its quality in use to a 
Sunoco Rubber-Process 
Aid. 








Save money and gain quality 
on every batch with these 


SUNOCO RUBBER-PROCESS AIDS 


The right combination of the right oil 
and the right technical service can begin 
working now to save you production 
money and give your products consis- 
tently better characteristics. 


come from the use of Sun Rubber- 
Process Aids. 


Ask your Sun representative or write us 
direct for a copy of the outstanding new 
booklet ““A Graphic Method for Selec- 


ting Oils Used in Compounding and Ex- 
tending Butadiene-Styrene Rubbers.” 
Address your request to Dept. RA-7. 


You can get easier processing, less stain- 
ing of light-colored mechanical goods, 
smoother production—these benefits 


Photo by A. DeLardi 


Whatever the end products —light-colored synthetic-natural combinations, conveyor belts, 
auto floor mats, refrigerator door gaskets, industrial and garden hose, sink stoppers—Sunoco 
Rubber-Process Aids improve processibility, improve physicals, save you money consistently. 





IF YOU PROCESS USE BECAUSE 





It combines superior nonstain- 
ing characteristics with best 
processibility, imparts good 
physicals. Primarily an ex- 
tender. 


For further information and a list of 
Sun offices, consult Chemical Materials 
Catalog or Rubber Red Book. 


Light-colored oil-ex- 
tended polymers 
(1703, 1708, etc.) 


CIRCOSOL® NS 





It's a general-purpose softener 
and extender for light-colored 
rubber goods, especially where 
optimum physicals are required. 


Oil-extended polymers 


(1703, 1708, etc.) CIRCOSOL 2XH 





It's an ideal all-around moder- 
ate-priced plasticizer for non- 
staining reclaims and butyl in- 


Regular neoprenes, 


natural rubber, Hypa- CIRCO® LIGHT 


lon (where color is a 
problem) 


ner tubes, SBR, GN, W, WRT. 





Oil-extended polymers 
(1705, 1710, etc.) and 
natural rubber, Hypa- 
lon (where color is no 
problem) 


SUNDEX® 53 


It's a double-distilled aromatic 
plasticizer for tire-tread stock, 
rubber footwear, matting, toys, 
semi-hard rubbers, high-Moo- 
ney WHV. 





Black master-batch 
polymers 1706, 1711, 
1712, etc. 


SUNDEX 1585 


It’s a new highly aromatic plas- 
ticizer for tough polymers 
where easy processing is de- 
sired. This is a distilled process 
aid. 








Natural rubber, SBR 
polymers, regular and 
WHV neoprenes, acry- 
lonitrile polymers 





SUNDEX 85 





It’s especially recommended 
for very high loadings of WHV 
neoprene (from 75 to over 100 
parts Sundex 85 to 100 parts 
polymer). Used in hard rub- 
ber goods. 
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Industrial Products Department 


SUN OIL COMPANY 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


IN CANADA: Sun Oil Company Limited, Toronto 
and Montreal e IN BRITAIN: British Sun Oil Com- 
pany Ltd., London W.C.2, England e THE NETHER- 
LANDS: Netherlands Sun Oil Company, Rotterdam 
C, The Netherlands « WESTERN EUROPE (except 
the Netherlands), NEAR EAST, NORTH AFRICA: 
Sun Oil Company (Belgium) S.A., Antwerp, Belgium. 





Get a Firm Grip On 


PROFITS 


with this Decoratively Designed 


HOUSEHOLD GLOVE FORM 
For Non-Slip Gloves 


These beautiful forms, with deep-hole pattern, will 
enable you to make gloves that will not slip in use. 
We will reproduce any pattern you desire from 
your own design, or we will suggest design for your 
approval. 


Write or Wire 


GENERAL PORCELAIN MFG. CO. 


TRENTON 8, NEW JERSEY 


Overseas 


Paris—U. S. Rubber Co. and Ugine S. A., French chemi- 
cals manufacturer, have signed a licensing agreement 
giving Ugine exclusive rights in France to make special 
rubbers, latex and plastics from butadiene. U.S. Rubber 
will provide technical assistance and know how. 


The Hague—Two synthetic rubber plants will be built 
in the Netherlands. B. F. Goodrich and Algemene Kunst- 
zijde Unie N. V. of Arnhem, have formed a jointly 
owned company which will construct a plant at Arnhem. 
Shell Pernis Chemische Fabrieken N. V. will build the 
second plant at Pernis. Shell’s plant will produce a 
general purpose rubber at a rate of at least 50,000 tons 
annually. The Goodrich plant will produce principally 
Goodrich special purpose Hycar nitrile latex. 


Bologna—Compagnia Italian Nest-Pak S. P. A., 
Bologna, has licensed the American company, Pantasote, 
to produce plastic packaging materials developed in 
Italy. Pantasote will make the materials in its Passaic, 
N. J., plant under the trade-mark ‘“Panta-Pak”. 


Vienna—A joint petrochemical production company 
“Danubia Petro-Chemie A G”, will be formed in Austria 
by the Italian Montecatini Co. and the Austrian Nation- 
alized Oesterreichische Stickstoffwerke A G, according 
to an official announcement. The planned construction of 
a petrochemical plant in Schwechat, near Vienna, is still 
pending the approval of the Austrian Holding Co. for 
National Enterprises IBV. This approval is expected to 
to be granted soon. 


London—Productofoam Rubber Co. (London) Ltd., 
and Latex Surgical Products, Ltd., have moved into 
newly erected factory premises at Preston Works, Sheep 
Lane, Hackney, London E. 8. The firms expect increased 
output to result from installation of new machinery and 
establishment of modern working conditions. 


Djakarta—The Djakarta government has signed a $12 
million trade agreement with Red China in which Indo- 
nesia will receive 20,000 tons of rice plus a substantial 
amount of Chinese cloth in return for tin and rubber, 
both needed in China’s industrial expansion. 


Milan— Montecatini, the Italian chemical firm, has been 
engaged by Development and Resources Corp., New 
York, N. Y., to help establish a polyvinyl chloride plant 
at Ahwaz in Iran. Scheduled for completion in early 
1961, the plant will produce nine million pounds of 
PVC annually. Estimated cost of the PVC plant is 
$6,500,000. 


Duesseldorf—The Third International Fair of the plastics 
industry in Germany, called “Kunstoffe °59”, will be 
held in Duesseldorf, October 17 to 25, 1959. To be 
international in all respects, the fair will be extended to 
include raw materials as well as finished goods. 
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How to arrest its attack on rubber products 


Ozone attack is now recognized as the 
major cause of cracking and checking 
in stressed rubber products. 

The mechanism of this type of de- 
terioration is attributed to the chemical 
attack of ozone upon the carbon-to- 
carbon double bonds of unsaturated 
elastomers. Through a rather complex 
reaction the double bond is broken. This 
places additional stress upon adjacent 
chains and increases their sensitivity 
to ozone attack. Thus a continuing 
reaction occurs, leading to the develop- 
ment of fissures perpendicular to the 
direction of the stress. 

To combat the deteriorating effects 
of ozone, rubber chemists have several 
approaches open to them: 

(1) Addition of waxes which migrate 

to surface areas 


(2) Protection of surface areas with 

an inert coating 

(3) Incorporation of antiozonants 

Of these three methods, the use of 
antiozonants is the most effective for 
rubber products under stress. Anti- 
ozonants are easily incorporated into 
the rubber during processing and 
slowly exude to the surface during use. 
Because they interrupt the chain-break- 
ing reaction between ozone and unsat- 
urated elastomers, antiozonants pro- 
vide a continuing protection which 
cannot be equalled by any physical 
method. 

Eastman’s Eastozone antiozonants 
protect rubber products more effec- 
tively at lower cost than do other types 
of commercially-used antiozonants. 
Using Eastozone antiozonants, com- 


pounders often can cut antiozonant re- 
quirements in half and still get the same 
ozone resistance, measured by static or 
dynamic exposure tests. 

Give your mechanical goods or tire 
stocks maximum service life at mini- 
mum cost by incorporating Eastozone 
antiozonants in your rubber recipes. 
Ask your Eastman representative for 
samples and a copy of Bulletin 1-102 
“Eastozone Antiozonants for the Rub- 
ber Industry” or write to EASTMAN 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company, KINGSPORT, 
TENNESSEE. 


Chemical Description of Eastman Antiozonants 
N. N'-Di-2-octyl-p-phenylenediamine 

N, N'-Di-3-(5-methylheptyl) -p-phenylenediamine 
N,N'-Dimethyl-N, N'-di-(1 


Eastozone 30. . 
Eastozone 31 
Eastozone 32 





hut nl — 
yipropy!) -p pheny 


EASTOZOME coceman ruvner ancioxonants 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tennessee; New York City; Framingham, Massachusetts; Cincinnati; 
Cleveland; Chicago; St. Louis; Houston. West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co., San Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland; Salt Lake City; Seattle. 
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Dileanized 
VEGETABLE 


OILS 


rubber substitutes 


Types, grades and blends 
for every purpose, wherever 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 
can be used in production 
of Rubber Goods— 

be they Synthetic, Natural, 
or Reclaimed. 


A long established and proven product. 


THE CARTER BELL MF6. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 








Represented by 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron, Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, Trenton, Denver, 
Albertville, (Ala.), Greenville, (S.C.) 


OVERSEAS (CONT’D) 


Edinburgh—North British Rubber, a U. S. Rubber sub- 
sidiary, has started construction of a modern hose factory 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, which will produce a range of 
hose for use in oil fields and high pressure hose for the 
British market. Other items to be produced are trans- 
mission belting, vinyl plastic flooring, nonslip driving 
belts, molded plastics and sponge products. 


Djakarta—A recent dock fire at the harbor of Medan is 
believed to have destroyed some 2,000 tons of crude 
rubber although the extent of the loss has not been 
announced. The fire lasted 36 hours. 


Singapore—aA letter received by the Singapore Rubber 
Trade Association from the China Importers and 
Exporters Corp. warns Singapore exporters that Chinese 
rubber manufacturers will buy less Malayan rubber if the 
quality continues to deteriorate. The letter complains 
that rubber shipped to China has been deteriorating since 
1956 and that this inferior rubber has affected Chinese 
industrial production. 


Bonn—Farbenfabriken Bayer will market polycarbonate- 
based plastics mainly for foils to be used in the electrical, 
textile, pharmaceutical, television and photographic 
industries at a plant to be built at Urdingen, near Krefeld. 
The company has also announced that jointly with 
Farbewerke Hoechst, it is starting the manufacture of 
chloroprene synthetic rubber at an initial capacity of 
12,000 to 15,000 tons a year. 


London—A special V-belt test plant will be built by 
Heenan and Froude Ltd., Worcester, for BTR Industries, 
Ltd., Burton-on-Trent. The test plant will be driven by 
a 15 hp Heenan electric dynamometer, the power being 
transmitted by the V-belts undergoing test to a Froude 
hydraulic dynamometer. Provision has been made for 
applying known tensions to the belts by means of weights 
and for measuring and taking up the amount of belt 
stretch. 


WANTED! 

GENERAL MANAGER RUBBER PLANT 
$15,000 a year including bonus 
AGGRESSIVE, successful manager who grew up 
in production of precision molded and extruded 
items in plant of moderate size. He has progressed 
through production and sales into general man- 
agement. He has initiative and is aggressive, but 
finds his promotion and future presently blocked. 
Such a man will now find a real opportunity with 
this expanding producer and merchandiser of 
quality molded and extruded rubber products. 

Eastern Location. 

QUALIFICATIONS: Age 35-45. Education — degree level includ- 
ing some engineering and business administration. Exper- 
ience — rubber production (6 years); sales (2 years); record 
as a proven producer in general management (2 years). 
Submit complete resume of education, experience, earnings to 


Personnel Manager 


OLIVER TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


1256 - 65TH STREET, OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 
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for waterproofing nothing equal D lec Oe l 


the versatile petroleum resin 


Pale in color and chemically unique, Pic- 
copale, a polymerized petroleum resin, is 
versatile in its many uses. Piccopale Resin 
is inert and heat stable, and its hydro- 
carbon structure assures the utmost in water 
and moisture resistance. 


PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP. 


Clairton, Penna. 
Distributed by 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO., Akron 8, Ohio 




















CONTINUOUS IMPREGNATING & COATING SYSTEMS 
WITH INSTRUMENTATION FOR THE BEST IN PROCESSING 


TECHNICAL DATA: COMPLETE FIBRE ORIENTING SYSTEMS: ON REQUEST 


oy Waliw403: aeons 


1817 BROOKPARK RD. CLEVELAND 9, OHIO CABLE “CALITZ”’ 
EXPORT REPRESENTATIVE: GILLESPIE & CO. OF N. Y., 96 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y 
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A NEW DIAMOND DEVELOPMENT... 


i ib a aloe 


m 


a pew precipitated calcium carbonate for faster, easier, 
low-cost processing 


CARBIUM is a new dense precipitated calcium carbonate 
developed by Diamond for use in highly loaded compounds where 
low modulus is desired. It can speed up processing and cut your costs. 
CARBIUM can be employed in very high loadings (as high as 
300 parts to 100 parts of rubber), while maintaining a fast mixing 
cycle with low heat build-up. Gives good dispersion and good color 
stability in light-colored items. 
Physical Properties of Carbium 

Linseed Oil Absorption, cc/100 grams.............. 

Peeen BOUONNEN, TN FOU, This ois eid oss Seow awada c's 

Specific Gravity 

Color 

Enver re elect batelaane (E1010. if? oa ce ot eS Ae oe ee ne ea 1-10 
Write today for full information. Ask Diamond’s technical service 
group for any assistance you need in the application of Diamond 
Chemicals. Diamond Alkali Company, 300 Union Commerce 
Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Q) Diamond Chemicals 


RUBBER AGE 





° ne erforns 
Philpré. tical feats! 


CURRENT PHILPRENE POLYMERS in his act! Philprene 1605, for exam- 


NON-PIGMENTED PIGMENTED WITH PHILBLACK* ple, is a star performer in calendering 


and extrusions. And Philprene 1500 
is famous for strength, for superior 
wear resistance and for outstanding 


PHILPRENE 1000 — PHILPRENE 1009 PHILPRENE 1100 physical properties, too. 
PHILPRENE 1001 — PHILPRENE 1010 (Pigmented with EPC Black) ; 
PHILPRENE 1006 PHILPRENE 1018 PHILPRENE 1104 By using the proper Philprene you 


ae ee can get the specific qualities you 
janine need in your finished product. And 
PHILPRENE 1502 PHILPRENE 1601 Phillips offers you a wider choice of 
PHRPRENE 1503 Terme 1605 commercially available SBR poly- 
mers than other rubber manufactur- 
ert ae PHILPRENE 1803 ers. Write for free Philprene booklet. 
PHILPRENE 1708 PHILPRENE 1805 Better yet, consult your Phillips 
eer technical representative for full in- 
formation about the Philprenes. 


*A Trademark 














PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 

Rubber Chemicals Division » 318 Water St., Akron 8, Ohio 

District Offices: Chicago, Providence and Trenton « Warehouses: Akron, Boston, Chicago, Trenton 
Export Sales: 80 Broadway, New York 5, New York 

European Sales Office: Phillips Chemical Company, Limmatquai 70, Zurich 1, Switzerland 
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Pneumatic let-off 

reels are quickly, easily 
applied to coils at 

point of use. Drawings 

show pneumatic lifter 
positioning coil over saddle 
block, partially assembled 
reel and completely assembled 
reel feeding wire from 
conventional let-off stand, 


NEAT WAY TO CUT TIRE AND HOSE COSTS 


You gain many advantages with National-Standard 
reelless, palletized wire coils. They add up to 
improved tire bead and hose production at lower 
cost! For example... 


Shipping advantages. Freight tare for incoming wire 
is cut to a fraction. And, no empty reels whatever 
to store, handle or return! 


Handling advantages. Unloading and movement 
in or out of storage takes only half the usual 
time and effort! Safe, easy stacking multiplies 
storage capacity and permits accessibility ideal 


NATIONAL 


for inventory rotation. 


Production advantages. Unmatched wire protection 
during shipment, storage and handling due to 
complete wrapping. Secondly, longer coil lengths, 
up to 1000 lbs., minimize change-overs. Finally, N-S 
pneumatic let-off reels assure uniform flange pres- 
sure throughout the pay-off, eliminating tangling, 
breaking and down-time. 


Find out what this National-Standard development 
and its improved methods can mean in your par- 
ticular operations. Write for complete information. 


STANDARD 


DIVISIONS: NATIONAL -STANDARD, Niles, Mich.; tire wire, sta/nless, music spring and plated wires 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS, Worcester, Mass.; mus 


spring, stainless and plated wires 


high and low carbon specia/ties + REYNOLDS WIRE, Dixon, IIl.; /ndustria/ wire cloth 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY, Secaucus, N. J.; mefa/ decorating equipment + ATHENIA STEEL, Clifton, N. J.; //at, high carbon spring steels 





yy 


" BLOWING. AGENTS 
SEE US NATIONAL POLYCHEMICALS 


LEADER IN THE FIELD OF BLOWING AGENTS 


TOPS 


IN OPEX 40 Nitrogen releasing blowing agent for the 


low cost compounding of closed cell sponge —a 

ECONOMY nitrosoamine type that can be compounded to pro- 
duce low density sponge at blowing temperatures of 
250°F., and up. 


KEMPORE R-125 Hydrazine-derived blowing agent 

of high efficiency for expanded cellular rubber and 

thermoplastic resins — produces odorless, non-staining, 

TOPS non-discoloring, low density sponge of extremely fine 

IN and uniform cell structure — releases nitrogen at cur- 

QUALITY ing temperatures of 300°F., and higher in relatively 
short curing cycles. 


fete) NATIONAL POLYCHEMICALS, INC. 


Wilmington, Massachusetts 





Mechanically Mixed” 
Ultra-Dispersed 


SYNPOL 


BLACK 
MASTERBATCH 


+ Commercial Process Developed by Texas-U.S. Chemical Co., Based on Columbian Method. 





Now 3 ultra-dispersed black masterbatches 
commercially proved and available 


A’ rfER MANY MONTHS of actual commercial pro 
duction... production of millions of pounds... 
lexas-U.S. Chemical Company announces the com- 
mercial availability of mechanically mixed, ultra- 
dispersed black masterbatches. 

Unlike previous masterbatches im which the car- 
bon black is dispersed by use of surface-active 
agents, the new TEXUS Black SYNPOLS are pro- 
duced by an extremely effective mechanical mixing 
process, Which achieves better Black dispersion and 
a stronger carbon-polymer bond. No dispersing 
agents, coagulating salts or other foreign materials, 
which detract from masterbatch physical properties, 
are introduced. 

Commercially Proved 

Perfected and produced on full-scale plant pro- 
duction lines, the new Black SYNPOLS assure rub- 
ber processors all the advantages of a commercially 
proved product. These new Black SYNPOLS can be 
adopted for product manufacture with confidence 
in their uniformity and adherence to commercial 
production specifications. “‘Vhis climinates all the 
costly uncertainties of working with materials pro- 
duced in pilot-scale operations. 

In addition to the long sought-for advantages 
which may be realized by the reduction of carbon 





black agglomerates—such as improved tread life due 
to less tread cracking and higher physical properties, 
TEXUS Black SYNPOLS offer... 
IMPROVED RUBBER-CARBON BOND~—by 
eliminating dispersing agents and coagulating salts. 
MIXING ECONOMIES — lower power consump- 
tion and shorter mix cycles. 
PREMIUM QUALITY — low ash content equiva- 
lent to premium rubbers. 
UNIFORMUETY — fully proved production process 
assures the uniformity of quality found in all 
TEXUS SYNPOLS. 

Experimental tires based on the new SYNPOL 
masterbatches were first produced last year and 
have been undergoing severe service tests since that 
time. Results to date have been so significant that 
millions of pounds of the new Black SYNPOLS 
have already been used in commercial tire produc- 
tion. 

Learn first hand the important advantages these 
new SYNPOL masterbatches offer. Your local 
LEXUS representative can give you full infor- 
mation and arrange for immediate delivery of 
your necds, from samples to full carload quantities. 
Call him today, or write to Naugatuck Chemical, 
Naugatuck, Conn.—SYNPOL Sales Agent. 





SYNPOL 8150 
SYNPOL 8250 
SYNPOL 8251 


SYNPOL BLACK MASTERBATCHES NOW AVAILABLE 
Rubber Black Oil 

100 pts. 1500 Type 50 pts. HAF None 

100 pts. 1703 Type 50pts.HAF 77s 


Highly Aromatic 
100 pts.1711 Type 75pts. HAF 37-5 pts 


Highly Aromatic 








rEXUS and SYNPOL are registered trademarks of the Texas-U. S. Chemical Co 


TEXAS-U. S. CHEMICAL COMPANY 


260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





These two 150-ton fiberglass molding 
presses offer 48” stroke... 54-ton pull back. 
When desired, the opening can be reduced 
by ram spacers which, in this case, are 12” 
and 24”. The Oil Gear drive offers molders 
a very accurate pressing speed adjustment 
... the ultimate possible. Controls are semi- 
automatic; plates are 56” x 42”. Your 
maintenance men will welcome the mini- 
mum piping and valving on these self- 
contained presses. 





















































This very rugged fiberglass press is rated 
750 tons with a 48” stroke. The two pull 
backs give 150-ton stripping capacity. Oil 
Gear drive with quick-acting prefill system 
allows molders to utilize five ram speeds in 
their molding cycle. Automatic short strok- 
ing of pump at required pressures for long 
periods of time assures both reduced h.p. 
consumption and oil heating. Controls are 
semi-automatic, and the 2 steam-heated 
platens are 60” x 46”. 











THERE’S AN ERIE PRESS 
or EVERY FIBERGLASS MOLDING JOB 


Whatever your molding needs, plastic, fiberglass or rubber, why not con- 
sult Erie Foundry before you plan? We can be of great help. 


For more information, please write: 


ERIE FOUNDRY Co. 


ERIE 7, PA. 


YH sSie 


Pr) pn rj 


SINCE 1895 


~ 





How THE OJ LIGOLRIES 
PROVIDE THE “SLIP’” THAT STOPS SKIDS 


Ix A TIRE TREAD every slot, every angle must mold 
perfectly according to the design—because the total 
stopping safety of the tire on the road is the sum of 
all the grooves and biting edges. 

Even complicated thin-groove treads slip easily 
out of molds with the correct UNION CARBIDE Sili- 
cone release agent. It prevents rejects due to stick- 
ing, and minimizes mold cleaning. For molded plastic 
parts, Silicone Fluids do the same kind of job. 

For the manufacture of a growing variety of im- 
proved and new products, UNION CARBIDE also sup- 
plies Silicone Rubber compounds and gum stocks. 
Properties include flexibility at very low tempera- 
tures, stability at very high temperatures, extremely 
Unlocking the secrets of silicones 


Rubber, Monomers, Resins, Oils and Emulsions 


The term “Union Carbide” is a trade-mark of UCC. 





WIAVN] HELPED... 


low compression set, and extraordinary resistance to 
weather, electricity, ozone, and oil. 

Whatever rubber or plastic product you make, you 
may find a better way to make it—or a way to make 
it better—by talking with a UNION CARBIDE Silicones 
Man. Contact our distributor, C. P. Hall Co., with 
offices in major cities, or write Dept. GR-4802, Sili- 
cones Division, Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Bakelite 
Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Lim- 
ited, Toronto 7, Ontario. 


oT Nails) SILICONES 








Ve oo AN 
THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY C0) 


~ BROWN 
LEADERS IN THE FIELD 2 and AMBER 


For 
RESEARCH and 
MANUFACTURING 
DEPENDABILITY 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY, STAMFORD, CONN. 


int > = As readers of Rubber Age well know, adhesives are 
{ he I ublishers of becoming an increasingly important part of manufac- 
turing and distribution industries . . . speeding pro- 

RUBBER AGE duction, cutting costs, making new and improved prod- 

ucts possible—across all industry. There are tre- 

mendous opportunities for growth, expansion, sales and 
profits for men and companies prepared to take ad- 


extend a pre-publication 


vantage of them. 
invitation to become | is — 

Now ... for the first time—to provide important in- 
a charter subseriber to formation on all phases of adhesives—there will be a 
a charter subdsc magazine, ADHESIVES AGE, that deals with ad- 
hesives exclusively; technology, production, applica- 
tion, sales. Think about it! In as much time as you 


want to spend with each issue, you will be expertly 
informed on the developments you are most interested 
in. 

A Charter Subscription will bring you 12 issues 


for only $5.00. Just mail the coupon below. 


..an urgently-needed 


NEW MAGAZINE : 
SERVING THE 


ADHESIVES AGE + 101 West 31st Street ¢ N. Y. 1, N, Y. 


Yes! | want to be a Charter Subscriber to ADHESIVES AGE, Bili 
me $5 for the year (12 issues) starting October, 1958. 


Name Title 


}] Home 
Street | Business 


ADHESIVES 
INDUSTRY 


City State 


Company 


Products Made 
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ARBODOX 


New, Higher Density Zinc Oxide 









































HERE ARE OTHER 
IMPORTANT REASONS WHY 
AZODOX IS BEST FOR YOU 


Increased Mixing Capacity. AZODOX 
incorporates readily, disperses com- 
pletely in both hard and soft stocks, at 
high or low concentrations, on the mill 
or in the Banbury. No hard-crusted ag- 
glomerates are present in AZODOX to 
cause mixing and dispersion difficulties. 


Physical Properties Unchanged 
Except for Density. Surface area, par- 
ticle size and shape, color and all other 
physical properties of AZO-ZZZ, Amer- 
ican Process, zinc oxides are unaltered. 
Apparent density only is changed. All 
chemical properties are unchanged. 


Flows More Freely, Less Dusting 
than conventional zinc oxides. 


AZODOX Cuts Your Costs. Faster 
handling, easier storing, quicker mixing 
save you money. 

AZODOx is factory-tested and proved. 
Now available in sample lots or carload 
quantities for your use at the same 
price of conventional zinc oxides. 


AZODOX available in surface treated 
form if desired. 
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STORES 


AZODOxX is a revolutionary new 

form of zinc oxide (de-aerated). 

With twice the density, half the bulk of 
conventional zinc oxides, AZODOX is 
the answer to your storage problem. 
AZODOX comes to you in an easy-to- 
handle small package, shaped to permit 
closely packed, unitized shipments. 
And the perfect texture of the material 
remains unchanged. 


AZODOXX is available in all grades of 


American process lead-free zinc oxide. 


imc sales company 


Distributors for 


AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING COMPANY 








4 Wits Superior Drape and *“‘Hand” imparted by 


PLASTOLEIN 9058 DOZ 


stamps “QUALITY” on vinyl fabrics! 


Also provides unexcelled 
low-temperature flex 
and all-around 
performance 








iM performance of Plastolein 
9058 DOZ makes it the tailor-made 
plasticizer for quality vinyl fabrics. 
It imparts a soft, supple, warm feel 
and drape and, more important, it 
maintains these desireable appeals 
even under low temperature 
conditions and after prolonged 
aging in tropical climates. Thus, 
you can be sure that vinyls incorporating 
Plastolein 9058 will perform well and 


maintain their quality appeal at all times. 


Why risk the reputation of your vinyls... 
try Plastolein 9058 today and see for 
yourself why leading vinyl compounders 


insist on this QUALITY for their products. 


Mail coupon for further 


information or evaluation sample. 


Organic Chemical 


f 5 Sales Department Emerv Industries, Inc. 


rata Dept. U-7, Carew Tower 


go 


Emery Industries, Inc. 
Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


642 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


{_] Send me bulletin on Plastolein Plasticizers 
[_] Send me 1 pint ple of Plastolein 9058 DOZ 
[-] Send a technical representative 





Clip this coupon to your letterhead, sign name 
and title, and mail today. 











COMING 


July 25. Chicago Rubber Group, Golf 
Outing, Medinah Country Club, Me- 
dinah, Ill. 


Aug. 5. New York Rubber Group, Golf 
Outing, Wingfoot Golf Club, Mamaron- 
eck, Pe Y. 


Aug. 22. Philadelphia Rubber Group, Golf 
Outing. Manufacturers Golf & Country 
Club, Oreland, Penna. 


Sept. 6. Connecticut Rubber Group, Sum- 
mer Outing. 


Sept. 10-12. Division of Rubber Chemis- 
try, A.C.S., Fall Meeting, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, III. 


Sept. 19. American Society for Quality 
Control, San Francisco Bay Area Qual- 
ity Control Conference, Stanford, Calif. 


Sept. 25. Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Van Orman Hotel, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 


Oct. 3. Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, 
Fall Meeting, Detroit-Leland Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Oct. 7. Los Angeles Rubber Group, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Oct. 9. Southern Ohio Rubber Group, Fall 
Technical Meeting, Gibbons Hotel, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Oct. 14. Buffalo Rubber Group, Hotel 
Westbrook, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Oct. 16. Boston Rubber Group, Fall Meet- 
ing, Hotel Somerset, Boston, Mass. 


Oct. 17. New York Rubber Group, Fall 
Meeting, Henry Hudson Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 


Oct. 17-18. Southern Rubber Group, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


Oct. 24. Philadelphia Rubber Group, Poor 
Richard Club, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Oct. 24. Akron Rubber Group, Sheraton 
Hotel, Akron, Ohio. 


Noy. 14. Connecticut Rubber Group. 
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EVENTS 


Nov. 17-21. Society of the Plastics Indus- 
try Annual National Conference, Morri- 
son Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


Group, 
Golf & 


Nov. 21. Philadelphia Rubber 
Fall Dance, Manufacturers 
Country Club, Oreland, Penna. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 5. A.S.M.E. Annual Meet- 
ing, Hotel Statler, New York, N. Y. 


Dec. 2. Buffalo Rubber Group, Xmas 
Party. 


Dec. 4. Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Van Orman Hotel, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 


Dec. 12. Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, 
Xmas Party, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dec. 12. New York Rubber Group, Xmas 
Party. 


Dec. 13. Southern Ohio Rubber Group, 
Winter Meeting, Miami Valley Country 
Club, Dayton, Ohio. 


Jan. 23, 1959. Akron Rubber Group, 


Sheraton Hotel, Akron, Ohio. 


Jan. 30-31, 1959. Southern Rubber Group, 
Statler Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 


Feb. 12, 1959. Fort Wayne Rubber & 
Plastics Group, Winter Meeting, Van 
Orman Hotel, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


April 3, 
Sheraton Hotel, Akron, Ohio. 


April 16, 1959. Fort Wayne Rubber & 
Plastics Group, Spring Meeting, Van 
Orman Hotel, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


May 12-15, 1959. Division of Rubber 
Chemistry, A.C.S., Spring Meeting, 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Nov. 9-13, 1959. Joint International Meet- 
ing of Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
A.C.S.; Committee D-11, A.S.T.M., and 
Rubber and Plastics Division, A.S.M.E., 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


May 24-27, 1960. Division of Rubber 
Chemistry, A.C.S., Spring Meeting, 
Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sept. 13-16, 1960. Division of Rubber 
Chemistry, A.C.S., Fall Meeting, Com- 
modore Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
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1959. Akron Rubber Group, 


NEW 
PLASTOLEIN® 
9078 LT” 

PLASTICIZER 

GIVES 

YOU 





temperature 


flex and 
low cost! 


Properties superior 
to adipates, yet in 
same price range 


New Plastolein 9078 LT Plastici- 
zer possesses an outstanding com- 
bination of properties that makes 
it very attractive as an econom- 
ical low-temperature plasticizer. 
A unique product derived from 
Emery’s Ozone Oxidation Pro- 
cess, Plastolein 9078 offers many 
advantages over the adipates, 
including better low-temperature 
flex, volatility, increased compat- 
ibility, lower mineral oil extrac- 
tion, and higher efficiency. 


If you are now using an adipate, 
check the advantages that Plas- 
tolein 9078 can impart to your 
product. Mail coupon below for 
descriptive literature, an evalua- 
tion sample, or a visit from one 
of our technical representatives. 


*Low temperature 


Comparison of Plastolein 9078 with di-decyl adipate 


Plastolein 9078 


Plastolein 9078 DDA 





Parts Geon 101 100 
Parts Plasticizer 

Tensile, psi 

Elongation, % 

Modulus, 100%, psi 1130 
Hardness, D.10 sec. 85 
Volatility, SPI, 70° C 

1 day-mg/in? 1.9 
7 days-mg/in? 8.0 





Borderline 
Masiand Impact,°C —40 at 
Extraction, mg/in? 
Water, 24hrs.@ 50°C 0.2 0.1 
Soapy Water, 24 hrs. 
@ 50°C 1.0 0.4 
Min. Oil, 24 hrs. @ 
25°C 11.1 19.8 
Compatability, Roll 
Spew 





Slight 





Organic Chemical Sales Department 


Emery Industries, Inc. Carew Tower 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Dept. U-7A 

O Please send descriptive literature on 
Plastolein 9078 

O Please send a pint evaluation sample 

O Please send a technical representative 





—40 
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THE MASE OF THE” 











ecncsgil aains: 


...AND UNLESS YOU CAN BEAT 
THIS PRODUCTION PROBLEM, WE'LL 
HAVE TO CANCEL YOUR CONTRACT!! 














ime 


mae 


LATE SOLVENT SHIPMENTS 
ARE SLOWING US DOWN, 
BUT I’LL FIND THE Le 
ANSWER...OR A NEW 

















PURCHASING AGENT!! ~ wS 
NO-4 
A 3\ rs 
a 



































ONE MORE LATE SOLVENT SHIPMENT 
AND YOU’RE THROUGH, SO 








...FIND A SUPPLIER WHO CAN 
GET OUR SOLVENT HERE ON TIME, 
OR ELSE!! 


GOLLY, WHAT 
WAS THAT GUY'S NAME... 
LES WEBER?...YEAH!! 
LOGAN 1-3575... 
KANSAS CITY. 














..AND HERE’S WHY YOU CAN QUIT 
WORRYING ABOUT LATE DELIVERIES 
WHEN YOU SWITCH TO SKELLYSOLVE!! 



















1. Orders 
Skellyso 
* 9 out of 
next day, 
3. shipping infor, 
romptly 
4. Skellysoh, 
Ysolve js i 
checked duri = 
in i 
a before shipping 
* Technical service back d 
Y 25 years of Skell . 
©xPerience , 


Phoned di 
Ive plant. iia. 
10 cars shipped 


mation sent 








Many companies in your industry depend on Skellysolve for 
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i= resistance and thermal stability 
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By ANGUS WILSON, C. B. GRIFFIS and J. C. MONTERMOSO 


Quartermaster Research and Engineering Center, U.S. Army, Natick, Mass. 


ILITARY needs require the development of new 

elastomeric materials. The development of new 

weapon systems continually extends the operating 
temperatures for elastomers. Applications in many 
cases require use at extreme high temperatures in air as 
well as in direct contact with fuels and lubricating oils. 
Commonly used elastomers fail either from the heat or 
fluid contact, or from a combination of both. Among 
the available materials presently used under these con- 
ditions are the fluorocarbon rubbers, known by the trade 
names Kel-F Elastomers 3700 and 5500. 

Recently M. W. Kellogg Co.,* in conjunction with the 
Quartermaster Corps, U. S. Army, developed a new 
fluorocarbon elastomer. This material, designated here 
as Fluorocarbon Elastomer 214, is a 70/30 copolymer 
of vinylidene fluoride and perfluoropropene. In early 
tests it showed combined chemical resistance and thermal 
stability superior to that of Kel-F Elastomers 3700 and 
5500. Evaluation of Fluorocarbon Elastomer 214 was 
carried out with emphasis on testing for those properties. 
Kel-F Elastomer 3700 was used as a standard for basis 
of comparison. 

Stocks were made from Fluorocarbon Elastomer 214 
and Kel-F Elastomer 3700 using curing systems found 
suitable for both polymers. The commonly used peroxide 
and amine systems were chosen as well as a new one, 
HMDA Carbamate. (This material is designated as an 
Note: This paper was presented before the Division of Rubber 
Chemistry, A.C.S., Montreal, Canada, May 17, 1957. 


* Editor's Note: At the time this research was conducted the Kel- 
line of fluorocarbon elastomers was owned by M. W. Kellogg Co. 
Recently Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
purchased the Kel-F properties from M. W. Kellogg Co 





inner salt of hexamethylene diamine.) The formulas used 
are shown in Table I. There was no difficulty experienced 
in processing Fluorocarbon Elastomer 214. 

After molding and curing, the physical properties of 
the stocks at room temperature were determined. The 
tensile strength and per cent elongation were determined 
with an Instron Tester using dumbbell-shaped test speci- 
mens, 334 inches in length with a constricted section 
1.125-inches long and 0.125-inch wide. The physical 
properties at room temperature are given in Table II. 
Higher tensile strength was obtained with the amine and 
carbamate cures for the Kel-F Elastomer 3700. 





TABLE I—FORMULAS AND CURING HISTORIES 
OF TEST STOCKS 


Peroxide Amine HMDA 
Cure Cure Carb. Cure 
Fluorocarbon 
Elastomer 214 100 ‘ 100 - 100 

KEL-F Elastomer 3700 100 — 100.0 100.0 
Hi-Sil 202 10 10 15 10.0 10 8.9 
Zinc Oxide 5 5 10 5.0 5 4.4 
Dyphos - 10 10.0 10 8.9 
Cadox BCP 9 9 
Iriethylene Tetramine 2 2.5 
HMDA-Carbamate ? 2.7 
Press Cure, 
(Minutes/ ° F.) 60/240 60/240 30/320 60/260 30/320 30/320 
Oven Cure, 
(Hours/ °F.) 16/250 16/250 16/350 16/250 16/350 16/350 

16/300 

16/350 

















TABLE I]—ORIGINAL PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF 
FLUOROCARBON ELASTOMER VULCANIZATES AT 75+1°F. 


Peroxide —-Amine —HMDA- 
Cure Cure Carb. Cure 

Fluorocarbon 

Elastomer No 214 3700 214 3700 214 3700 
Tensile 

Strength (psi) 2830 2980 1680 2140 1710 2640 
Ultimate 

Elongation (%) 500 240 150 340 265 395 
Stress at 300% 

Elongation (psi) . 1160 2110 wa 1830 
Hardness, Shore A, 

5 Sec. Reading 65 62 80 69 65 65 


TABLE III—PER CENT VOLUME INCREASE OF 
FLUOROCARBON ELASTOMERS IN VARIOUS FLUIDS 
AFTER 48 Hours aT 75+1°F. 


Peroxide- Amine —-HMDA- 
Cure Cure Carb. Cure . 
Fluorocarbon 
Elastomer No. 214 3700 214 3700 214 3760 
Test Fluid 
Fluid Ill l 5 1 5 0 4 
SAE 50 
Motor Oil 0 | 0 0 I 0 
Turbo Oil 15 2 49 —2 54 —2 49 
MLO 8200 2 --1 l 2 0 3 





Chemical Resistance Studies at Room Temperature 


The fluorocarbon elastomers are resistant to most 
organic fluids and solvents as well as to strong oxidizing 
agents. The cured materials were immersed in a number 
of such fluids for 48 hours at room temperature and the 
per cent volume swell determined. The results as listed 
in Table III show Fluorocarbon Elastomer 214 to be 
equal or slightly superior to Kel-F Elastomer 3700 in 
Fluid III (70% isooctane, 30% toluene), SAE 50 motor 
oil, and in silicate ester oil, MLO 8200. In Turbo Oil 15, 
a diester oil, Fluorocarbon 214 was much superior to 
Kel-F Elastomer 3700. The type of cure used had no 
apparent effect on the resistance to the fluids. 

Resistance to a strong oxidizing agent was determined 
by immersing tensile specimens of each compound in 
red fuming nitric acid for six hours. The changes in the 
physical properties of the stocks are shown in Table IV. 














Of the three types of curing agents used the peroxide 
retained highest tensile strength. In all three cures at 
least 50% of the original tensile strength is retained 
after six hours in red fuming nitric acid while other types 
of rubber deteriorate completely. 


High Temperature Properties 


Samples of each elastomer with each curing system 
were conditioned at high temperatures both in air and 
in various fluids. The samples were hung inside 38 x 300 : 
millimeter test tubes which were stoppered and fitted 
with glass condensing tubes. Where SAE 50 motor oil, 
Turbo Oil 15, or MLO 8200 oil was used, enough fluid 
was added to completely cover the samples. The tubes 
were then inserted in the cored holes of an aluminum 
block heater. Fluid III tubes were fitted with water- 
cooled reflux condensers and put into an oil bath. 
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FIG. 2—Effect of type of cure on tensile strength after exposure at high temperature in air for 70 hours. 
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TABLE IV—PHyYSICAL PROPERTIES OF FLUOROCARBON 
ELASTOMERS AFTER SIX Hours IN RED FUMING 
Nitric ACID AT 75+1°F. 

HMDA- 
Carb. Cure 


Peroxide- Amine 
Cure Cure 
Fluorocarbon 
Elastomer No. 214 
Fensile 
Strength (psi) 1540 25 1150 1360 
Ultimate 
Flongation (%) 485 310 275 
Stress at 300% 
Elongation (psi) 710 - 1110 
Hardness, Shore A, 
5 Sec. Reading 65 ‘ 63 


3700 3700 214 





The highest temperature used with each medium was 
determined by the safe operating range of the medium 
itself. In air and in MLO 8200 oil temperatures of 400 
500°, 550° and 600°F. were used. The Turbo Oil 15 
was used at 400°F. and 500°F. and SAE S50 oil at 400°F. 
Samples in Fluid III were heated to 220°F., the boiling 
point of the liquid. Exposure times chosen were five 
hours and 70 hours. 


Air exposed samples were tested four hours after 
removal from heat; liquid immersed samples 16 hours 
after removal from the heated liquid. Physical properties 
after 5 hours and 70 hours exposure in air are given in 
Tables V and VI. 

The results show that in air Fluorocarbon Elastomer 
214 is superior in heat resistance to Kel-F Elastomer 
3700, which is not serviceable after five hours exposure 
above S550°F. in air, or above 500°F. using a peroxide 
cure. Fluorocarbon Elastomer 214 is serviceable after 
exposure up to and including 600°F. for five hour 
periods, regardless of curing agent. The HMDA Car- 
bamate cure retains higher tensile strength, however. 

After 70 hours exposure in air Kel-F Elastomer 3700 
would not be considered serviceable beyond 500°F. 
Fluorocarbon Elastomer 214 would not be considered 
serviceable beyond 550°F. after 70 hours exposure using 
amine and HMDA Carbamate cures, and not serviceable 
beyond 500°F. using a peroxide cure. Neither elastomer 
is considered suitable for service after 70 hours exposure 
in air at 600°F., regardless of the type of curing agent 
used. The results are graphically shown in Figures | 
and 2. 

Physical properties after 5 and 70 hours exposure in 
MLO 8200 fluids are given in Tables VII and VIII. 
Fluorocarbon Elastomer 214 is serviceable after con- 





TABLE V—PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF FLUOROCARBON 
ELASTOMERS AFTER FIVE Hours 1N AIR AT 
VARIOUS TEMPERATURES 


—-HMDA- 
Carb. Cure 


Peroxide— Amine— 
Cure Cure 

Fluorocarbon 

Elastomer No. 214 3700 214 3700 214 3700 

400° F 

Tensile 

Strength (psi) 2500 3200 1640 1660 
Ultimate 

Elongation (%) 520 310 7 410 255 
Stress at 300% 

Elongation (psi) 1020 1900 ~ 1750 
Hardness, Shore A, 

5S Sec. Reading 65 60 

500 

Fensile 

Strength (psi) 2170 570 1430 E 1480 
Ultimate 

Elongation (%) 550 340 200 5: 309 
Stress at 300% 

Elongation (psi) _ 1010 560 
Hardness, Shore A, 

5 Sec. Reading 64 


Tensile 

Strength (psi) 1550 
Ultimate 

Elongation (%) 705 105 125 
Stress at 300% 

Elongation (psi) . 760 
Hardness, Shore A, 

5 Sec. Reading 64 65 

600°F. 


310 1110 


ensile 
Strength (psi) 690 | 
Ultimate 4 
Elongation (%) 795 
Stress at 300% 
Elongation (psi) . 490 - 1030 
Hardness, Shore A, 
5 Sec. Reading 65 63 


{ Broke 1120 {Broke 
;on on 
bending 345 | bending 


Blistered, 960 
| charred 190 


TABLE VI—PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF FLUOROCARBON 
ELASTOMERS AFTER SEVENTY HOwuRS IN AIR AT 
VARIOUS TEMPERATURES 
-Peroxide- Amine HMDA- 

Cure Cure Carb. Cure 


Fluorocarbon 
Elastomer No. 214 3700 214 3700 
400°F 


214 3700 


Tensile 
Strength (psi) 
Ultimate 
Elongation (%) 
Stress at 300% 
Elongation (psi) 
Hardness, Shore A, 
5 Sec. Reading 64 8 66 
S00 


1700 
310 


1310 1630 


Tensile 
Strength (psi) 1470 38 1000 
Ultimate 
Elongation (@%) 715 Charred 
Stress at 300% 
Elongation (psi) 
Hardness, Shore A, 


S Sec. Reading 


Tensile 
Strengh (psi) 210 


Ultimate Broke 


Broke 440 
Elongation (%) . 750 ; on 145 Jon 


Stress at 300% bending _ bending 
Elongation (psi) . 140 
Hardness, Shore A, 
5 Sec. Reading 56 8 100 
600° F 
Tensile 
Strength (psi) 
Ultimate 
Elongation (%) 
Stress at 300% 
Elongation (psi) 
Hardness, Shore A, 
5 Sec. Reading 


| Broke Broke 
/Charred, - on _ on 
cracked bending bending 
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TABLE VII—PHyYSICAL PROPERTIES OF FLUOROCARBON TABLE VIII—PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF FLUOROCARBON 
ELASTOMERS AFTER FIVE Hours IN MLO 8200 AT ELASTOMERS AFTER SEVENTY Hours IN MLO 8200 
VARIOUS TEMPERATURES AT VARIOUS TEMPERATURES 
Peroxide Amine —HMDA- —-Peroxide ~Amine HMDA—, 
Fluorocarbon Cure Cure Carb. Cure Fluorocarbon Cure Cure Carb. Cure 
Elastomer No 214 3700 214 3700 214 3700 Elastomer No. 214 3700 214 3700 214 3700 
Tensile 400° Tensile 400° F. 
Strength (psi) 2260 2720 1610 1710 1690 2490 Strength (psi) 1900 1540 1470 1670 1630 1660 
Ultimate Ultimate 
Elongation (%) 585 315 175 355 220 495 Elongation (%) 610 140 180 205 270 260 
Stress at 300% Stress at 300% 
Elongation (psi) 790 1640 1700 — 1490 Elongation (psi) 740 _ ‘ Jen a 
Hardness, Shore A, Hardness, Shore A, 
§ Sec. Reading 64 62 79 72 65 64 5 Sec. Reading 62 65 79 76 66 66 
Tensile 500° Tensile 500°F. 
Strength (psi) 1830 1140 1120 1130 1510 1160 Strength (psi) 490 | 920 Britile 440 
Ultimate Ultimate 
Elongation (%) . 715 210 260 225 285 260 Elongation (%) . 130  |Samples 30 25 | Samples 
Stress at 300% Stress at 300% and and 
Elongation (psi) S60 — — Elongation (psi) oil = oil 
Hardness, Shore A, Hardness, Shore A, | charred charred 
5 Sec. Reading 63 62 78 69 63 65 5 Sec. Reading 55 70 100 65 
Tensile 550°F Tensile 550°F. 
Strength (psi) 1520 520 740 550 1110 600 Strength (psi) 470 — | { 
Ultimate Ultimate | Broke pe | 
Elongation (%) 860 45 215 25 310 100 Elongation (%) 30) on “ |Oil 
Stress at 300% Stress at 300% bending | charred, 
Elongation (psi) . 470 1080 Elongation } samples - 
Hardness, Shore A, (psi) Oil charred — | brittle 
5 Sec. Reading 63 75 75 79 65 73 Hardness, Shore A, | 
5 Sec. Reading 77 - 100 — 
Tensile 600° 
Strength (psi) 690 { Tensile 600° F. 
Ultimate Broke 500 Broke 870 | Broke Strength (psi) | - : . E 
Elongation (%) .1175 on - on — {on Ultimate |Samples 
Stress at 300% bending bending — |bending Elongation (%) |and _ — — 
Elongation (psi) . 360 Stress at 300%. Joil 
Hardness, Shore A, Elongation (psi) | charred — — — ' = 
5 Sec. Reading 62 85 80 100+ 64 87 Hardness, Shore A 


5 Sec. Reading -— 





650 
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tact with this liquid for five hours at 600°F. and after 
70 hours at 500°F. The peroxide cured samples of 
Fluorocarbon Elastomer 214 retained 470 psi tensile 
strength after 70 hours at 5SO°F., but they were hardened 
and showed surface crazing when elongated. The Kel-F 
Elastomer 3700, on the other hand, is serviceable after 
5 hours at 550°F. and after 70 hours at 400°F. The 
results are graphically shown in Figures 3 and 4. 

Physical properties after 5 and 70 hours exposure in 
Turbo Oil 15 are given in Table IX. In this fluid the 
Fluorocarbon Elastomer 214 is a great deal superior to 
Kel-F Elastomer 3700. This is supported by the per 
cent volume increase at room temperature of the two 
elastomers in this diester oil, previously noted and listed 
in Table HI. The Fluorocarbon Elastomer 214 in all 
cures is serviceable after 70 hours at 500°F. in contact 
with Turbo Oil 15. The Kel-F Elastomer 3700 is serv- 
iceable only after five hours at 400°F. in contact with 
this fluid, except the peroxide cured sample which may 
possibly be serviceable after 70 hours at 400°F. The 
results are graphically shown in Figures 5 and 6. 

Physical properties after 5 hours and 70 hours ex- 
posure in Fluid III are given in Table X, and after the 
same exposures in SAE 50 motor oil in Table XI. Both 
elastomers are serviceable after contact with these liquids 
at the test temperature used. 





TABLE IX—PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF FLUOROCARBON 
ELASTOMERS AFTER FIVE AND SEVENTY Hours IN 
TurBo O1t 15 at 400 AND SOO°F. 


HMDA- 
Carb. Cure 


—Peroxide- Amine 
Cure Cure 

Fluorocarbon 
Elastomer No. 214 3700 214 
After Five Hours Exposure at 400°F. 


3700 214 3700 


Tensile 
Strength (psi) 2830 1000 1360 400 
Ultimate 
Elongation (%) 675 245 235 365 
Stress at 300% 
Elongation (psi) . 520 
Hardness, Shore A, 
5 Sec. Reading 56 36 73 41 
After Five Hours Exposure at 500°F. 
Tensile 
Strength (psi) 1870 430 500 70 1400 
Ultimate 
Elongation (%) 790 380 
Stress at 300% 
Elongation (psi) . 380 300 690 80 900 
Hardness, Shore A, 
5 Sec. Reading 50 18 67 15 
After 70 Hours Exposure at 400°F. 


620 635 440 


Tensile 

Strength (psi) 2290 680 
Ultimate 

Elongation (%) 745 240 315 455 
Stress at 300% 

Elongation (psi) . 470 - 150 
Hardness, Shore A, 

5 Sec. Reading 53 28 74 14 

After 70 Hours Exposure at 500°F. 


1090 120 


Tensile 
Strength (psi) 960 | 580 20 
Ultimate | 
Elongation (%) .1110 
Stress at 300% 
Elongation (psi) 
Hardness, Shore A, 
5 Sec. Reading 55 | 


Samples 20 10 Samples 
} disin- disin- 
350 |tegrated tegrated 





FLUOROCARBON 
HOURS _ IN 


TABLE X—PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF 
ELASTOMERS AFTER FIVE AND SEVENTY 
F.Luip III AT 220°F. 


HMDA- 
Carb. Cure 


—Peroxide Amine 
Cure Cure 
Fluorocarbon 
Elastomer No. 214 3700 214 3700 214 3700 
After Five Hours Exposure 
Tensile 
Strength (psi) 
Ultimate 
Elongation (“%) 260 
Stress at 300% 
Elongation (psi) 
Hardness, Shore A, 
5 Sec. Reading 54 69 


2190 1540 1170 78 1060 
215 205 360 


900 


70 Hours Exposure 

Tensile 

Strength (psi) 1810 1500 
Ultimate 

Elongation (%) 
Stress at 300% 

Elongation (psi) 
Hardness, Shore A, 

5 Sec. Reading 


1130 680 


515 pa 205 195 


TABLE XI—PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF FLUOROCARBON 
ELASTOMERS AFTER FIVE AND SEVENTY Hours IN 
SAE 50 Motor O1L aT 400°F. 


HMDA- 
Carb. Cure 


—Peroxide Amine 
Cure Cure 

Fluorocarbon 
Elastomer No. 214 3700 714 3700 3700 


After Five Hours Exposure 

Tensile 

Strength (psi) 1920 2930 1670 1730 
Ultimate 

Elongation (%) 480 
Siress at 300% 

Elongation (psi) . 940 
Hardness, Shore A, 

5 Sec. Reading 65 


After 70 Hours Exposure 

Tensile 

Strength (psi) 2190 2150 
Ultimate 

Elongation (%) 
Stress at 300% 

Elongation (psi) 
Hardness, Shore A, 

5 Sec. Reading 


1550 1970 1690 


215 165 280 


XII—Low TEMPERATURE PROPERTIES OF 
FLUOROCARBON ELASTOMERS 


TABLE 


HMDA- 
Carb. Cure 


-Peroxide Amine 
Cure Cure 
Fluorocarbon 
Elastomer No. 214 3700 
Gehman Relative Torsional 
Modulus 
F. F2 
TS 
T10 
100 


214 3700 214 3700 


Temperature Retraction Test 
F. TRIO + 4 
TR30 10 
rRSO +14 
TR70 +18 30 
Brittle Point 
—17 —-44 
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FIG. 5—Effect of type of cure on tensile strength after exposure at high temperature in Turbo Oil 15 for five hours. 
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FIG. 6—Effect of type of cure on tensile strength after exposure at high temperature in Turbo Oil 15 for 70 hours. 


In all media the elastomers darkened when exposed 
to heat, becoming progressively darker as the tempera- 
ture was raised. Examining the data contained in the 
tables it can be seen that in some cases the stress at 
300% elongation equals or exceeds the tensile at break. 
On the stress-strain curves this appeared as a gradual 
drop in stress before break and gave indication of plastic 
behavior. This effect was noted for the most part with 
Kel-F E!astomer 3700, and mainly when cured with the 
amine. 

The low temperature properties of Kel-F Elastomer 
3700 are poor. To determine possible superiority of 
Fluorocarbon Elastomer 214, various low temperature 
tests were run. Results of these tests are listed in Table 
XII. 

The.Gehman stiffness test indicates a slight superiority 
in low temperature flexibility for Kel-F Elastomer 3700. 
The temperature retraction test on the other hand shows 
a slight superiority for Fluorocarbon 214. The type of 
cure had no effect on Gehman values, little effect on 
temperature retraction and then only on Kel-F Elastomer 
3700 stocks. Brittle points varied between the three 
curing systems and to an appreciable extent. In general, 
+ 10°F. 


however, both elastomers are usable to 


Summary 


Kel-F Elastomer 3700 and a recently developed mate- 
rial, designated as Fluorocarbon Elastomer 214, were 
cured using a peroxide, an amine, and a new curing 


agent, HMDA Carbamate. The cured materials were 
exposed for periods of 5 hours and 70 hours to SAE 50 
motor oil, diester fiuid Turbo Oil 15, silicate ester oil 
MLO 8200, Fluid III and air at temperatures up to 
600°F. depending on the medium used. Volume swell 
measurements were made at room temperature in each 
of the liquids. Tests were also performed on the elas- 
tomers after exposure to red fuming nitric acid at room 
temperature. 

Fluorocarbon Elastomer 214 is superior to Kel-F 
Elastomer 3700 after exposure in air, Turbo Oil 15, 
MLO 8200 and Fluid III at high temperatures. In SAE 
50 motor oil the two elastomers are similar with amine 
and carbamate cures, but Kel-F Elastomer 3700 is 
superior with the peroxide cure. The two polymers have 
good resistance to red fuming nitric acid at room 
temperature. 

Neither elastomer is serviceable after 70 hours at 
600°F. either in air or MLO 8200, the only oil carried 
to that temperature. However, after 5 hours at 600°F. 
Fluorocarbon Elastomer 214 is serviceable after exposure 
both to air or to MLO 8200. 

None of the curing agents showed superiority under 
all conditions. Choice as to best curing agent would be 
determined by the conditions under which the elastomer 
is to be used. 

Low temperature properties, which were also tested, 
indicated that both elastomers have poor low temperature 
flexibility and that they are not suitable for use below 
+ 10°F. 
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Close-up of a continuous automatic 
rubber molding machine showing the 
plasticizing mill at left and rotary 
molding section at right. A ribbon 

of compound is seen traveling to 
molds across the top of the photo, 
and returning across the center. Molds 
open at upper right, dropping pieces 
into a chute which leads to a conveyor. 


COMPLETELY automated process for high preci- 
sion, high volume custom molding of rubber parts 
has been placed into full operation at Stratford, 
Conn., by the Ohio Rubber Co. Because of the high 
degree of mechanization, the process is said to make 
possible the production of close-tolerance parts without 
the premium price normally associated with precision 
rubber molding. 

For parts requiring a maximum of dimensional accu- 
racy, the new process offers a degree of accuracy not 
economically obtainable by any other rubber-forming 
method, according to information released by Ohio 
Rubber. For parts which require tolerances obtainable 
by other precision molding methods, the new process 
offers cost reductions. For many parts now being pro- 
duced by conventional molding, the new process will 
make possible improved performance resulting from 
greater dimensional accuracy, without prohibitive in- 
crease in cost. For parts used in automated assembly 
operations, the new process provides the necessary uni- 
formity and does so without the usual high premium 
price. 

The equipment used in the new Ohio Rubber con- 
tinuous molding process requires an operator only to 
keep the machine supplied with compounded stock, and 
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Automatic Custom Molding of Rubber Parts 





















to remove containers of finished parts. The automatic 
and continuous nature of the process makes possible 
production rates as high as 200,000 pieces per day 
from single-cavity self-registering molds. While utiliza- 
tion of such molds has always been recognized as the 
key to precision, their use has been too costly due to 
the low production rate per machine-hour which would 
result. The new process, by automation, raises the pro- 
ductive capacity to the required level to make single- 
cavity mold use economically feasible. 

Because of the continuous nature of the operation, 
time and temperature are precisely controlled through- 
out the molding-curing cycle. The single-cavity molds 
provide for accurate application of pressure—resulting 
in uniform flash, permitting greater precision and re- 
duced finishing costs. 

The process is best suited to relatively small parts, 
required in large quantities, which are functional and 
therefore require a significant degree of dimensional 
accuracy and quality of material. Parts already in pro- 
duction include seals for automotive shock absorbers 
and universal joints, washers for water conditioner quick- 
connectors, end caps for electric condensers, aerosol 
container valve parts, engine valve stem deflectors and 
fastener components. 












Mold halves are periodically subjected to careful 
inspection under magnifying glasses, then mounted in 
chuck for cleaning. As a mold half is rotated, an 
operator holds a tool dipped in fine abrasive against it. 


A continuous automatic molding machine with plasticizing 


mill in foreground and rotary molding section in the background. 


Rotary knives (not visible) cut a ribbon of compound from the 


rear roll of the mill. The ribbon is fed up and back over 


the rollers and guided down between mold halves at a point where they 


close (directly in front of the operator). Net, which is the ribbon 
of compound after molds have punched out stock from it, returns 


High Accuracy Achieved 


Accuracy equal to or better than that obtainable by 
any other rubber-forming method is said to be routine 
with the new automatic continuous process. In general, 
diameters can be accurate within plus or minus 0.003 to 
0.005-inch, depending on size. A critical dimension 
on one part now in production is being held within plus 
or minus 0.0025-inch. On another part with a thin 
section and relatively large diameter, surfaces are pro- 
duced parallel within 0.003-inch. Accuracy is sub- 
stantially the same for fixed or closure dimensions, be- 
cause flash is so precisely controlled. 

Annual production of a million or more pieces will 
normally be required to justify the tooling cost and set- 
up of the new process. With present equipment, approx- 
imate maximum part dimensions with full tooling are 
114 inches diameter and one inch thickness. Actual 
limits depend on shape, total mass of the part, and 
type of material. Reducing the number of molds 
mounted on the machine permits larger parts to be pro- 
duced, but lowers the production rate. The process can 


from right center over rollers to mill (foreground). 


be used to mold natural and synthetic rubber com- 
pounds. 

The new process, based on methods and equipment 
originated by the Gora-Lee Corp., was originally limited 
to high-durometer compounds, and was applied exclu- 
sively to a few small proprietary parts. The Ohio Rub- 
ber Co. development of the process followed taking a 
license from Gora-Lee and subsequent purchase of the 
Gora-Lee Corp. This development has brought about 
the present versatility of the process, which can now be 
used for custom molding of a wide variety of parts, 
from materials with a wide range of physical properties, 
embracing a durometer hardness range from 45 to 95. 

Each machine consists of a two-roll plasticizing mill 
integrated with rotating molding equipment. The mold- 
ing section consists of two vertical 48-inch wheels on a 
common axle, spaced several inches apart. The out- 
board wheel normally mounts the mold cavities, and the 
inboard wheel holds the force plugs. In this set-up, the 
female mold cavities are fixed and the force plugs are 
movable. The force plugs are mounted on trunnions 
extending through the inboard wheel, actuated by spring- 
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Discharge end of a conveyor, with a 
molding machine in the background. About 90 

per cent of cure occurs in the mold, and the heated 
conveyor completes cure before discharging the pieces 


Over-all view of the molding machine area 
The machines are at the right, and discharge ends 
of conveyors at the left. The wire (foreground) 
leads from the conveyor tunnel to a precision 
temperature control device. 


loaded toggles. In effect, each unit is an individual 
mechanical press with a self-registering, single-cavity 
mold. With full tooling, there are 104 single-cavity 
molds on each machine. 

Each mold goes through a complete molding cycle 
during each revolution of the wheel. Opening, closing, 
and “bumping” of the molds is controlled by a station- 
ary cam, on which the follower of each mold toggle 
rides. While the cam accurately controls the timing of 
each of these operations in the cycle, the molds close 
and are held by toggle action against precisely-set spring 
pressure. 

In the usual method of feeding, the two-roll plas- 
ticizing mill is periodically supplied by the operator 
with compounded stock; all other operations are con- 
tinuous and automatic. Rotary knives cut from the 
mill a continuous ribbon of material which is fed over a 
closed loop of rollers through the machine and back to 
the mill. At the point on the rotating wheels at which 
molds close, the ribbon is fed between the open mold 
halves. Each mold cuts the amount of material it needs 
from the ribbon as it closes. 








Application of a rubber cap 
molded by the automatic process 
in a waterproof electrical condenser 










The plant at Stratford, Conn., at present has ten of 
the 48-inch machines, plus several smaller machines of 
more limited capability. Production rate of each of 
the 48-inch machines normally ranges from 40,000 to 
200,000 per day with full tooling. Under certain special 
circumstances, production rates can be much _ higher 
Production rate depends upon the size and shape of the 
part and the type of material. In general, however, the 
production rate is determined by the required curing 
time. 

Many low-grade compounds used in low-cost molded 
parts require long curing time, so that the machines 
would have to be slowed to accommodate them. Since 
the low cost of automatic production results from high 
machine output, this reduction might make the process 
uneconomical for parts made from such materials. In 
the case of many such inexpensive parts, however, Ohio 
Rubber says that its compounding experts will be able 
to develop alternate compounds which can be molded 
at high production rates and which at the same time will 
be low enough in cost so that the desired over-all savings 
will result. 














Division of Rubber Chemistry, A.C. S., 
Meets in Chicago 


September 10 through 12 


istry of the American Chemical Society will be held 

at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, on Sep- 
tember 10 through 12 in conjunction with a meeting of 
the parent society. The three-day meeting will feature 
the presentation of 31 technical papers and the 1958 
Charles Goodyear Lecture. Other activities of interest 
will include a luncheon-meeting of the Twenty-Five Year 
Club, a business meeting and a divisional banquet. 

The technical program for the meeting has been di- 
vided into four sessions, each with its own theme. Addi- 
tional papers on topics outside the specified areas of 
interest will also be presented at each session. On 
Wednesday afternoon, September 10, the papers will be 
on “Analytical Methods, Pigments and Properties.” R. 
F. Dunbrook, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Division 
Chairman, will preside. 

The meeting on Thursday morning, September 11, 
will be devoted to papers on “Vulcanization and Deterio- 
ration.” E. H. Krismann, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Division Vice-Chairman, will serve as chair- 
man. The Thursday afternoon session, under the direc- 
tion of S. C. Nicol, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., will 
feature papers on “High Temperature Resistance.” The 
last session, on “New Elastomers and Adhesives,” will 
be held on Friday morning, September 12. A. E. Lau- 
rence, Phillips Chemical Co., will preside. 

The business meeting will be held at 11:05 a.m., 
Thursday, September 11. This will be followed by the 
Charles Goodyear Medal Lecture, “‘Comments on Poly- 
sulfide Elastomers,” by Dr. J. C. Patrick, Thiokol Chem- 
ical Corp. 

The ladies who are present have been invited to par- 
ticipate in the ladies’ activities arranged by the parent 
society. All are asked to attend a suppliers’ cocktail 
party in the Main Ballroom of the Hotel Sherman on 
Thursday before the division banquet, which will be 
held at the same place at 6:45 p.m. Banquet tickets 
may be ordered in advance. 

Mr. Laurence, who is serving as General Chairman 
of the Local Arrangements Committee, will be assisted 
by V. J. LaBrecque, Victor Manufacturing & Gasket Co. 
as General Vice Chairman. Committee chairmen are: 
Finance, S. F. Choate (Tumpeer Chemical); Printing, 
L. W. Heide (United States Rubber); Banquet, J. P. 


T: 74th meeting of the Division of Rubber Chem- 





Program of the 
DIVISION OF RUBBER CHEMISTRY 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois 
September 10-12, 1958 


Wednesday Morning—September 10 
.M.—Registration. 
.M.—Twenty-Five Year Club Luncheon (C. 
M. Baldwin, United Carbon Co., Chair- 
man). 


Wednesday Afternoon—September 10 
2:00 P.M.—Introductory remarks by R. F. Dun- 
brook, Division Chairman. 
2:05 P.M.—Technical Papers—‘“Analytical Methods, 
Pigments and Properties.” 


Thursday Morning—September 11 

9:00 A.M.—Technical Papers —“Vulcanization and 
Deterioration.” 

11:05 A.M.—Business Meeting. 

11:15 A.M.—Charles Goodyear Medal _ Lecture: 
“Comments on Polysulfide Elastomers,” 
by J. C. Patrick, Thiokol Chemical 
Corp 


Thursday Afternoon—September 11 
2:00 P.M.—Technical Papers—“High Temperature 
Resistance.” 


Thursday Evening—September 11 
6:00 P.M.—Suppliers’ Cocktail Party. 
6:45 P.M.—Division Banquet. 
Friday Morning—September 12 
9:00 A.M.—Technical Papers—“New Elastomers 
and Adhesives.” 











Sheridan (New Jersey Zinc) and R. R. Kann (Good- 
year); Program and Meeting Rooms, H. D. Shetler (Chi- 
cago Rawhide Manufacturing); Housing, J. Groot (Dry- 
den Rubber ); Registration, Robert Varick (Fred A. Jen- 
sen); Ladies’ Entertainment, J. E. Stonis (C. P. Hall); 
Transportation, H. E. Minnerly, Jr. (Goodrich); Pub- 
licity, M. J. O'Connor (O’Connor & Co.); Information, 
F. P. Steitz (J. M. Huber). Charles M. Baldwin, United 
Carbon Co., will act at chairman of the luncheon-meet- 
ing of the Twenty-Five Year Club. 

Abstracts of the technical papers to be presented at 
the meeting follow herewith. 








Wednesday Afternoon—September 10 





Analytical Methods, Pigments and Properties 


R. F. Dunbrook, Presiding 


Fa 


:00 P.M.—1—Introductory remarks. 


:05 P.M.—2—The Determination of Zine Oxide in Rubber 

Vuleanizates by X-Ray Diffraction. M. P. Wagner, S. H. 
Laning and J. W. Sellers (Research Laboratories, Colum- 
bia-Southern Chemical Corp., Barberton, Ohio). (Paper 
will be presented by Mr. Wagner). 


The need for a rapid, non-destructive analysis for zinc oxide 
in rubber vulcanizates prompted the consideration of the X-ray 
techniques. Diffraction patterns from the surface of the sample 
were found to give reliable correlation with the concentration 
of zinc oxide in the sample. The experimental procedure and 
treatment of the data will be discussed. Application of this 
technique to some typical filled sulfur rubber vulcanizates indi- 
cated that, while zinc oxide is necessary for the production of 
cross-links, consumption of zinc oxide is independent of th2 
amount and type of reinforcing filler. 


2:25 P.M.—3—Semi-Micro Determination of Free Sulfur in 
Cured Rubber Stocks. Roger W. Strassburg (General 
Chemical Laboratories, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio). 


Our method of finding the state of cure of a vulcanized 
rubber sample is based on a determination of the free sulfur 
content. Since dissection of rubber products often requires that 
very small samples be analyzed, the method can be utilized on 
amounts of material between 15 and 50 mg. Free sulfur in 
the sample is allowed to react with sodium sulfite to produce 
sodium thio-sulfate which is then titrated with standard iodine 
solution after removal of excess sulfite. The accelerator tetra- 
methylthiuram disulfide interferes with this analysis and the 
method is not applicable if it is present. 

Sample preparation was found to exert considerable influence 
on the accuracy and precision of the analysis. Accuracy de- 
pends on the extent of subdivision of the sample because the 
the extraction with sodium sulfite will be less complete for 
larger pieces of rubber. Precision depends on the uniformity 
both of sample subdivision and sulfur content. A comparison 
between samples sheeted on a standard rubber mill and granu- 
lated to uniform size in a semi-micro Wiley mill after freezing 
with solid carbon dioxide shows improvement in both accuracy 
and precision by the latter method. Processing the rubber with- 
out treatment with solid carbon dioxide causes much difficulty 
in handling and the loss of free sulfur by further vulcanization 
during the resultant frictional heating. A study of sample sub- 
division indicates there is an optimum mesh size which pro- 
vides for both ease of handling in the analytical procedure and 
completeness of extraction. 

Techniques which allow the free sulfur content of a part of 
a tire to be determined without destroying the tire will be illus- 
trated. The simplicity and speed of the semi-micro free sulfur 
method will be demonstrated in a 16 mm. movie of the actual 
operation. 


2:45 P.M.—1—tThe Determination of Free Sulfur in Accel- 
erators. R. A. Hively and C. W. Wadelin (Research Divi- 
sion, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio). (Paper 
will be presented by Mr. Wadelin). 


Several methods have been proposed for the determination of 
free sulfur in accelerators. Some of the methods can be applied 
in certain specific cases, but no general procedure is available 
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for accelerators except, possibly, the isotope dilution method of 
Ikeda and Kambara. With this method it would be necessary to 
isolate the sulfur or a derivative in pure form, weigh the amount 
isolated, and measure its specific radioactivity. Mercaptans inter- 
fere in determinations based on the reaction of alkali cyanide 
with sulfur. A polarographic procedure is sensitive and accu- 
rate, but miscellaneous sulfides, disulfides, sulfenamides, etc., 
have reduction waves that interfere with the estimation. 

This paper proposed a preliminary chromatographic separa- 
tion of accelerators which interfere with the polarographic de- 
termination of sulfur. Accelerators are retained on an alumina 
column from benzene solutions but free sulfur passes through 
The polarographic method of Poulton and Tarrant is used to 
measure the sulfur by means of the wave whose half wave 
potential is —0.6 volt versus the saturated calomel electrode 
Either a recording or manual polarograph can be used as only 
a single current measurement is required for each sample 
From 0.02 to 3.6% of free sulfur can be determined in 2- 
mercaptobenzothiazole, benzothiazyl disulfide, thiuram disul- 
fides, dithiocarbamates, or sulfenamides. Approximately one 
hour is required for the determination. 


:05 P.M.—5—Accelerated Testing of Ozone Cracking In- 
hibitors. F. B. Smith and W. F. Tuley (Development De- 
partment, Naugatuck Chemical Division, United States 
Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn.). (Paper will be presented 
by Mr. Smith). 


In the research program at Naugatuck Chemical both accel- 
erated and unaccelerated tests are used to screen and select 
commercial ozone cracking inhibitors. Typical data from this 
work are shown, indicating the relative effectiveness of several 
commercial chemical antiozonants in tread and sidewall con:- 
pounds. The proper use of waxes with these antiozonants is also 
illustrated. 

It is demonstrated that the accelerated test may produce mis- 
leading results unless employed in conjunction with other more 
definitive tests. This variation may be explained in these terms: 
Over-saturation of the rubber surface with ozone largely de- 
creases the concentration of protective antiozonant in the rubber 
surface and ozone cracking occurs. Rate of renewal of anti- 
ozonant in the surface from the underlying layers is insufficient 
to rectify the initial loss in concentration. Under atmospheric 
conditions the concentration of ozone is generally much lower 
and such marked decrease in the antiozonant concentration is 
not likely to occur. 

In terms of actual product performance (i.e., 
informative tests are shown to be the outdoor dynamic cracking 
test and the outdoor wheel test. These tests show that N-phenyl- 
N’ cyclo-hexyl p-phenylene diamine produces substantially 
greater inhibition of ozone cracking than other commercial 
chemical antiozonants. 


tires) the most 


3:30 P.M.—6—The Formation of Volatile Fatty Acids in 
Ammonia-Preserved Natural Latex Concentrates. J. S. 
Lowe (Dunlop Research Center, Dunlop Malayan Estates 
Limited, Malacca, Malaya) and J. A. Carr (Dunlop Re- 
search Center, Toronto, Canada). (Paper will be presented 
by Mr. Carr). 


Measurement of volatile fatty acids present in ammonia-pre- 
served natural latex is of importance in judging the degree of 
preservation of such latex. It is comparatively easy to produce 
a latex of low VFA content but it is another matter to ensure 
that the latex reaches the consumer with a VFA of low level or 
even of constant level from shipment to shipment. 

The formation of volatile fatty acids in ammonia-preserved 
natural latex concentrate has been studied and the results show 
that the following factors contribute to their formation: (a) 
Ihe quality of the field latex, the level of bacteria population 
in the latex and the length of time they have been allowed to 
remain viable in the latex; (b) The amount of serum substrate 
available for the enzymic process; (c) The degree of inhibition 
exerted by the level of ammoniation;: (d) The reduction-oxida- 
tion potential of the latex. Data are presented supporting these 
conclusions and some of the controlling factors are discussed 





3:50 P.M.—7—Important Quality Factors in Styrene-Buta- 
diene Rubber (SBR) as Affected by Stabilizers and Floc- 
culation Techniques. B. A. Hunter, A. C. Nawakowski, 
R. R. Barnhart, E, B. Hansen and E. M. Campbell (De- 
velopment Department, Naugatuck Chemical Division, 
United States Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn.). (Paper 
will be presented by Mr. Hunter). 


Adequate stabilization of styrene rubbers demands careful 
consideration if maximum quality is to be obtained. Improperly 
stabilized styrene rubber readily undergoes heat degradation dur- 
ing manufacture in the polymer plant and also during hot proc- 
essing operations in the subsequent manufacture of the finished 
product. Heat degradation is evidenced in polymer discolora- 
tion, resinification, changes in Mooney viscosity and eventual 
gel build-up. These effects are reflected in the processing char- 
acteristics of the raw polymer and also in the quality of the 
final vulcanizate. Oil-extended polymers are especially suscep- 
tible to heat degradation. The proper selection of an effective 
stabilizer is of particular importance in these polymers. 

Commercial styrene rubber stabilizers vary considerably in 
their influence on the heat stability and processing character- 
istics of the polymer. Certain phenolic types exert a peptizing 
action which may promote breakdown of the polymer. The 
non-discoloring aryl phosphite type stabilizer is effective in pre- 
venting Mooney fluctuations and gel build-up in hot processed 
polymers and has wide applicability in both conventional and 
oil-extended types. 

Data are presented which illustrate the adverse influence of 
excessive usage of sodium chloride as a flocculating agent. The 
advantages of the acid-glue flocculation technique as compared 
to the conventional salt-acid procedure are apparent in the 
improved heat stability of acid-glue flocculated polymers. Cor- 
responding superiority in the physical properties of vulcanizates 
of the acid-glue polymer is evident when the uncompounded 
polymer is subjected to high temperature processing conditions. 

rhe relationship between polymer instability and the presence 
of certain metallic ions (specifically iron) is re-emphasized in 
the present work. 


1:10 P.M.—8&—Kinetics of Filler-Polymer Interaction Be- 
tween Fine Particle Silica or HAF Carbon Black and SBR 
or Butyl Rubber. Melvin P. Wagner and John W. Sellers 
(Research Laboratory, Columbia-Southern Chemical 
Corp., Barberton, Ohio). (Paper will be presented by Mr. 
Wagner). 


The thermal interaction of various fine particle silicas, calcium 
silicate, and HAF carbon black with styrene rubber or butyl 
rubber was examined kinetically. The reaction of fine particle 
silica and HAF blacks followed zero order kinetics with an 
activation energy sufficiently high (17 = 3 kcal./mole) to indi- 
cate that a chemical reaction (as contrasted to purely physical 
adsorption) was involved. In line with its indicated chemical 
nature, filler-polymer interaction was found to be irreversible. 
Cold milling techniques revealed that fine particle silica was as 
good a free radical acceptor as HAF carbon black. The kinetics 
of the filler-polymer gel development were not altered with 
the use of an esterified fine particle silica. 

Like graphatized channel black, calcium silicate showed no 
temperature coefficient of filler-polymer interaction. Modern 
theory suggests that reinforcement mainly is a result of chem- 
ical interactions between filler and elastomer during vulcaniza- 
tion. These experimental results, then, show the potential of 
fine particle silica to participate effectively in filler-polymer 
interactions equal to high efficiency reinforcing carbon blacks. 


1:30 P.M.—9—The Organic Nature of Carbon Black Sur- 
faces. [I—Quinones and Hydroquinones by Coulometry at 
Controlled Potential. J. V. Hallum and H. V. Drushel 
(Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penna.). (Paper will be presented 


by Mr. Hallum). 


A quantitative method for the determination of quinone oxy- 
gen and hydroquinone hydroxyl on the surface of carbon blacks 
by coulometric reduction or oxidation is described. This method 
consists of suspending, by means of stirring, a sample of carbon 
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black in a solution of dimethylformamide and the electrolyte. 
This slurry is then electrolyzed at constant potential using 
compartmented cells to prevent reverse reactions from occurring. 
The number of coulombs required for the reaction, whether 
oxidation or reduction, is determined by graphic integration of 
the current-time curve from the recorder. The compartmented 
cells used provided controlled hydrodynamic conditions so that 
the reactions proceeded at a reasonable rate with reproducible 
results. 

The number of coulombs of electricity (Q) consumed for 
either oxidation or reduction is given by the equation 


Q = (i—iim) dt, 
where i is the current in amperes, ijim is the limiting current in 


amperes and t is the time in seconds. From this, the weight per 
cent of quinone oxygen is calculated by means of the equation 


Q(16.00) (100) 


n(96,500) (sample weight ) 





% Quinone O 


where n is the number of electrons transferred in the electrode 
reaction. Similarly, the weight per cent of hydroquinone hydroxyl 
is calculated as follows: 


Q(17.01) (100) 





“ Hydroquinone OH 
n(96,500) (sample weight) 


The control potential and n were determined on the basis of 
previous polarographic studies. 

The results obtained were reproducible with either five or ten 
gram samples and varied according to the nature of the black 
from essentially zero to a high of 1.020% quinone oxygen and 
from zero te 0.344% for hydroquinone OH. 


1:50 P.M.—10—The Sorption of Benzene by Natural and 
Synthetic Polymeric Hydrocarbons. Paul Fugassi and 
George Ostapchenko (Coal Research Laboratory, Depart- 
ment of Chemistry, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Penna.). (Paper will be presented by Mr. 
Fugassi). 


The sorption of benzene on natural and synthetic hydrocarbon 
polymers has been measured at 45°C. using a gravimetric method 
employing McBain-Baker spring balances. The sorption of ben- 
zene on these polymers is isothermally reversible. Measure- 
ments were made on the following hydrocarbon polymers: 
natural rubber, balata, polyisobutylene, cis, 1-4 polybutadiene, 
polyethylenes, polypropylenes and polystyrenes. Measurements 
have been limited to relative pressures between 0.2 and 0.9. 
Spring balances have relatively low precision at low relative 
pressures because of low sorption. At very high relative pres- 
sures corrections are necessary for the adsorption of benzene on 
the spring and on the glass bucket carrying the sample. Such 
corrections are negligible at relative pressures lower than 0.9. 

Over this range of relative pressures, the experimental results 
have been fitted to a sorption isotherm of the form 

Cc l K —1 


Ww. AK 


a €, 


AK 


In this equation, W. is the equilibrium sorption in moles of 
benzene per gram of polymer, A is moles of internal sites per 
gram of polymer, K is an equilibrium constant (dimensionless ) 
and c is the relative pressure or the pressure of benzene divided 
by the vapor pressure of benzene at 45°C. This equation is a 
special form of a more general equation derived from kinetic 
considerations for the sorption of polar vapors, such as water, 
by polar gels such as polysaccharides, proteins, and coal. 

It has been found that the value of A can be calculated if 
the polymer has a known structure and if rotation about indi- 
vidual carbon-carbon bonds is free. Anything which hinders 
such rotation such as cross-linking or order will give lower 
values of A. The experimental determination of A for a given 
polymer sample of known structure will permit the estimation 
of the amount of order present in such a sample. 
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Thursday Morning—September 11 





Vulcanization and Deterioration 


E. H. Krismann, Presiding 


9:00) A.M.—I11—Radiation Vuleanization of Elastomers. 
Dale J. Harmon (Research Center, B. F. Goodrich Co.. 
Brecksville, Ohio). 


Radiation cure studies were made on carbon black reinforced 
styrene rubber, nitrile rubber, chloroprene rubber and _ natural 
rubber compounds, and optimum cures determined. Static and 
dynamic measurements were made as well as ozone cracking 
and oxidation rates and elevated temperature stress-strain and 
test tube aging measurements and the results were compared 
with those of chemical cures of the same elastomers. The effect 
of temperature on the curing rates as well as the effect of adding 
antioxidant to the radiation cured compounds was examined. 
A comparison was made between compounds cross-linked by 
exposure to gamma rays from Cobalt 60 and high speed elec- 
trons from a 2 MEV Van de Graaff Generator. 

It was found that the static and dynamic properties of the 
radiation cures were similar to those of the chemical cures. 
The stress-strain properties of the radiation cures most re- 
semble those of peroxide cures. In general, the radiation cures 
were found to have higher heat stability, equivalent ozone re- 
sistance and higher oxidation rates. Heat was found to accel- 
erate the radiation cross-linking of natural rubber. The addi- 
tion of an antioxidant results not only in improved heat sta- 
bility but also in an improvement in initial stress-strain prop- 


erties. 


9:20 A.M.—12—Heat, Ozone and Gamma Radiation Stabil- 
ity of Highly Saturated Adduct Rubber Vulcanizates. G. FE. 
Meyer, F. J. Naples. and H. M. Rice (Research Division, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio). (Paper will 
be presented by Mr. Meyer). 


In further aging-stability studies on the recently described 
adduct elastomers (Rubber World, July, 1957, p. 529; August, 
1957, p. 695) highly saturated (over 80%) methanethiol adducts 
of emulsion polybutadiene have been evaluated under more 
severe conditions than heretofore. These potentially low cost 
specialty rubbers have outstanding resistance to the degradative 
effects of ozone, high temperature, gamma radiation, etc. 

Handling, processing and vulcanization procedures for the 
adducts are essentially the same as for styrene rubber. Also, 
as in the case of styrene rubber, curing recipes containing little 
or no free sulfur generally produce stocks having the best resis- 
tance to aging at elevated temperatures. 

Very highly saturated adducts, containing no added anti- 
ozonant, show extraordinary ozone resistance; for example, a 
black loaded tread type stock exhibited no cracking upon ex- 
posure to 16,000 phm ozone for over 200 hours. Under the 
same conditions, Enjay Butyl 218 and Neoprene WRT cracked 
in less than 20 and 1 hour, respectively. Suitably vulcanized 
adducts appear at least equivalent to resin-cured butyl rubber 
in curing-bladder stocks tested under simulated production con- 


ditions. 


9:40 A.M.—13—Chemical-Loaded Molecular Sieves as Lat- 
ent Curing Aids. Il—Accelerators for Vuleanization of 
Neoprene. F. M. O'Connor and T, L. Thomas (Linde Co. 
Division, Union Carbide Corp., Tonawanda, N. Y.). (Paper 
will be presented by Mr. O'Connor). 


Neoprene formulations, like most rubber compounds, are 
processed at elevated temperatures. During this processing, 
premature vulcanization or “scorch” is a_ serious problem, 
particularly when accelerators are used to speed up the rate 
of cure. Ideally, the accelerator should be inactive during the 
various stages of processing, such as mixing and extruding, 
but should be available during vulcanization to promote a 
rapid cure. The combination of a Linde molecular sieve with 
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compounds which are powerful accelerators for neoprene vul- 
canization produces such an acceleration system. These mate- 
rials are unique, temperature-sensitive accelerators. 

Compounds such as catechol and diethyl thiourea have been 
combined with molecular sieves to produce accelerators which 
offer very rapid cure rates while maintaining good processing 
safety. Considerably improved Mooney scorch times over those 
obtained with catechol and diethyl thiourea alone are obtained 
in both the W types and the G types of neoprene. These accel- 
erators are useful in neoprene formulations containing the com- 
monly used reinforcing fillers including carbon black, clay and 
natural whiting 

The combination of diethyl thiourea and molecular sieves, 
which gives safe-processing, rapid-curing stocks, is particularly 
useful when the vulcanizate requires good aging characteris- 
tics. Catechol loaded molecular sieves offer compounds which 
combine extra long Mooney scorch times with rapid vulcan* 


iZauion. 


10:05 A.M.—14—Molding of Resilient Urethane Foams. 
R. E. Knox (Elastomer Chemicals Department, E. 1. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del.). 


Resilient urethane foams are becoming increasingly more 
important as cushioning materials in the automotive and furni- 
ture fields. Articles of desired shapes and sizes can be made 
by molding to shape during the foaming reaction using a pre- 
determined mold. They may also be postformed from slab 
foam by contour cutting or heat forming operations, 

Advances in processing methods, particularly in molding, 
have kept pace with the marked improvements in urethane 
foaming systems. This paper gives a brief review of the funda- 
mentals pertaining to the molding of solid and cored items, 
and discusses the more important variables involved in this 
operation. 

The methods developed for eliminating some of the difficul- 
ties and deficiencies encountered in earlier molded articles of 
urethane foam, such as skin coarseness, cellular irregularity, 
non-uniformity of density, hard edges, surface marking, pneu- 
maticity, and slow recovery from deformation, will be discussed. 
Additionally, the important economic factors that enter into any 
comparison of the relative merits of molded versus slab pro- 
duction, such as density and scrap losses, will be reviewed 


10:25 A.M.—15—Degradation of Polyisoprene Networks by 


Oxygen. E. M. Bevilacqua (Research Center, United States 
Rubber Co., Wayne, N. J.). 


Volatile products of the oxidation (at 120°C.) of natural 
rubber vulcanized in two distinct ways are identical with those 
obtained from raw rubber. Rates of oxidation of the vulcan- 
izates are similar, but faster than that of raw rubber. Solubility 
and swelling after oxidation are not affected by the nature of 
the cross-linking agent. Differences between the oxidation of 
vulcanized and raw rubber must be traced to some feature 
common to vulcanizates containing carbon-to-carbon and car- 
bon-to-sulfur bonds in the cross-link, and external to the cross- 


link itself 


10:45 A.M.—1l6—Wing-Stay 100 as an Antioxidant and as 
an Antiozonant. R. B. Spacht, W. S. Hollingshead and J. 
G. Lichty (Research Division, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio). (Paper will be presented by Mr. 
Spacht). 

The properties of Wing-Stay 100, a mixed diaryl-p-phenylene- 
diamine, are described. This age resistor is a low melting 
solid which is approximately three times as soluable in rubber 
as diphenyl-p-phenylenediamine. [his age resistor, like di- 
phenyl-p-phenylenediamine, is especially effective in carbon 
black reinforced stocks. Superior resistance to oxidative degra 
dation and flex-cracking is demonstrated by incorporation of 
the mixed diaryl-p-phenylenediamine in vulcanized natural rub 
ber tread stock. 

Wing-Stay 100 is an excellent stabilizer for discoloring types 
of polymers such as SBR-1000, 1502 and 1712. As little as 
0.50 to 0.75% in raw polymers gives superior resistance to 





oxidation as compared to the usual 1.25 parts of phenyl-beta- 
naphthylamine 

Wing-Stay 100 uniquely combines a number of the very 
desirable properties found in other commercially available 
antiozonants. Since this product is a mixture, a combination 
could be selected which makes this possible. For instance, 
this new product has low volatility. This is a decided advan- 
tage in articles which are known to operate at temperatures 
over 200°F. and results in a longer useful life for the anti- 
ozonant. Secondly, this mixed diaryl-p-phenylenediamine does 
not activate the cure, as is commonly encountered among the 
better antiozonants. 


11:05 A.M.—Business meeting. Best paper award. 


11:15 A.M.—17—Charles Goodyear Medal Award Lecture: 
Comments on Polysulfide Elastomers. J. C. Patrick (Thio- 
Kol Chemical Corp., Trenton, N. J.). 


No abstract available. 





Thursday Afternoon—September I] 





High Temperature Resistance 
S. C. Nicol, Presiding 


2:00 P.M.—18—Transition Behavior of Polychloroprene 
and Polychloroprene-SBR Blends. R. M. Kell, B. Bennett 
and P. B. Stickney (Battelle Memorial Institute, Colum- 
bus, Ohio). (Paper will be presented by Mr. Kell). 


The chloroprene polymers have limited application at low 
temperatures because of the ease with which they crystallize. 
In an investigation of this problem, dilatometric studies have 
been carried out to determine crystallization rates, melting 
ranges, and the effect of vulcanization for various polychloro- 
prenes. 

A typical polychloroprene (Neoprene W) was also blended 
with 10, 20, and 30 phr of a styrene rubber and studied over a 
temperature range including the glass and melting transitions. 
The glass transition temperature of the pure polychloroprene 
was lowered from —41° to —S0°C. by 30 phr of SBR-1500. 
The added SBR-1500 retarded the rate and ultimate degree of 
crystallization somewhat. The maximum rate of crystallization 
occurred near 5°C. for pure Neoprene W, Neoprene WRT, 
and for blends of Neoprene Type W with SBR-1500. 

Glass transition temperatures were compared with brittte 
point measurements in evaluating the low temperature per- 
formance of chloroprene polymers 


2:20 P.M.—19—The Dynamic Properties of Elastomers 
Measured Continuously with Temperature. A. D. Dingle 
and N. 8S. Grace (Dunlop Research Center, Toronto, Cana- 
da). (Paper will be presented by Mr. Dingle). 


A clear knowledge of dynamic properties is essential to the 
intelligent use of rubber compounds in dynamic service. It is 
well Known that products subject to severe dynamic use, such 
as tires, rapidly heat up in service and that the rate of heating 
depends upon the compounds used in the tire, particularly on 
the choice of elastomer. It is also accepted that the dynamic 
properties of the materials used will change as a result of the 
changes in temperature during service. Hence, the dynamic 
properties must be determined over the anticipated operating 
temperature range. 

The Dunlop Rotary Resilience Machine has been used to 
determine the dynamic properties of modulus, resilience and 
power loss as continuous functions of temperature. Elastomers 
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tested have included natural rubber, styrene rubber, butyl rub- 
ber and urethane rubber; reinforcing fillers varied in both load- 
ing and type have been tested; plasticizers, extending oils and 
method of cross-linking (peroxide versus sulfur) have also 
been studied. 

Curves relating the important dynamic properties with tem- 
perature over the range —40° to 200°C. will be shown. The 
practical importance of the results are discussed as well as the 
critical temperatures of resilience. The effects of frequency and 
amplitude on the properties are also considered. 


2:45 P.M.—20—Effect of Compounding or Processing Vari- 
ations on the High Temperature Properties of Hevea and 
Butyl Rubbers. F. M. Smith and W. A. Smith (Research 
Laboratories, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio). 
(Paper will be presented by Mr. F. M, Smith). 


Curing systems believed to give predominantly monosulfide, 
disulfide, and tetrasulfide linkages and carbon-to-carbon link- 
ages in Hevea compounds were evaluated with respect to high- 
temperature tensile properties. Blends of Hevea with balata, 
types and amounts of three antioxidants, and variation of 
major filler loading in Hevea were also investigated as a means 
of improving the heat resistance. No major improvement was 
attained by any of these means. 

Improvement in the heat resistant properties of three butyl 
rubber cure variations was sought by dynamically heat treat- 
ing butyl rubber-silica and butyl rubber-MPC black master- 
batches. Highest test temperature was 500°F. The heat treat- 
ment was beneficial to the silica stocks, detrimental to th2 
carbon black stocks. 


3:10 P.M.—21—Heat Resistance of a Chlorine-Containing 
Copolymer of Isoolefin and Multiolefins. D. J. Buckley 
and R. E. Clayton (Chemicals Research Division, Esso 
Research & Engineering Co., Linden, N. J.). (Paper will 
be presented by Mr. Clayton). 


Modern rubber technology requires practical polymer vul- 
canizates which resist degradation during severe exposure to 
very high temperatures. This is a major consideration in the 
establishment of MD-551, a chlorine-containing copolymer of 
isoolefin and multiolefins. 

This polymer has low chemical unsaturation of the order of 
one per cent, as desired for relative inertness to degradation. 
Its reactivity with respect to vulcanization is increased mark- 
edly by about 1.2% chlorine, in the highly active allylic posi- 
tion. The nature of the cross-link associated with the presence 
of chlorine contributes strongly to the heat resistance of vul- 
canizates of this polymer. 

MD-551 is a multi-purpose rubber with respect to the vari- 
ous formulation and production aspects of its utility. Examples 
dealt with in this paper comprise specific compounding and 
property features of chlorobutyl that can be applied to various 
heat resistant applications. 

[A major portion of this work was conducted under USAF 
Contracts Nos. AF 33(616)-3108 and AF 33(616)-3953 which 
were administered under the direction of the Materials Labora- 
tory, Wright Air Development Center.] 


3:35 P.M.—22—The High Temperature Properties of Elas- 
tomers Containing Carboxyl Groups. Robert A. Hayes 
(Research Laboratories, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio). 


Outstandingly high tensile strengths and elongations at 400°F. 
are obtained from butadiene-methacrylic acid copolymers vul- 
canized with epoxy resins in conjunction with various metal 
oxides. In a copolymer containing 15% methacrylic acid it has 
been shown that the high temperature properties improve greatly 
with increasing metal oxide content until an equivalent amount 
of oxide is added. Barium and magnesium oxides produc? 
stocks which are stiffer and stronger than those containing zinc 
or cadmium oxides. Reduction of the acid content of the copcly- 
mer to as little as three per cent causes a considerable increase 
in flexibility and elongation and only a slight decrease in 
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tensile strength. For example, a black-filled polymer contain- 
ing only 3% methacrylic acid and vulcanized with Epon 828 
(Firestone Plastic Co., Pottstown, Penna.) and magnesium 
oxide has a tensile strength at 400°F. of 825 psi and an elonga- 
tion of 260%. 

Aging data on these carboxy rubbers show that they are 
considerably better than conventionally cured diene polymers 
as well as being very superior in their properties at high tem- 
peratures. 

It is shown that the severe processing difficulties encountered 
with the carboxy polymers can be greatly eased by an in situ 
hydrolysis of a butadiene-methylmethacrylate copolymer with 
barium hydroxide octahydrate. Such polymers have the same 
good high temperature properties as those prepared from buta- 
diene and methacrylic acid. 


3:55 P.M.—23—Compounding Viton Fluoroelastomer for 
High Pressure, High Temperature Applications. G. A. 
Gallagher, T. D. Eubank and A. L. Moran (Elastomer 
Chemicals Department, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. 
Inc., Wilmington, Del.). (Paper will be presented by Mr. 
Gallagher). 


Viton A fluoroelastomer, a copolymer of vinylidene fluoride 
and hexafluoropropylene, is designed for exceptionally high tem- 
perature service. It retains its elastomeric properties in the 
temperature range of 400°F. to 600°F., and in addition has 
excellent resistance to most fluids both at room and elevated 
temperatures. However, early attempts to utilize Viton A for 
high pressure, high temperature hydraulic hose applications un- 
covered a blistering phenomenon which limited its utility. The 
hose blistering phenomenon will be described and a mechanism 
proposed based on a simulated blistering test. Studies utilizing 
this test will be presented and preferred methods for avoiding 
the blistering will be discussed. 


4:15 P.M.—24—Safe Processing Curing Systems for Viton 
Fluoroelastomers. A. L. Moran, R. P. Kane and J. F. 
Smith (Elastomer Chemicals Department, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del.). (Paper will 
be presented by Mr. Moran). 


rhe first curing systems for Viton A involve cross-linking by 
means of polyfunctional amines such as triethylene tetramine 
or peroxides such as benzoyl peroxide. While both of these 
systems produce good vulcanizate properties, they are some- 
what impractical due to poor processing safety. Blocked dia- 
mines, such as amine carbamates, are known to produce safer 
processing stocks as judged by conventional Mooney scorch 
tests. Evidence will be presented to describe other curing sys- 
tems which offer even safer processing methods. 


1:35 P.M.—25—Banbury Processing Characteristics of SBR 
and NBR Rubbers. K. C. Beach, V. E. Lowery and L. F. 
Comper (Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio). 
(Paper will be presented by Mr. Beach). 


Laboratory Banbury mixing characteristics of various types of 
styrene rubbers and nitrile rubbers are described. Using a simple 
HAF black reinforced formulation, reproducible Banbury power 
consumption curves characteristic of each type of rubber were 
obtained. Empirical measurements on rates of black pigment 
incorporation by the rubbers were obtained from the Banbury 
power consumption curves. Effect of Banbury ram pressures; 
revolutions per minute, and batch sizes on rate of black pigment 
incorporation by an oil-extended styrene rubber are described. 

A simple and rapid test based upon Banbury black incorpo- 
ration rates has been used as a quality control test at the 
polymer plant to insure uniformity in processing of each of the 
Plioflex styrene rubbers. Banbury black incorporation rates 
have also been found useful in evaluating the effect of poly- 
merization variables on processing characteristics of styrene 
rubbers and nitrile rubbers. 


6:45 P.M.—Division Banquet. 
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Friday Morning—September 12 





New Elastomers and Adhesives 


A. E. Laurence, Presiding 


9:00 A.M.—26—A Comparison of Tack Testing Methods for 
Pressure-Sensitive Tape. Franklin S. C. Chang (Mystik 
Adhesive Products, Inc., Northfield, Il.). 


The peeling resistance of pressure-sensitive tape is influenced 
by a number of intrinsic factors, e.g., rheological property and 
thickness of adhesive film, and arbitrary factors, e.g., peeling 
speed, peeling angle and pressure applied. Based on considera- 
tion of these factors, a comparison of several tack testing meth- 
ods for pressure-sensitive tape has been made. 

It was found that with no pressure applied, the peeling 
methods with plane adherend and rotating cylindrical adherend 
are practically the same. The rolling ball method, using inclined 
plane or curved track, operates at relatively high peeling rate 
and measures probably the upper limit of the resisting force, in 
which the flow property of adhesive plays a larger role than in 
other methods. The result of Hercules probe method is very 
close in nature to ASTM Method D-1000 for strength when 
applied to pressure-sensitive tape. 

For quality control, the most convenient are the peeling 
methods. The large number of testing readings required by the 
other methods to obtain representative data reduces their value 
for production control. 


9:15 A.M.—27—Studies in Tire Cord Adhesion. A. L. Miller 
and S. B. Robison (Chemicals Research Division, Esso 
Research & Engineering Co., Linden, N. J.). (Paper will 
be presented by Mr. Miller). 


The complexity of the tire cord adhesion bond is well known 
In this report attempts to delineate some of the variables are 
described. The principal adhesion system employed was a nat- 
ural rubber latex-RFL dip in conjunction with a second dip of 
a bromine containing isoolefin-multi-olefin copolymer (MD- 
571) cement, containing carbon black. The doubly-treated cord 
was then cured to a butyl rubber carcass stock, and adhesion 
was measured by the “H” test. 

Our results indicate that the principal contribution to cord 
adhesion comes from the resorcinol-formaldehyde resin. The 
addition of the latex elastomer to the dip may enhance or de- 
tract from this RF adhesion, depending on its olefin activity 
and concentration. Elastomers containing the isoprene mono- 
mer unit are more reactive than those containing the butadiene 
monomer unit. 

Studies of the bromine containing isoolefin-multiolefin copoly- 
mer (MD-571) cement composition indicate a strong adhesion 
dependence upon the activity of this elastomer, and there is a 
minimum bromine content for satisfactory adhesion in this 
system. Comparison of the bromine containing isoolefin-multi- 
olefin copolymer (MD-571) with its chlorine containing count- 
erpart (MD-551) indicates the former to be more reactive and 
results in higher cord adhesion. 


9:40 A.M.—28—An Aqueous Blocked-Isocyanate Dacron-to- 
Rubber Adhesive. I. #. L. Thompson, T. B. Marshall and 
1. T. Sweet (Dacron Research Laboratories, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Kinston, N. C.). (Paper will be 
presented by Mr. Thompson). 


The high modulus, dimensional stability, strength, and chem- 
ical and thermal stability of Dacron polyester fiber have made 
it an attractive candidate for use in mechanical rubber gocds 
One of the problems which has hindered major acceptance of 
this fiber in such applications has been that of inadequate 
Dacron-to-rubber adhesion using existing aqueous adhesives. 

The development of an aqueous adhesive for Dacron-rubber 
based upon the blocked-isocyanate principle is discussed. S:2v- 
eral aromatic polyisocyanates and a limited number of blocking 





agents were investigated as adhesive components. A latex and 
thickener constitute the remaining ingredients, and a screening 
of these components is presented. A study of the adhesive’s 
properties regarding composition, curing conditions, curing by- 
products, dipped cord shelf-life, effects on fiber properties, and 
adhesion to various rubber stocks, both static and dynamic, are 
discussed. 

Many of the familiar adhesion tests (H-pull, strip adhesion, 
CT fatigue, and dynamic adhesion) gave erroneous indications 
of the adhesive performance and were in general used for broad 


scouting. The final test was eventually an actual end use test. 


10:00 A.M.—29—An Aqueous Blocked-Isocyanate Dacron- 
to-Rubber Adhesive. Il. L. }. Parke (Industrial Products 
Research Laboratory, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Newport, Del.). 


The high modulus, dimensional stability, strength, and 
chemical and thermal stability of Dacron polyester fiber have 
made it an attractive candidate for use in mechanical rubber 
goods. One of the problems which has hindered major accept- 
ance of this fiber in such applications has been that of inade- 
quate Dacon-to-rubber adhesion using existing aqueous adhe- 
Sives. 

The evaluation of an aqueous blocked-isocyanate adhesive 
(coded D-15) for improved Dacron-to-rubber adhesion in com- 
mercial applications, particularly V-belts, is discussed. The 
general properties, formulation and preparation of the adhe- 
sive mixture, optimum cord dip stretching conditions and 
dipped cord properties are presented. Modifications to the ad- 
hesive for further improved adhesion, commercial processa- 
bility and application in natural rubber, styrene rubber and 
chloroprene rubber systems are discussed 

An end use evaluation was made to determine the commer- 
cial acceptability of the adhesive in V-belt applications. Data 
on adhesion, adhesion loss and cord strength loss of D-15 
treated Dacron reinforced V-belts are compared with com- 
mercial Dacron (resin latex dip) and rayon-reinforced belts. 


10:20 A.M.—30—Cyanosilicone Elastomers—A New Class 


of Solvent Resistant High Temperature Rubbers. T. C. 
Williams. R. A. Pike and F. Fekete (Silicones Division, 
Union Carbide Corp., Tonawanda, N. Y.). (Paper will be 
presented by Mr. Williams). 


Oil-resistant elastomers capable of retaining useful properties 
for extended periods at elevated temperatures are of consider- 
able interest in many fields. The discovery of thermally stable 
silicone polymers containing cyanoalkyl organofunctional 
groups has made possible a new class of solvent resistant rub- 
bers useful over the broad temperature range characteristic of 
the silicones 

Ihe preparation of cyanosilicone elastomers is conducted by 
methods similar to those employed with conventional silicone 
elastomers. The amount of cyanoalkyl substitution in the poly- 
mer, and the nature of the cyanoalkyl group is important in 
obtaining a high degree of solvent resistance over a wide tem- 
perature range. By proper selection of polymer composition, 
compound formulation, and processing, cyanosilicone elasto- 
mers are obtained which are operable under severe environ- 
ments where resistance to heat and oil are important factors. 
The general properties of cyanosilicone elastomers are pre- 
sented in comparison to a number of silicone and organic rub- 
bers. The industrial potential of cyanosilicone elastomers is 


discussed briefly 


10:40 A.M.—31—The Stereospecific Polymerization of Iso- 
prene with Lithium and Organolithium Compounds. R. S. 
Stearns and L. E. Forman (Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.. 
fkron, Ohio). (Paper will be presented by Mr. Stearns). 


All of the alkali metals will catalyze the polymerization of 
dienes such as butadiene and isoprene. However, when isoprene 
is catalyzed by lithium or organolithium compounds in the 
absence of oxygen containing solvents, a stereo-regular polymer 
is obtained. This polymer, Coral Rubber, has molecular struc- 
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ture, configuration and physical properties similar to Hevea and 
contains 93 to 95% cis-1,4, and 5-7% 3,4 addition. 

This stereospecific polymerization appears to proceed through 
a homogeneous catalytic mechanism irrespective of the solu- 
bility of the catalyst. It is suggested that stereoregularity is the 
result of a ciy coordination complex formed between the mono- 
mer and the lithium atom on the terminal carbon atom of the 
growing polymer chain which undergoes a rearrangement to 
form a six member cyclic activated complex. These complexes 
owe their relative stability to the ability of the lithium atom 
to undergo hybridization and to behave in many of its re- 
actions as an atom having considerable divalent character. 

The structure of the activated complex is supported by the 
Observed effects of temperature and type of solvent on the 
degree of stereoregularity obtained during the course of the 
polymerization reaction. Small concentrations of Lewis bases, 
such as ethers, completely change the stereospecific aspects of 
the lithium catalyzed polymerization of isoprene. This effect 
is due to the coordination of the Lewis base with the carbon 
bound lithium atom thus interfering with the ability of the 
lithium atom to participate in the proposed cyclic activated 
complex. The degree with which various Lewis bases destroy 
the stereoregular aspects of the lithium polymerization can be 
correlated with the relative base strength of these compounds. 


11:00 A.M.—32—cis-Polybutadiene-Natural Rubber Blends. 
H. E. Railsback, W. T. Cooper and N, A. Stumpe (Re- 
search and Development Department, Phillips Petroleum 
Co., Bartlesville, Okla.). (Paper will be presented by Mr. 
Railsback ). 


Although polybutadienes of high (95% ) cis configuration have 
displayed hysteresis properties fully equivalent to Hevea, the 
processing characteristics of these rubbers are inferior to the 
natural polymer. It has been discovered that blending 95% cis- 
polybutadiene in 1:1 ratios with natural rubber gives compounds 
with good processing characteristics and excellent hysteresis 
properties. In addition, these blends exhibit 20 to 30% better 
abrasion resistance in service (retread tires) than natural rub- 
ber alone. With these retread tires cracking resistance of the 
experimental stocks has been superior to that of the control. 

A factory test comparing 1:1 cis-polybutadiene-natural rub- 
ber blends to natural rubber has demonstrated that processing 
stocks of this type on large-scale equipment is practical. If 
the 10:00 x 20 truck tires on test confirm the results of the 
passenger retread tests, it should be possible to replace up to 
50 per cent or more of the natural rubber presently used in 
heavy-duty tire treads. In addition, a substantial improvement 
in the service performance should be realized compared to that 
obtained using natural rubber. 


11:25 A.M.—33—The Development of a Synthetic Rubber 
for Self-Sealing Fuel Tanks for Aircraft. Lawrence Spen- 
adel (Process Research Division, Esso Research & Engi- 
neering Co., Linden, N. J.) and R. J. Good (Convair Scien- 
tific Research Laboratory, San Diego, Calif.). (Paper will 
be presented by Mr. Spenadel). 


Swelling behavior and low temperature properties have been 
measured for copolymers of butadiene-methylpentadiene. A 
strong dependence of swelling on the monomer ratios and sulfur 
content of the copolymers was found. The maximum swelling 
occurred when the copolymer contained 20 to 30% butadiene. 
The freezing temperature of the copolymer decreased with in- 
creasing butadiene percentage. 

On the basis of the swelling behavior and low temperature 
characteristics of various polymers, a 50/50 copolymer of 
butadiene-methylpentadiene was developed for use as a synthetic 
sealant for self-sealing fuel tanks. By using only 0.25% sulfur 
for the vulcanization it was possible to obtain a copolymer 
which was superior to natural rubber in its initial swelling and 
also had adequate low temperature properties and mechanical 
strength. 
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Compounding for 


Heat-Resistant Insulations 


and Jackets 


By A. C. ROWLEY 


R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Results of studies of butyl rubber 
and styrene rubber for insulations, 
and of neoprene for jackets 


N keeping with the continuing trend in the wire and 
cable industry towards higher operating temperatures, 
and the consequent increase in the severity of aging 

requirements, the work to be reported in this paper was 
designed to indicate compounding methods by which the 
necessary improvements in typical insulation and jacket 
formulations might be obtained. 

For a number of years the most severe aging require- 
ments generally encountered were those specified by the 
Underwriter’s Laboratories for their RH and RH-RW 
designations, namely, the seven day oxygen bomb at 
80°C., and the twenty hour air bomb. Insulations are 
required to retain 50% of their original physical prop- 
erties, both tensile strength and elongation, after ex- 
posure to each aging test. 

It is possible to obtain this performance with styrene 
rubbers simply by using a limited amount of sulfur— 
usually about one part per 100 parts of hydrocarbon— 
as vulcanizing agent, depending on more liberal amounts 
of ultra accelerators, such as the metal dithiocarbamates, 
to effect a rapid and tight cure. This leaves a minimum 
of uncombined sulfur in the cured compound. Such a 
system of vulcanization also lends itself to good moisture 
resistance in an insulation, especially if an oxide of lead, 
such as litharge, is present to scavenge as lead salts and 
sulfides, the accelerator fragments and residual sulfur. 

With the advent of the Underwriter’s RHW cable des- 
ignation, which involves, along with the RH aging re- 
quirements, a six month immersion in 75°C. water for 
periodic measurement of insulation resistance, butyl 
rubber was considered for a time to be the best, if not 
the only, polymer available to meet the specification. The 
largest proportion of RHW constructions today are based 
upon butyl rubber, although during the past year several 
Underwriter’s Laboratory approvals of styrene rubber 
insulations to meet this designation have been granted. 
Highly moisture resistant styrene rubber stocks have been 
developed, partly following the vulcanization principles 


Note: This paper was presented at the Sixth Annual Symposium 
“Technical Progress in Communication Wires and Cables,” 
the Communications Department of the | S. Army Signal Engine 


Laboratories, Asbury Park, N. J., on December 4, 1957 
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outlined above, and partly through the use of increased 
organic fillers or resins, as opposed to inorganic or min- 
eral fillers. 

The most recent addition to the Underwriter’s Labora- 
tories list of cable designations is RHH, designed to 
establish specification requirements for cables that will 
function under 90°C. service temperatures in dry loca- 
tions. There are no moisture resistance tests, but heat 
aging requirements are of a somewhat higher order of 
magnitude than for the RH designations. Insulations 
must withstand a 42 hour air bomb test and seven days 
in the air oven at 121°C., retaining 50% of their original 
properties after the air bomb, and 60% after the oven 
test. The neoprene jacket must retain useful properties 
(900 psi tensile, 50% elongation) after 10 days in air 
at 121°. 

In general, butyl rubber has again been considered the 
best candidate for RHH insulations by most manufac- 
turers. In fact, it has not been unusual for RHW com- 
pounds, with little or no modification, to be submitted 
for approval under the RHH designation. On the other 
hand, there appear to be several instances where butyl 
rubber compounds of RH _ qualifications have been 
borderline or inadequate in aging resistance to meet 
RHH specifications. 

In many plants neoprene jackets suitable for RHH 
cable have also been difficult to develop. It has been 
with these problems in mind, and because of requests by 
the compounders in the field, that the following studies 
were made. ; 


Buty! Rubber Insulations 


Since the quinoid vulcanizing agents have been the 
ones most commonly used in butyl rubber compounds 
for wire and cable, a typical combination of GMF. 
Altax, and red lead in the ratio of 2, 4, and 6 parts. 
respectively, per 100 parts of elastomer was chosen as 
a control curing system. The base formulation used 
throughout the work is as follows: 


Butyl 035 
Stearic Acid 
Zinc Oxide 
Paraffin 
Nytal 400 


Fine Particle Calcined Clay 








TABLE I—AGED AND UNAGED PROPERTIES OF BUTYI 
035 COMPOUNDS WITH VARIOUS VULCANIZING 
AGENT-ACCELERATOR COMBINATIONS 


Compound————— 
A-| A-2 A-3 A-4 
Base Compound 258.0 258.0 258.0 258.0 
GMF 2.0 —a = 
Altax 4.0 aia = 
Red Lead 6.0 ‘ ofa w 
Sulfads 3.0 2.0 
Methyl Zimate 3.0 4.0 
Captax 1.5 a iS 
Litharge 5.0 


Unaged, open steam, 45 sec. @ 388°F. 


620 840 800 760 
770 770 730 


Fensile 
Elongation 670 


Aged, 40 hours in air bomb @ 260°F., 80 Ib./sq. in. 


rensile 580 600 


Elongation 5; 630 610 
“ Elongation Retained ; 82 79 


Aged 10 days in air oven @ 121°C. 


500 500 480 600 


rensile 
Elongation 510 680 650 660 


“ Elongation Retained 6 88 85 90 


Mooney Scorch, 250°F. (min.) 3 21 24 21 





Butyl 035 was chosen because of its resistance to 
aging, and of its general use in the industry. No anti- 
oxidants were employed since the use of effective doses 
of these materials in the low unsaturation polymer usually 
has an adverse effect on cure. 

Table I compares the physical properties, before and 
after aging, of the quinoid system with several Sulfads- 
Methyl Zimate-Captax-litharge combinations which have 
been under study for about a year at the Vanderbilt 
Laboratories. Sulfads is a vulcanizing agent with suffi- 
cient activity, when accelerated with Methyl Zimate and 
Captax, to cure Butyl 035 at a practical speed without 
the addition of elemental sulfur. This is of considerable 
interest in butyl rubber insulation compounding since 
sulfur, when used as a vulcanizing agent in butyl rubber, 
generally has a strongly adverse effect on electrical prop- 
erties and moisture resistance. 

Another feature of these curing systems is their relative 
freedom, from the scorch tendencies which have char- 
acterized many of the GMF-cured compounds. Aving 
data shown in Table I indicate good performance for 
both types of compound, and no hint that the GMF 
system might be deficient in this respect. The Sulfads- 
cured ‘stocks do, however, demonstrate slightly superior 
aging in the 10 day oven at 121°C. 

The litharge, appearing in compounds A-3 and A-4, 
is added for improved moisture resistance, and at the 
five part level has no effect on cure speed and physical 
properties. 

The base compound used in the above studies was 
mixed on water-cooled equipment. Many manufacturers 
use hot mixed stocks or heat-treated butyl rubber. This 
is frequently done with the addition of Polyac or other 
“promoters,” in order to obtain firmer, smoother-extrud- 


ing compounds in which the various ingredients are more 
efficiently dispersed, and in which cured physical and 
electrical properties are enhanced. 

To study the effects of such processing on aged prop- 
erties, the same base formula described above was mixed 
10 minutes at 350°F. in a Banbury, both with and 
without the additon of 0.15 part of Polyac promoter. 

Table Il compares the aged properties of a hot mixed 
base compound for the GMF curing system and the 
Sulfads system. There is evidence that the quinoid cure, 
especially when the promoter is used during Banbury 
mixing, may give marginal aging results, as judged from 
elongation data. 

The Sulfads cured compound, on the other hand, 
shows excellent stability regardless of mixing conditions, 
temperatures or promoters. Resistivity measurements on 
molded slabs give data in the range of 10'* ohms/cm. 
for both the GMF and Sulfads cures. 

The Sulfads curing system is under study by several 
wire manufacturers, for both RHW and RHH designated 
cable, and shows much promise in both applications. 


Styrene Rubber !nsulations 


As mentioned earlier, a sound and practical way to 
obtain superior aging styrene rubber compounds, such 
as those required to meet Underwriter’s Laboratories RH 
specifications, has been to limit the amount of s'fur to 
about one part, and accelerate the cure with liberal 
amounts of ultra accelerators, to the point where these 
materials may be considered the primary accelerators for 
such curing systems. 

Such a system, using one sulfur, three Bismate and one 
Altax, was described in detail in a paper in 1955 (L. A. 





TABLE IT—UNAGED AND AGED PROPERTIES OF Hot 
MIXED BASE COMPOUNDS WITH GMF AND 
SULFADS SYSTEM 

en —Compound 
—Base— ~—~ Using — 
without 0.15 Polyac 
Polyac in base 
C-1 C-2 C-3 C-4 
258.0 258.15 258.15 
GMF 2.00 
Altax = 4.00 
Red Lead G. aa 6.00 
Sulfads . a: —__—— 
Methyl Zimate ; — 
Captax 
Litharge - 5.0 


Base Compound 258 
Z 
4 


Unaged, open steam, 45 sec. @ 388°F. 
Tensile 680 800 680 
Elongation 650 760 710 
Aged, 40 hours in air bomb @ 260°F., 80 Ib./sq..i 


Tensile 500 580 560 
Elongation 460 620 460 
% Elongation Retained 71 82 65 

Aged, 10 days in air oven @ 121°C. 
Tensile 520 500 


Elongation 430 600 
% Elongation Retained 66 79 


Mooney Scorch, 250° F. (min.) 5 25 
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Brooks, J. L. Tronson and A. C. Rowley, “Ultra Accel- 
erators in CV Vulcanization,” presented before the 
Fourth Annual Symposium on “Technical Progress in 
Communication Wires and Cables,” Asbury Park, N. J., 
December 6 to 8, 1955). 

This and similar systems have had considerable suc- 
cess in RH and RH-RW insulations, and for this reason 
it has been used as a control and a starting point for the 
present investigation. The base formulation, prepared 
as a masterbatch, is shown below, and was used through- 
out the styrene rubber phase of the work: 


GR-S_ 1018 

GR-S_ 1503 
Stearic Acid 

Zinc Oxide 
Agerite White 
Agerite Resin D 
Hard Hydrocarbon 
Ceresin Wax 
Sunproofing Wax 
Atomite 

Fine Particle Calcined Clay 


It has long been known that several sulfur-bearing 
ultra accelerators, when used as vulcanizing agents in the 
absence of added elemental suifur, yield cured com- 
pounds of superior aging characteristics. Examples of 
such acelerators are Methyl Tuads, Methyl Selenac and 
Sulfads, containing, respectively, 13.3%, 17.2% and 
25% available sulfur or equivalent. These materials, 
however, when used alone at dosages high enough to 
give practical cure speeds, very frequently result in 
scorchy stocks. For example, a CV stock vulcanized 


with Tuads at the required level of four or five parts will 


give a scorch time of 3 or 4 minutes at 250°F. 

It was decided that an attempt should be made to 
cevelop a curing system based on one or more of the 
sulfur-bearing accelerators which would both be rela- 
tively scorch free, and possess aging properties superior 
to the low sulfur system. 

Table III shows the principal results of the first ex- 
periment. This series was designed to studv the effect of 
substituting a sulfur-bearing accelerator for elemental 





TABLE III—UNAGED AND AGED PROPERTIES OF 
STYRENE RUBBER COMPOUNDS WITH 
SULFUR-BEARING ACCELERATORS 


Compound 

B-2 B-3 B-4 
Base Compound ‘ 313 313 313 
Sulfur 
Altax 
Bismate 
Methyl Selenac 
Sulfads 


Unaged, open steam, 20 sec. @ 388°F. 
rensile 860 720 880 $20 8 900 
Elongation 750 900 800 940 710 


Aged, 20 hours in air bomb @ 260°F., 80 Ib./sq. in. 


rensile 780 1040 1100 800 
380 580 450 680 


79 


Elongation 
“ Elongation Retained 51 64 56 


Mooney Scorch, 250°F. (min.) 32 11 11 8 








TABLE IV—UNAGED AND AGED PROPERTIES OF 
STYRENE RUBBER COMPOUNDS WITH 
SULFUR AND SULFADS 

—Compound 
D-1 D-2 


Base Compound i 313.0 


Sulfur 1 
Altax 1 
Bismate 3 
Sulfads a 


Unaged, open steam, 20 sec. @ 388°F 


900 S80 
680 780 


Tensile 
Elongation 
Aged, 40 hours in air bomb @ 260°F., 80 Ib./sq. 
760 800 
240 420 
38 54 


Tensile 
Elongation 
“ Elongation Retained 


Mooney Scorch, 250°F. (min.) 27 5 





sulfur in the Bismate accelerated control. As the dosaze 
of sulfur-bearing accelerator is increased, the Bismate is 
reduced (partly to keep the cost within bounds). Methyl 
Tuads, although included in the series, is not shown 
because, even at a dosage of three parts, it was not fully 
cured at 20 seconds and could not be considered prac- 
tical, even in conjunction with the Bismate acceleration. 

Selenac, in compounds B-2 and B-3, also shows lack 
of activity at these dosages. Although B-2 shows excel- 
lent aging, its state of cure is low at 20 seconds. B-3., 
while approaching an adequate cure speed, shows only 
a minor gain, if any, over the control in aging. 

Sulfads, on the other hand, demonstrates both a high 
degree of activity, ard markedly superior aging. The 
proper dosage would appear to fall between one and 
two parts. Compound B-4, at one part, is not fully cured 
in 20 seconds, while B-5 at two parts is faster than 
necessary, and probably somewhat scorchy. Aging is 
excellent for both compounds. 

At this point it was decided that further evaluations 
should employ the air bomb with a 40 hour rather than 
a 20 hour exposure. In other words, an exploration 
would be made into the possibilities of styrene rubber 
stocks as candidates for RHH insulations. 

Table IV shows the effects of the 40 hour air bomb 
on the low sulfur control versus two Sulfads Stocks, 
with Sulfads at the 1.5 part level. Compound D-2 shows 
better than 50% retention of both tensile and elongation 
in this drastic test, but also demonstrates fast scorch. 
Compound D-3, containing increased Altax for improved 
scorch, shows an improvement in this respect, but loses 
a certain amount of age resistance. 

In Table V compounds E-| and E-2 duplicate the 
compounds D-1 and D-2, respectively, of Table IV. 
The retained physicals after aging are at a lower level, 
generally, than in the previous experiment. Compound 
E-3 indicates that a reduction in Bismate not only fails 
to improve scorch resistance, but also is harmful to the 
aging characteristics. E-4 stock, on the other hand, with 
five parts of added litharge, shows gains in all respects. 
Aging is again improved. The litharge is highly bene- 
ficial for electrical properties and moisture resistance, 
and the time to scorch is increased to seven minutes. 








TABLE V—UNAGED AND AGED PROPERTIES OF STYRENI 

RUBBER COMPOUNDS WITH BISMATE AND LITHARGE 

Compound-—————— 
E-2 E-3 : 
Base Compound 313.0 313.0 
Sulfur —— 
Altax 
Bismate 
Sulfads 
Litharge 
Unaged, open steam, 20 sec 

rensile 1300 840 

Elongation 760 790 840 
Aged, 40 hours in air bomb @ 260°F., 80 Ib./sq. in. 

Fensile 820 700 620 
Elongation 220 350 280 
“% Elongation Retained 29 44 33 


Mooney Scorch, 250°F. (min.) 28 6 5 





While this scorch rate is much faster than that of the 
low sulfur control, it does not necessarily place the 
Sulfads system in the category of an impractical 
compound. 

Although the data are as yet incomplete, there is 
evidence that the use of the delayed-action accelerator 
Amax in place of Altax in formulations of this type 
results in improved scorch control. In any case, with due 
caution in processing, it appears probable that styrene 
rubber compounds can be developed for successful 
production of RHH insulations. 


Neoprene Compounds 


In the programs on both butyl rubber and styrene 
rubber, the gains in aging were through developments 
in the curing systems, without modification or increase 
in the antioxidant dosages. In the neoprene studies, the 
first approach was to evaluate antioxidants and _ their 
combinations. 

An exploratory series of experiments were performed 
with a neutral Neoprene W compound containing no 
blacks, in which interactions were found between Agerite 
Stalite, Agerite Superlite, Butyl Zimate, and Zetax. The 
significant stocks of the series are shown in Table VI. 

These data show the step-wise gains in aging perform- 
ance by, first addition of Agerite Superlite to the straight” 
Agerite Stalite compound, and then the addition of 
either Butyl Zimate or Zetax to the above antioxidant 
combination. Butyl Zimate and Zetax are both accelera- 
tors for styrene rubber and natural rubber vulcanization, 
but in this Neoprene W stock, only the Zetax has a 
strong effect on cure activity, as shown by the scorch rate. 

It was decided that these combinations of ingredients 
should be evaluated in a typical Neoprene W wire 
compound. The next series of experiments used the 


black base compound shown below: 
Neoprene W 100 

Reogen : 

Extra Light Calcium Magnesia 

Sunproof 

Light Process Oil 

P-33 

Atomite 





VI—UNAGED AND AGED PROPERTIES OF 
NEOPRENE W COMPOUNDS WITH 
COMBINATIONS OF ANTIOXIDANTS 


TABLE 


Compound————_~ 
F-] F-2 F-3 F-4 
Neoprene W 100 100 100 100 
Extra Light Calcium Magnesia 4 
Light Process Oil & 
Atomite Whiting 
Fine Calcined Clay 
Zinc Oxide 
Thiate A 
Agerite Stalite 
Agerite Superlite 
Butyl ‘Zimate 
Zetax 


Unaged, open steam, 45 sec. @ 388°F. 


rensile 1020 1020 1100 1140 
Elongation 860 870 900 880 


Aged, 10 days in air oven @ 121°C. 
ensile 860 960 920 1000 
Elongation 320 440 450 570 


77 


% Elongation Retained 3 51 50 65 


Aged, 10 days in oxygen bomb @ 80°C., 300 Ib./sq. in. 
rensile 860 860 960 1000 
Elongation 460 600 650 690 
% Elongation Retained 53 69 72 78 


Mooney Scorch, 250°F. (min.) 8 9 7 5 


TABLE VII—UNAGED AND AGED PROPERTIES OF 
NEOPRENE W HEATER CORD COMPOUNDS WITH 
DIFFERENT ANTIOXIDANT COMBINATIONS 


—__—_—_ Compound ——_——_ 
G-2 G3 G-4 G-5 


Neoprene Heater Cord Base 225.00 
Zinc Oxide 5: : : 5.0 5.00 
Thiate A ‘ 1.00 
Sulfads = 0.25 
DPG 0.25 
Rio Resin 

Agerite White 

Agerite Stalite 

Agerite Superlite 

Butyl Zimate 

Zetax 


22 5 2250 


Unaged, open steam, 45 sec. @ 388 
Tensile 1480 1420 1440 


1760 1660 
830 820 870 800 830 


Elongation 
Aged, 10 days in air oven @ 121°C. 
Tensile 1300 1240 1240 1160 1120 
Elongation 280 260 310 420 420 
% Elongation Retained 34 32 36 53 51 
Aged, 10 days in oxygen bomb @ 80°C. 
Tensile 980 980 980 1060 910 
580 590 510 440 


Elongation 510 
68 64 53 


% Elongation Retained 61 71 
Mooney Scorch - 
250°F. (min.) 13 13 15 
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This compound is typical of many of the black 
neoprene 75°C. heater cord formulations used in the 
industry. Neoprene W is becoming more and more 
generally used in this application because of its superior 
aging properties. For the same reason Atomite is pre- 
ferred over the clays as the mineral filler. 

Table VII shows the outstanding stocks developed 
in this series. The control, cured with Zinc Oxide- 
Thiate A, has in conjunction with the heat stablizer 
Rio Resin, a potent system of antioxidants, consisting of 
Agerite White and Agerite Stalite, favored for its ex- 
cellent performance in 75°C. wire. These data show it 
to resist aging in the 80°C. oxygen bomb very well, but 
only 34% of the original elongation is retained after 
the 121°C. air oven test. 

Compounds G-2 and G-3 show the results for the 
Agerite Stalite-Agerite Superlite-Butyl Zimate, and the 
Agerite Stalite-Agerite Superlite-Zetax combinations, 
respectively. They show strong gains in the oxygen 
bomb aging, but give no advantage in the 121°C. air 
test. The Zetax, even to a greater degree than in the 
earlier work, markedly increases the scorch rate of the 
zinc oxide-Thiate A curative. 

At this point, attempts were made to modify the 
curing system with a number of additional materials. 
It is generally known that sulfur added to Neoprene W 
as a curative gives improved physicals, and may be 
controlled as to scorch with DPG and/or other materials. 
On the other hand, the use of elemental sulfur has a 
degrading influence on aging properties, as was con- 
firmed in this work. 


However, it was found that Sulfads when used with 
zinc oxide-Thiate A, as in compounds G-4 and G-5, 
has a marked effect on cure and physical properties, 
and at the same time improves the aging in the 121 C. 
air oven. Furthermore, the use of 0.25 part of DPG with 
the Sulfads effectively controls its scorch tendencies, 
while excellent aged properties are retained, especially 
in the 121°C. air test. 


Conclusions 


(1) The results of the compounding studies reported 
in this paper indicate ways in which superior heat aging 
performance suitable to meet that required by Under- 
writer's RHH designation may be built into butyl 
rubber and probably styrene rubber for insulations, and 
into neoprene for jackets. 

(2) Sulfads is shown to be a particularly valuable 
vulcanizing agent and accelerator for all three types of 
elastomer, highly useful when such superior agings are 
required. 

(3) For neoprene, an antioxidant combination of 
Agerite Stalite, Agerite Superlite and Butyl Zimate has 
a strong protective action for elevated temperature 
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FIG. I—In-process creamery ree's of hose are transferred on pallets 
by an electric fork truck in the Braided Hose Finishing Department 
of Gates. The stand-rest position of the driver aids his visibility. 





How Gates Rubber Co. is saving 
time, manpower and space 
by the use of 


Electric Fork Trucks 
for Materials Handling 





ATES RUBBER CO. of Denver, Colorado had space 
and handling problems in three specific areas of its 
huge plant back in 1954. But as a result of con- 

verting to eleven high-stacking electric fork trucks that 
were “tailored” to its operation, Gates not only reduced 
Proper application of the correct space requirements, thereby “expanding” its plant, but 
also cut handling time in half, with less manpower. 

} ; : The three areas where Gates has proved over the 
materials handling equipment last three years that the proper application of the correct 
materials handling equipment will be rewarded by sub- 
stantial cash savings are the Braided Hose Finishing 
Department, Tire Warehouse and Shipping Department 
and Tread Rubber Storage and Shipping Department. 
In all three places, Model “E” electric fork trucks pro- 
duced by Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc., Watertown, 
Massachusetts, are in operation, handling tires, belts 
and tread rubber. 

At the Braided Hose Finishing Department, it was 

the conversion from both hand and power equipment to 


has reaped dividends for 


one rubber goods manufacturer 
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cash savings— 





Departments where a new fork truck-pallet system has produced 


Braided Hose Finishing 
Tire Warehouse and Shipping 
Tread Rubber Storage and Shipping 





just one L-S Model “E” fork lift and pallets that reaped 
the dividends. Under the previous system, all in-process 
stock and some of the finished products were placed on 
flat-bed skids and transported by power platform trucks. 
Other finished products were moved on skids by hand 
platform trucks. 

Today, one Model “E” electric fork truck with a 
2000-pound capacity does the job (Figure |). This 
truck, operated by a driver from a standing position 
while riding, carries all in-process stock on 48- by 48- 
inch wood pallets. Finished goods, which are placed in 
cartons, are also palletized and moved to the warehouse 
by the L-S fork truck. 

The new electric fork truck-pallet system eliminated 
one stockman’s time per shift, reports Vern Bybee, in- 
dustrial engineer in the company’s materials handling 
section. In addition, it allowed incorporating some of 
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FIG. 2—Tires are received in the Tire Warehouse and Shipping De- 
partment on oversized 60-inch pallets which are transported four at 
a time by a tractor. Upon receipt they are logged in by a checker. 
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FIG. 3—After the tires are removed from the trailers, they are 
stacked in the warehouse. Here a fork truck handles thirty-six in a 
single load, storing them in stacks that reach all the way to the ceiling. 
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the stockmen’s duties into the incentive rates of the fork 
truck operators. 

Hand handling was completely eradicated from the 
warehousing operation, as the movement of stock from 
the manufacturing area into storage is now fully mech- 
anized. In fact, the required time for stocking finished 
products was reduced 37 per cent. 


High Stacking Saves Storage Space 


In the realm of storage space, a 20 per cent savings 
was achieved. This was made possible by the high- 
stacking feature of the fork trucks, and their ability to 
maneuver in aisles only | 1 feet wide—a space extremely 
narrow for this type truck to operate in. A 5 per cent 
space savings in the braided hose production area was 
also recorded. 

Equally startling results were achieved in the Tire 
Warehouse and Shipping Department. Here, under the 
old system, tires were transported from the production 
area by trailer trucks. As each load consisted of various 
sizes of tires, they had to be sorted when received at the 
warehouse. Next, tires were moved to the storage sec- 
tion via trailer truck and hand stacked on the floor. 
Order picking, also a hand operation, was done right 
in the storage area. Tires were then moved by hand 
truck to the shipping room. 

Today, all tires are placed on oversized 60-inch pal- 
lets in the production area. They are transported to the 
Tire Warehouse and Shipping Department by a tractor, 
which hauls a number of four-wheel trailers. After the 








FIG. 4—An electric fork truck with special hydraulically operated 
forks handles tires without the aid of pallets. Here an operator 
eases his load of four tires into position at the storage area. 


tires are checked in at the warehouse section (Figure 2). 
they are towed to their appropriate stocking area. L-S 
Model “E” fork lifts remove the palletized loads from 
the trailers, and high stack them to the ceiling. (Figure 
3). 


The pallets utilized in this operation are a special 
type devised for handling the tires. All have metal 
arms at each corner to stabilize the loads of tires, and 


hold about 40 tires per pallet. The electric fork trucks 
are used in moving tires to the order picking area, ship- 
ping area, in loading railroad cars and trucks, and in 
all other operations where pallet load quantities are 
desired. 

Just recently Gates equipped one of its electric fork 
trucks with special clamping forks to handle tires with- 
out the aid of pallets. This fork lift is used in the sec- 
tion where motor truck tires are stored (Figure 4). 

Over-all manpower requirements in the tire ware- 
house have been reduced by 40 per cent due to the 
mechanization of materials handling, it has been calcu- 
lated. And, because the Model “E” trucks can stack 
goods to heights of 15 feet, or right to the ceiling in 
the warehouse, there is now 31 per cent more floor 
space available. This floor space saving has eliminated 
the need of considerable outside warehouse rental space, 
according to Mr. Bybee. 


New Procedures Save Manpower 


In the Tread Rubber Storage and Shipping Depart- 
ment, labor savings are the big thing. The manpower 
reduction in this case was around 34 per cent, due to 
the fact that cartons are now handled in unit loads of 
18 to 50, instead of smaller lots. 

In the previous system all finished tread rubber was 
packed in cartons and hand stacked on skids in the 


production area. Next, the skids were moved to the 


Storage and Shipping Department by platform trucks. 
Cartons were removed from the skid and stacked on the 
floor or in storage racks by hand. 

Order picking was also done by hand. In this case, 
cartons were removed from storage, manually placed 
on four-wheel carts, and finally pushed to the shipping 
room. Here, they were transferred from the cart to the 
outgoing motor highway truck or railroad boxcar by 
sheer muscle. 

Now, cartons are palletized on tractor-trailer trains 
at the production area and towed to the warehouse. 
Fork trucks remove the palletized loads from the trailers, 
and place them in the storage racks, stacking pallets 
three high, or up to the ceiling. 

When goods are needed for outgoing shipments, the 
fork trucks remove them from the racks and place them 
on tractor-trailer trains. The trailers are towed to the 
shipping room, where another L-S Model “E” truck 
picks palletized loads from the trailers and deposits them 
into the outgoing carriers. 


Convenience and Maneuverability 


Why were Model “E” trucks selected for these 
operations? Primarily because of the stand-rest driving 
position, from which the truck operator only has to step 
into or out of his vehicle. Maneuverability in tight areas 
was another important consideration in their selection, 
according to Mr. Bybee. 

The choice of electrically-powered trucks over other 
types was a “natural” since the trucks were to operate 
in confined areas. With the electrics, there are no odors 
or fumes to contend with. In addition, it was also felt 
that the long range cost of electric trucks would be less. 
And Mr. Bybee reports that a sealed bearing feature of 
the Lewis-Shepard trucks, said to substantially cut serv- 
ice time, was another factor in the choice. 

The trucks are used from 16 to 24 hours per day, 
five days per week. After each eight-hour shift, newly- 
recharged batteries are placed in the trucks at a con- 
venient battery recharging station set up within the 
plant. Batteries are recharged for eight hours, after 
which they are ready for immediate use. 

Gates Rubber Co., which was founded in 1911, is the 
sixth largest firm in the rubber industry. It now em- 
ploys about 6500 people across the nation. Major prod- 
ucts are V-belts, hose, tires and mechanical rubber 
goods. The company is keenly aware that out-dated 
materials handling practices add nothing to the value of 
its products, only to the costs. Thus, the conversion to 
the electric fork truck-pallet system in three sections of 
its plant. 

That the new methods have paid for themselves is 
proven. But, as evidenced by the clamping attachment 
recently added to one of the trucks, it is obvious that 
Gates does not view materials handling as a static field. 
Rather, the company constantly pushes towards more 
economical methods. Like any other company where 
materials handling is the full-time responsibility ot ex- 
perts, Gates expects that it is an area where costs will 
gradually decrease with the passing of time. Installation 
of the electric fork trucks, with its resulting savings in 
space, handling time and manpower, is a recent example 
of how forward-looking planning pays off; such planning 
is part of the Gates method of operation. 
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> A recent situation in- 
volving an American con- 
cern is pointing up the 
necessity for a change in 
American trade policies in 
relation to dealings with the Soviet Union. About two 
years ago, Hale & Kullgren, Inc., of Akron, attempted 
to secure a subcontract with a British combine that 
was to build a $30 million tire plant in Russia. Com- 
plying with the Export Control Act, Hale & Kullgren 
asked the U. S. Commerce Department for permission 
to do the work which involved participation in the de- 
sign of the Russian facility. For more than a year and 
one-half the Commerce Department refused its permis- 
sion. Hale & Kullgren repeatedly appealed the ruling 
with no results. Finally, after an audience with Secre- 
tary of Commerce Weeks, the ruling was reversed. In 
the meantime, however, the British combine had arranged 
to have the engineering work done by a British concern. 
As an end result, the American company lost a $300,000 
contract. 

Andrew Hale, president of the Akron firm, said he 
was struck by the fact that while his firm was prevented 
from supplying “expertese” directly or indirectly to the 
Russian project, American rubber machinery firms 
could have their equipment built in England under li- 
cense and sold to the Russians. Many important pro- 
ducers of United States’ tire-making equipment have 


Export 
Policy 
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long since licensed companies in England, France and 
Germany to produce equipment of U. S. design. Ship- 
ment of such equipment to Russia is not prohibited by 
the manufacturing countries. 

When the ruling in the Hale & Kullgren case was 
changed, the Commerce Department stated that it had 
received “new information” from American manufac- 
turers indicating that the ban on U. S. engineering firms 
would not prevent the British from building the plant in 
Russia. Fully a year ago, however, the Commerce 
Department admitted that it already knew this. At that 
time the Department acknowledged that Britain, France 
and Germany were able to sell to the Russians “any 
tire plant technology” that they may have developed. 
The Department added that: “It might be rather difficult 
to distinguish, with respect to tire plant design tech- 
nology, whether it had been developed entirely inde- 
pendent of data received at some earlier date from the 

Various Congressmen and Senators, from both par- 
ties, have now called for a review of American export 
policies and particularly the manner in which they 
affected the Hale & Kullgren case. On the record, the 
role of the Commerce Department in taking one posi- 
tion and then reversing itself on the basis of informa- 
tion that was not “new”, seems rather weak. 

Let us all accept the premise that the vast majority 
of U. S. citizens would be in accord with any policy 
which would aid this country in any economic or poli- 
tical struggle with the Soviet Union. Commerce Depart- 
ment policies to date, however, at least as they have 
had bearing in the Hale & Kullgren case, have not pre- 
vented the construction of the Russian tire facility. 
These policies have only lost for an American concern 
the opportunity to secure a contract. An Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce for International Affairs, in a letter 
to an interested Congressman, stated that “I would have 
to agree that the service to U. S. engineers is marginal. 
The British undoubtedly can build the plant.” 

As a sidelight to the situation, Mr. Hale points out 
that during World War II, he and Mr. Kullgren, under 
orders from the War Production Board, were assigned 
to ship a tire plant to Russia. This plant, states Mr. Hale, 
still compares favorably with our most efficient facili- 
ties. Mr. Hale goes on to say that “The philosophy of 
the English industrialists is quite realistic in that doing 
business with the Russians can promote a closer and 
more friendly feeling. The cause of peace cannot be 
advanced by refusing to deal with them. I believe this 
is becoming more and more apparent.” 

Several thoughts should be registered on what has 
transpired to date. Firstly, it must be assumed that the 
Commerce Department has acted in what it considered 
to be the best interests of the country. This does not 
excuse, however, the inordinate delay in rendering a 
decision on an appeal to an original ruling which is 
debatable in itself. The Commerce Department appar- 
ently had all the facts it finally used in determining the 
case about a year and one-half before it made its judg- 
ment known. Why the delay? Secondly, the time may 
now have come to re-examine our trade policies. Rep- 
resentative Glen Lipscomb (Calif.), puts it this way: 
“Perhaps,” he states, “it is time for Congress to take a 
new look at our export control policy.” 





URING 1957 business failures in the 
United States were up eight per cent 
in number and nine per cent in creditors’ 
losses over the preceding year. In the 
same year increases were noted in all the 
major classifications of industry. Here is 
how the over-all picture of failures looked 
in 1957: 
Percentage Change— 
1956-1957 

Number Liabilities 

Total businesses, 

all lines 
Total manufacturing 
Total wholesaling 
.Total retailing 
Total construction 
Total commercial 

service 

The above picture, revealed in this 
study for RUBBER AGE by James J. Etro, 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., is not a happy 
one and it would be consoling to say 
that these increases did not carry over 
into the failure statistics for rubber manu- 
facturers. However, here is how the figures 
fell. 

During 1957, 12 rubber manufacturing 
businesses in the United States failed with 
liabilities of $728,000. Percentagewise, 
this represented an increase of 71 per 
cent in number as compared to 1956's 
seven failures and an increase of 218 per 
cent in creditors’ losses as compared to 
1956's reported $229,000. The average 
liability for each rubber manufacturer that 
failed in 1957 was $60,667—an increase 
of 85 per cent ccmnared to 1956's aver- 

liability per failure of $32,714. A 
look at the failure statistics for the first 
four months of 1958 shows a much 
brighter picture for the industry (two 
failures with liabilities of $92,000 during 
January to April, 1958 versus five failures 
with liabilities of $239,000 during Janu- 
ary to April, 1957). 

It should be pointed out that the abov> 
figures include only rubber manufacturers 
that failed with losses to creditors. Not 
counted as commercial failures in Dun & 
Bradstreet statistics are those who liqui- 
dated voluntarily and paid whatever obli- 
gations were outstanding at the time they 
closed their doors. There is, of course, a 
great deal of such activity going on. Be- 


Business Failures 


among rubber manufacturers 


low the relatively stable surface of a busi- 
ness population of approximately 4,200,- 
000 firms in the United States, some 350,- 
000 to 400,000 firms discontinue business 
every year—only to be replaced by an 
equal or slightly higher number. 

Some of these concerns which go out 
of business do so with sizable losses to 
those who put up the money, but while 
they do not look upon themselves as 
having been a business success, they are 
not counted among the failures. Also not 
included in Dun & Bradstreet failure tab- 
ulations are transfers of ownership. There- 
fore, the 12 failures discussed above are 
not necessarily the only rubber manu- 
facturing businesses that ceased opera- 
tions in 1957—but they were the ones who 
did so at the expense of someone else. 
Success and Failure—Why? 

Why does a business fail? Is it insuffi- 
cient capital? Is it inadequate sales or the 
rising costs of doing business or excessive 


fixed assets? Basically, these are operat- 


ing problems which every business and 
every businessman experience. They are 
not the causes of a business failure, but 
the factors which influence the success or 
failure of a business operation. 

What then is the cause of a 
failure? One pattern has recurred 
sistently over the years in Dun & Brad- 
street’s studies into the causes of bank- 
ruptcies involving losses to creditors. A 
failure can be traced in most instances 
directly to a clearly identifiable human 
weakness on the part of the people run- 
ning the business. This human failure may 
be in judgment, personality, decision or 
know-how. 

These weaknesses are always present in 
some portion of the business community. 
What is making them more costly now 
than ever before—and what is causing an 
increasing number of failures—is (1) the 
competitive pressures of an_ increasing 
number of concerns going into business: 
(2) the difficult and increasing cost-price 
squeeze in which all business is finding 


business 
con- 





$1 million 


group. 





The story for industry as a who!e— 


Although business failures for all industries are currently climbing to 
new postwar peaks, according to a study just completed by the 
Business Economics Department of Dun & Bradstreet, the failure ris2 
has slackened significantly. The increase amounted to 8 per cent in 
1957 as compared to 16 per cent between 1955 and 1956; in the first 
three months of 1958 it amounted to 10 per cent, however. Th2 
figures of the study are based on failures likely to end in losses to 
creditors. Other highlights revealed in the survey are: 


m> RATE: Related to the growing business population, the casualty 
rate remains considerably less severe than in 
failed in 1957 for every 10,000 listed in the Dun & Bradstreet Refer- 
ence Book, well below the 70 per 10,000 recorded in 1939). 


& SIZE: Dollar liabilities involved in 1957's failures surged to $615 
million—a new high. Casualties in the medium-size range—$5,000 to 
accounted for the sharp rise. 


m AGE: Businesses over ten years old continued to claim a growing 
portion of total failures, rising from 9 per cent in 1947 to 19 per cent 
in 1957. Failures among enterprises in their first five years of opera- 
tion are still large—60 per cent of the 1957 casualties fell in this 


1939 (52 concerns 
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itself: (3) ever changing patterns in con- 
sumer demand and corollary changes re- 
quired in methods of doing business, and 
(4) lack of competence in managerial 
capacity and judgment. 

But why then during a period of growth 
in all phases of business activity should 
figures be soaring? Some may 
answer this with the rather widespread 
notion that failures are caused by _ busi- 
ness conditions. However, while it is true 
that general business conditions play their 
part in most failures and that failures are 
one of the key indicators of business con- 
ditions, the fact remains that all of the 
businesses in a line that did not fail 
operate within the framework of the same 
business conditions as those that 


failure 


general 


did fail 


The Basic Factor 

The answer to a failure during “good 
times” would seem to lie in the proven 
fact that unusually high levels of sales 
and output encourage many inexperienced 
business in the hope of 
learning as they go. while capitalizing on 
the prevailing general prosperity. Basic- 
ally, a businessman’s own ability — and 
not the economic climate of the time 
counts most in a successful business op- 


people to start 


eration. 

In its studies of the causes of 
Dun & Bradstreet tries to get at the basic 
cause of each failure. To ascertain why 
the business failed, the Dun & Bradstreet 
reporter makes a final investigation of 
the account when the failure is reported. 
During this final investigation, the re- 


failure, 


porter will interview, whenever possible, 


a principal of the business. In addition. 
investigations are made with banks, sup- 
pliers and other outside sources to help 
form an objective opinion as to the fail- 
ure cause. 

There are, of course, certain hazards 
and limitations in summarizing all the 
complex factors which cause a_ business 
to fail. Certain factors may be more ac- 
curately evaluated and judged by some 
reporters and the final analysis may con- 
tain some discrepancies. Also, the infor- 
mation needed to explain why a failure 
occurred may not always be available 
after the failure. However, when you add 
up the results of these investigations, a 
definite pattern of the causes of failures 
emerges and is well worth studying. 

The number of rubber manufacturers 
that failed in 1957 is too small in itself 
to break down separately, but the study 
of the causes of failures among all manu- 
facturers indicate danger signals that rub- 
ber manufacturers may use to check their 
operations. The causes of failure revealed 
in a study that Dun & Bradstreet did on 
the 2.411 manufacturing failures, includ- 
ing rubber manufacturers, for the year 
1957 are shown in the accompanying 
table. 

These figures, however, 
only 6.7 per cent or 164 of the 
manufacturing failures in the 
States in 1957. Undoubtedly, 
these failures were caused by circum- 
stances beyond human control or “Acts 
of God.” Some of them, however, could 
hav2 been prevented through proper in- 
surance. 


account for 
2.411 
United 
some of 





Liabilities 
$ 650,000 


Year Number 
1934 14 
1935 13 441,000 
1936 11 732,000 
1937 12 997,000 
1938 12 259,000 
1939 25 347,000 
1940 1 228,000 
194] 16 130,000 
1942 7 47,000 
1943 5 68,000 
1944 0 
3 


1945 35,000 


Source 


operations following assignment or 
execution, 


obligations; 


actions as 
leaving unpaid 
reorganization, of 


after such 
drew 
ceivership, 
creditors 





Failures of Rubber Manufacturers, 1934-1957 


Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. This record includes those businesses that ceased 
bankruptcy; 
foreclosure, or 
were 
arrangement, ot 


Number Liabilities 
| 410,000 
813,000 
408,000 
376,000 
646,000 
25,000 
490,000 
382,000 
,045,000 
997,000 
229,000 
728,000 


Year 
1946 
1947 6 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 


ceased with loss to creditors 
attachment; 
involved in court actions 


voluntarily compromised 


voluntarily with- 
such as re 


with 








Dun & Bradstreet tried to get at the 
real cause behind the other 2,247 or 
more than nine out of ten failures, which 
could not be explained by obvious, out- 
Here is the way the 


side circumstances. 


figures fell: 

Per cent 
50.2% 
17.3 


Number 
1,211 
416 


Incompetence 

Unbalanced Experience 

Lack of Managerial 
Experience 

Lack of Experience in 
the Line 


363 15.1 
257 10.7 


In other words, the bulk of the manufac- 





MANUFACTURING FAILURES 
IN 1957 
Cases STUDIED 


CAUSES OF 


2.411 
No. Per cent 


2.8% 


Causes 


Negleet 
Poor health 1.9% 
Bad _ habits 0.4 
Marital difficulties 0.2 
Other 0.3 

Fraud 1.6% 

Irregular disposal 

of assets 
False financial 

Statements 
Premeditated 

overbuy 
Other 


Disaster 
Fire 
Flood 
Strike 
Employees’ fraud 
Burglary 
Other 


Unknown 





turing failures in 1957 were management 
failures 

This group of 2,247 failures were fur 
ther analyzed as follows by the surface 
given as excuses, 


causes, or the reasons 


for failure 

Per cent 
54.0° 
16.5 


12.1 


Number 
302 
398 
99) 


95 


Inadequate sales 1, 

Competitive weakness 

Receivables difficulties 

Excessive fixed 

Heavy operating 
expenses 202 

Inventory difficulties 141 

Poor location 10 

Other 119 

Because some failures in this analysis 

were attributed to a combination of ap- 

parent causes, the figures add up to slight- 

ly more than the 93.3 per cent of the 

failures analyzed. 


assets 


Challenges for 1958 


Although it is not a part of Dun & 
Bradstreet’s function to predict the fu- 
ture, it is reasonably safe to say that 1958 
will bring to all businessmen problems to 
be solved and challenges to be met. A 
good long look at himself and his busi- 
ness never did any businessman any harm, 
and if the underlying causes of the 2,411 
manufacturing failures in 1957 
areas of change or investigation, all well 
and good. 

No matter what 1958 brings there is 
always room for the businessman who 
knows what he is doing and how to do it 
While a rubber manufacturer’s business 
involves a great deal of special knowledge, 
he also needs to Know as much as he can 
about the finacial, credit, and general 
management aspects of his business. This 
is as important to the one man operator 
as to those who employ thousands. Tech- 
nical knowledge and service may make 
the initial profits, but it takes sound 
management policies and practices to hold 
on to these profits and to build the 


business. 


suggest 
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Holds 


14th Meeting 


in Germany 


IRSG thinks that in 1958: 


News Reports 


and Industry Activities 
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Inter- 
held 


Fourteenth Meeting of the 
national Rubber Study Group was 
in Hamburg, Germany, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Albert Schafer, delegate 
of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
from June 9 to 14. P. F. Adams, dele- 
gate of the Federation of Malaya, and 
Willis C. Armstrong, delegate of the 
United States of America, served as vice- 
chairmen. 

The meeting was attended by 
tions from Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, Ceylon, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, France, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Hungary, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, 
Liberia, Federation of Malaya, Nether- 
lands, Thailand, United Kingdom, United 
States of America and Viet-Nam, and by 
from the International Rubber 
Committee, the Food and 
Organization, the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Coopera- 
tion, and the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. 


> The 


delega- 


observers 
Development 
Agriculture 


Statistical Position Examined 


position of rubber was 


were 


The statistical 
examined and estimates 
natural and synthetic rubber requirements 
and supply during 1958. It was estimated 
that the world might consume some l,- 
915,000 long tons of natural rubber and 
approximately 1,237,000 long 
synthetic rubber, apart from 
rubber produced in non-member 
tries. World production of natural rubber 
for 1958 was estimated at about 1,920,- 
000 long tons while production capacity 
of synthetic rubber in member countries 
to be sufficient to meet 
estimates 


tons of 
synthetic 
coun- 


was considered 
all requirements. The tables of 
made by the Group show that estimated 


made for 


¢ Natural production will exceed 


world consumption 


¢ Synthetic requirements will be 


much below capacity 


¢ No action will be taken on sta- 


bilizing natural prices 


requirements and supply of natural rub- 
ber are approximately in balance. 

Excellent progress in replanting with 
high-yielding materials was reported and 
it was observed that other measures to 
increase production efficiency of the nat- 
ural rubber industry are being vigorously 
supported. Some producing countries, it 
was noted, have substantially increased the 
funds available for research and develop- 
ment. 


Activity on Grading 


Work on the improvement in the grad- 
ing of natural rubber and the continued 
progress made in the improvement and 
development of new types of natural 
rubber was also cited. Consumer interest 
has been observed in specialized rubbers, 
but it was considered that at this stage 
the initiative for promoting these rubbers 
rests with the producers, who should 
make their own arrangements with con- 
sumers and traders to provide supplies 
through normal market channels. The 
Group felt that the use of specialized rub- 
bers would be greatly facilitated if pro- 
ducers could make samples of these ma- 
terials and distribute technical informa- 
tion about them on an adequate scale. 

The Group expressed its appreciation 
of the work done by the Joint R. M. A.- 
R. T. A. Type Sample Committee of New 
York in the preparation and issue of 
international type samples. Completidh of 
the preparation and issue of type samples 
is expected by the end of 1958. 

A decision was made to call to the 
attention of the Customs Cooperation 
Council in Brussels the importance at- 
tached by the Group to the expansion of 
trade in rubber, both natural and syn- 
thetic, and its interest in possible customs 


definitions which might affect this trade, 
particularly with reference to the progres- 
sive development in the range and appli- 
cation of modified forms of both mate- 
rials. 

A number of alternative 
from governments were considered for re- 
ducing fluctuations in the price of natural 
rubber. While it was agreed that greater 
stability in price is desirable, there were 
differing views regarding the desirability 
or practicability of achieving this by 
means of an_ international stabilization 
scheme. Specific proposals were made 
with the objective of achieving greater 
stability in prices, and these proposals 
will be further studied by member coun- 


suggestions 


Estimated Natural Rubber 
Production in 1958 
(in 1,000 long tons) 


rerritory 
Indonesia 
Malaya 
Thailand 

Ceylon 
Viet-Nam 
British Africa 
Sarawak 

Liberia 

Belgian Congo 
Cambodia 
Other British Borneo 
Burma 

Papua 

French Africa 
Other Countries 


rotal 
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tries. With regard to the possibility that 
circumstances might change so as to alter 
the balance of the considerations for and 
against international measures, the Man- 
agement Committee was instructed to 
keep the matter under review. 

A statement of the delegate of the 
United States of America was noted to 
the effect that the United States Govern- 
ment had announced on June 13, regard- 
ing the United States’ strategic stockpile, 
that present disposal policies remain un- 
changed, and that materials in the stock- 


pile in excess of objectives are not to be 
disposed of if disposal would disrupt the 
market. 

At the close of the meeting, the Group 
accepted an invitation from the Federa- 
tion of Malaya to hold its next meeting 
in Kuala Lumpur and decided that the 
meeting should be held some time in the 
first half of 1960 at a date to be deter- 
mined later. The Management Committee 
was authorized to call an earlier meeting 
at any time in the future should circum- 
stances require. 


Estimated Natural and Synthetic Rubber Requirements in 1958 
(in 1,000 long tons) 


Ferritory 

Ch. ..A 

U. K 

France 

Federal Republic of 
Germany 126 

Japan 130 

Canada 38 

Italy 54 

Australia 35 

Czechoslovakia 50 

Belgium 21 

Netherlands 18 

Austria 13 

Hungary 10 

Denmark 7 

Other Countries 


482 
182 
134 


615 


Total 1,915 


Natural 


Synthetic Total 
853 1,335 
70 252 


197 


189 


147 


1.237 


Consumption data for synthetic rubber exclude synthetic rubber pro- 


duced in non-member countries. 


thetic rubber is included in the figure 


Wellco Opens New Plant 


& Dedication ceremonies were held re- 
cently to inaugurate the opening of the 
5.200 square foot new machinery-build- 
ing plant of Wellco-Ro-Search Inc. in 
Hazelwood, N. C. The new plant will 
manufacture vulcanizing presses and 
molds for “Process 82” footwear and 
other Ro-Search footwear manufacturing 
processes. The machinery-building unit 
formerly shared a portion of the Wellco 
plant with the “Foamtread” footwear 
manufacturing department. The transfer 
to the new site has enabled Wellco to 
expand its footwear manufacturing facili- 
ties. Approximately 20 per cent of Well- 
co’s slippers are now being made in 
Puerto Rico. 

At the same time, Michel Botau was 
appointed chief rubber chemist at the 
Wellco Waynesville, N.C., headquarters. 
Mr. Botau was previously employed by 
the A. C. Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
Ltd. of Vancouver, B. C., and the Acton 
Rubber Co., Ltd., of Montreal, Que., 
Canada. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Paris (France) and continued 
his education in rubber chemistry and 
technology at the French Rubber Insti- 
tute. 


1958 
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The oil-content of oil-extended syn- 


Ss. 


Pliovic VO Dispersion Resin 


& Pliovic VO, a new polyvinyl chloride 
dispersion resin with exceptional electri- 
cal properties and viscosity stability charac- 
teristics, developed for plastisol and or- 
ganosol applications, has been introduced 
by the Chemical Division, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. Akron, Ohio. Wide flexi- 
bility in choice of compounding ingredi- 
ents, is made possible through low initial 
viscesity and good shelf life. In addition 
to such electrical applications as wire 
coating, cable covering and potting com- 
pounds, the new resin is expected to find 
extensive use in rotational molding opera- 
tions. Pliovic VO for roto-casting furnishes 
the fluidity necessary for complete and 
uniform compound distribution and also 
assures a dry, non-greasy surface texture. 
Other for the new resin include 
decorative and protective metal coatings 
and ‘hot and cold dip compounds. Metal 
coating based on Pliovic VO are easily 
spread or spray-applied, while small addi- 
tions of Pliovic AO furnish excellent pick- 
up properties to dipping compounds. 
Pliovic VO now is available on a com- 
mercial scale, and is packaged in 50-pound 
multi-wall bags according to officials of 
the Goodyear Chemical Division. 


uses 


ISO Approves Draft On 
Rubber Hardness Standard 


& An international standard for the de- 
termination of hardness of vulcanized and 
synthetic rubber has been approved as a 
draft recommendation by representatives 
of the International Organization for 
Standardization. Designated ISO Recom- 
mendation R48, it is available in the 
United States from the American Stand- 
ards Association, 70 East 45th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. This recommendation has 
been incorporated by the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials in ASTM 
standard D-1415-56T, Tentative Method 
for Test for International Standard Hard- 
ness of Vulcanized Natural and Synthetic 
Rubbers. The standard hardness test in 
the ISO recommendation is based on 
measurement of the penetration of a rigid 
ball into the rubber test piece under speci- 
fied conditions. The measured penetration 
is converted into International Rubber 
Hardness Degrees 


Earlier Draft Revised 
The 


new recommendation represents a 
revision of an earlier draft which 
modified in line with suggestions 
sented by the U.S. and other nations 
U.S. interests are represented on ISO 
Technical Committee 45 on Rubber by 
an American group acting through the 
A.S.A. Responsibility for the organiza- 
tion of the American group and for the 
technicai participation in the ISO com- 
mittee is held by committee D-11 of the 
ASTM. A:S.A., a federation of 116 trade 
and professional associations, is the U.S. 
clearinghouse for national standards. As 
the U. S. member body of the ISO, the 
A.S.A. provides the means by which 
American industry and other groups 
cooperate with the other countries in the 
international standardization program 
ISO provides the organizational facilities 
for the development of international in- 
dustrial and commercial Na- 
tional Standards bodies of 40 nations are 
ISO members. 
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standards. 
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New Cable Sealant Developed 


& Silicones Division of the Union Car- 
bide Corp., New York, N. Y., has intro- 
duced “Union Carbide K-1999 Silicone 
Cable Sealant” for use in cable produced 
to meet MIL-C-19381A Special Purpose 
Electrical Cable (Nuclear Plant) Specifica- 
tion. K-1999 can be easily pumped with 
conventional sealant handling equipment 
while still passing the drip test specified in 
MIL-C-19381A. It has a remarkably stable 
consistency when subjected to extreme 
temperatures, retaining its effectiveness in 
the range of —60° to +500°F. K-1999 
remains in place without the need of 
physical confinement and requires no heat 
curing. The material is a heavy 
compound with an off white color and a 
specific gravity of 1.660.06, William 
Plasticity of 1.6040 (both measured 
after four days of bin-aging without re- 
milling sample), and a flash point (COC) 
of >340°F. 


grease 





Clinic on Sales Management 
Features Annual Meeting of 
RMA Mechanical Goods Group 


& A Sales Management Clinic featured 
the annual meeting of the Molded, 
Extruded, Lathe Cut and Sponge Rubber 
(Chemically Blown) Products Subdivision 
of the Mechanical Rubber Goods Division 
of the Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
Inc. Held at the Hotel Astor in New York 
City on June 17, the meeting attracted 
approximately 55 members. This meeting 
was originally scheduled to be held at The 
Homestead in Hot Springs, Va., where it 
is usually held over a two-day period. 

In addition to the Sales Management 
Clinic, which covered five specific topics, 
several talks on a variety of subjects were 
also included. The latter were presented at 
the afternoon following a social 
period and luncheon. The day’s activities 
were concluded with a reception and light 
buffet held in the hotel. It was generally 
agreed that the meeting stimulated a good 
deal of thought 

The morning session was devoted to the 
Sales Management Clinic which got under 
way after a brief welcoming address from 
W. J. Blizzard (Firestone Industrial Prod- 
ucts), chairman of the subdivision. The 
first panel, moderated by K. N. Carter (H. 
O. Canfield), was devoted to “Field Sales- 
mens’ Reports to Management.” The panel- 
ists included M. J. Katis (Dryden Rubber), 
E. F. Doe (Pawling Rubber) and Davis 
Lewis (Vulcanized Rubber & Plastics) 


session, 


Monthly Reports Urged 


A survey made in connection with the 
planned program indicated that rubber 
manufacturers were receiving daily, week- 
ly and monthly reports from their 
sales people. The point was made that 
companies should insist on the monthly re- 
ports, over and above all others, because 
these reports are usually written in a more 
relaxed atmosphere and enable the sales- 
man to review his own efforts. Sales man- 
agers were urged to utilize Lost Order Re- 
ports as reports of this type give man- 
agement a good deal of information and 
help to point out trends. Customer com- 
plaints came in for discussion and one 
company pointed out its use of red borders 
around such complaints in order to lend 
emphasis. 

The second panel was in reverse order 
to the first, namely, “Managements Reports 
to Field Salesmen.” This panel was moder- 
ated by D. S. Watkins (Chardon Rubber) 
and included H. C. Sommer (General 
Tire), R. V. Yohe (Goodrich Industrial 
Products) and H. C. Dinmore (Tyer Rub- 
ber). In opening the panel, Mr. Watkins 
emphasized the fact that a well-informed 
salesman is a good salesman. 


sales 


The discussion brought out the fact that 
most rubber companies supply their sales- 
men with daily shipping information. It 
was agreed that blueprints should be fur- 
nished to salesmen where quotations are 
involved but the need for good reproduc- 
tion systems was apparent. The survey in- 
dicated that most mechanical goods pro- 
ducers hold sales meetings on an annual 
basis only, and it was suggested that more 
frequent meetings were in order. It was 
generally agreed that telephone communi- 
cation with the sales force is imperative. 
On the subject of sales quotas, it was 
agreed that such quotas should be set but 
that a realistic attitude should be main- 
tained in setting them. The danger of the 
“Cloud 9” approach was emphasized. 

“Sales Methods” were covered in the 
third panel, moderated by R. C. Kremer 
(Ohio Rubber). The discussion revealed 
that some eight different sales methods 
are used in the mechanical goods field, but 
most companies utilize a combination of 
manufacturers representatives and salaried 
or commission salesmen. Some companies 
use only either salaried and commission 
salesmen and several companies operate 
completely through manufacturers repre- 
sentatives. It was generally agreed that the 
maintenance of exclusive territories was 
difficult and frequently commissions had 
to be split because cross coverage was 
involved. 

One conclusion reached as a result of 
this discussion on sales methods is that the 
method of selling cannot be fixed. It must 
be flexible to meet the changing times, 
because what was effective selling ten 
years ago may be an impossible approach 


W. J. Blizzard 


today. Panelists on the subject included R. 
H. Davis (Cooper Tire), E. W. Wright 
(Goodrich) and Anton Rizzardi (Yale 
Rubber). 

The subject of “Entertainment Ex- 
penses” was covered in the fourth panel 
discussion, this one moderated by Pierce 
Sperry (Sperry Rubber & Plastics) and 
including R. D. Smith (Firestone Industrial 
Products), R. G. Cox (Goodrich) and 
Eugene Caillet (Goodyear). It was agreed 
that no hard and fast rules can apply 
where entertainment by salesmen is con- 
cerned but that budget control of some 
kind is advisable. It was suggested that 
even convention expenses be covered by 
budget. 

Reference 
recent years 


made to the trend in 
towards the elimination of 
Christmas gifts. It was emphasized that 
customers realize that the cost of such 
gifts is reflected in the prices of the 
products they purchase. One of the partici- 
pants stated that his company had elimi- 
nated all such gifts without any resulting 
loss in sales. Another stated that his 
company gives such gifts but restricts them 
to items of nominal value of their own 
manufacture. The survey indicated that 
companies still providing gifts permitted 
amounts ranging from $5.00 to $200.00. 

Mr. Blizzard. subdivision chairman, 
moderated the next panel. It was devoted 
to “Other Controllable Expenses” and the 
panelists were H. M. Dyer (Acushnet 
Process) and E. F. Callanan (Clevite 
Harris Products). During this discussion it 
was brought out that most companies re- 
quire hotel receipts from their salesmen, 
automobile mileage rates paid run from 
to 8 cents per mile, and preference for 
cars by sales people are for Chevrolets, 
Fords and Plymouths, in that order. 

A good deal of the discussion was on 
telephone expenses. Many of the company 
members present indicated that they have 
leased wires to metropolitan areas. The 
majority try to control the number of long 
distance calls with varying success. It was 
agreed that some effort should be made to 
control the length of long distance calls 
and one company revealed that it uses a 
buzzing device to call attention to over- 
long calls. 


Was 


Varied Topics in Late Session 

As indicated, the afternoon session in- 
cluded a number of talks on a variety of 
subjects. The first speaker was J. D. 
Mahoney, Vice President of Sales, Mobay 
Chemical Co., who discussed “The Future 
Application of Urethane.” After outlining 
the history of the urethanes, Mr. Mahoney 
predicted that Vulkollan, the tough 
urethane now coming into the commercial 
market picture, will soon make conven- 
tional design methods of metal parts 
obsolete. 

Revealing, for the first time, tests on 
some Vulkollan products, Mr. Mahoney 
detailed results on several unusual appli- 
cations. Among these was a lining for a 
pump housing used in the oi! industry. 
Formerly made of cast iron, the housing 
had to be replaced after each 350 hours 
of operation. An oil pump housing made 
of urethane rubber is still in satisfactory 
condition after 3,000 hours on the same 
job. He pointed out that size of parts 
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E. Lee Martin 


presented no special difficulty to urethane 
rubber and items up to 40 pounds in 
weight have already been cast. 

An optimistic note on the national 
economy was sounded by Robert A. 
Kavesh, business economist of the Chase 
Manhattan Bank in a “Report on the 
National Economic Outlook.” Pointing out 
that recessions are almost inevitable in 
our type of economy, he emphatically 
stated that the bottom had been reached 
in the present recession and that Labor 
Day will be the turning point for a new 
advance. 

Mr. Kavesh further predicted that a new 
all-time industrial peak will be reached 


Insulation Conference Planned 


& Sponsored by the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers and the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association, the 
First National Conference on the Appli- 
cation of Electrical Insulation is sched- 
uled to be held in Cleveland, Ohio on 
September 3, 4, and 5. The program for 
this conference, which is the first of its 
type to be held in the United States, was 
arranged during a meeting of the Confer- 
ence Committee members at NEMA 
headquarters in New York, N. Y. J. R. 
Perkins (DuPont) has been appointed 
chairman of the conference and H. H. 
Chapman, Jr. (Owens-Corning-Fiber- 
glas) has been designated program chair- 
man. 

Anthony J. Celebrezze, the mayor of 
Cleveland, has been chosen as one of the 
luncheon speakers to officially welcome 
those attending the conference. Other 
luncheon speakers include W. V. O’Brien, 
NEMA president, and L. F. Hickernell, 
president of AIEE. Dr. L. J. Berberich 
(Westinghouse Electric) has been sched- 
uled to speak at the dinner meeting of 
the AIEE Dielectrics Committee on Sep- 
tember 3. The organizing committee de- 
cided to hold concurrent sessions during 
the conference with topics divided accord- 
ing to equipment category — rotating 
equipment, transformers, controls and 
instrumentation, and electronics. 


The morning sessions of the confer- 
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during 1960 but that another recession 
might be expected a year or two thereafter. 
According to the speaker, inventories in 
general are at an exceedingly low ebb and 
efforts to rebuild them will be made 
shortly. He also stated that, in his opinion, 
competition will soon force an upward 
turn in capital expenditures, the reduction 
in which has contributed substantially to 
present economic conditions. 

Other talks at the afternoon session 
included “The Effect of Anti-Trust Laws 
and F.T.C. on Trade Association Activi- 
ties,” by Eugene Z. DuBose, partner, 
Alexander & Green: “Current Status of 
Labor-Management Discussions,” by E. 
Lee Martin, secretary of the RMA Manu- 
facturing Committee, and “Current Status 
of and Future Potential of the Rubber 
Shippers’ Association, Inc.,” by C. W. 
Halligan, RMA treasurer. Mr. Martin pre- 
dicted that negotiations between rubber 
manufacturers and the U.R.W. will prob- 
ably lag until a settlement of some kind 
is reached in the automotive field. 


Other Activities at Meeting 

The speaker at the luncheon session was 
James Goss, Vice-President of Consumers 
Products, General Electric Co. Taking as 
his theme “Management’s Responsibilities 
in the Control of Expenses,” Mr. Goss 
stated that there was an urgent need to 
impart proprietary interest to management 
teams. In his belief the current crop of 
executives needs maturity because the de- 
mand on management is so much greater 
these days than in the past. The speaker 
emphasized that business is people and 


ence will consist of papers delivered by 
representatives of electrical insulating 
materials manufacturers. Presentations in 
the afternoon sessions will be made by 
electrical equipment manufacturers. An 
additional feature of the conference will 
be commercial and technical exhibits by 
the insulation and equipment manufac- 
turers, which will illustrate topics dealt 
with in the conference sessions. 


Adopts New Type Packaging 


& Silicones Division of the Union Car- 
bide Corp., New York, N. Y., has adopted 
a new square standard shipping box for 
all silicone rubber compounds made at 
the Long Reach, West Va., plant. The 
box is a flat fiberboard container and 
comes in sizes 16 x 16 x 3 and 16 x 16 x 
6 inches. The smaller container ships 25 
pounds of compound wrapped in poly- 
ethylene, while the larger box is used to 
ship 50 pounds in two 25 pound, poly- 
ethylene wrapped packages. Formerly, 
fiberboard drums were used. The com- 
pany states that the new flat cartons are 
durable, convenient, easy to handle, light 
in weight and protect the product. Be- 
cause compounds are packaged in poly- 
ethylene, the risk of contamination is re- 
duced and since the packages weigh 25 
pounds, unused portions are relatively 
small and protected when re-wrapped. 


J. D. Mahoney 


more attention should be paid to training 
executives and eliminating “deadwood” 
where it exists in the corporate structure. 

Some discussion was held during the 
luncheon session on the compilation and 
reception of the new RMA Rubber Hand- 
book. A special tribute was paid to Mr 
Dinmore for his efforts in this instance. 
An on-the-spot survey made at the meeting 
indicated that sales of the mechanical 
goods producers present were off from 5 
to 55%. The weighted 


c 


approximately 24%. 


average Was 


Elliot Inflatable Life Raft 


> The “Elliot Inflatable Life Raft”, man- 
ufactured by Cory Brothers & Co., Ltd., 
England, was recently demonstrated to 
officers of the Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service and shipping industry offi- 
cials at the Brooklyn Army Terminal in 
New York. The six-seat raft is rolled up 
and packed in a valise-like container and 
can be put overboard by two men. A 
small manila line extending from the pack 
is kept tied to a fixture on the ship 
When the raft is waterborne, a pull on 
this line opens the craft, and starts infla- 
tion of the rubberized compartments. 

In operation, the emergency vessel has 
a tent-like covering that can be closed 
and which is kept taut by “air arches” 
strong enough to take the weight of a 
man jumping from the deck. The tight 
covering provides shelter and keeps the 
raft warm enough to protect occupants 
in cold weather. A raft for a merchant 
ship, for twenty-five men, is 16 feet long 
and more than four feet high to the top 
of the shelter. It packs in a bundle 54 
inches long and weighs 228 pounds. An 
emergency pack is also provided, which 
holds rations, water flares, etc., and which 
weighs 164 pounds. The six-man raft 
weighs 79 pounds and the pack weighs 
55 pounds. Current reports state that the 
raft will soon be produced in this country 
by the Survival Equipment Corp., Mon- 
terey, Calif. 





ASME Rubber Division Meets 


June 17th meeting features morning 


and afternoon technical sessions cover- 


ering wide range of subjects 


® The Rubber and Plastics Division of 
the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers met on June 17 at the Statler 
Hilton Hotel in Detroit, Mich., in con- 
junction with the Semi-Annual Meeting 
of the parent society which was held on 
June -15 through 19. The Rubber and 
Plastics Division meeting featured both 
morning and afternoon technical sessions. 
F. J. Wehmer (Minnesota Mining) served 
as chairman of the technical 

D. F. Redman (Dow Chemical) opened 
the morning technical with a 
paper entitled “Expandable Polystyrene- 
Applications and Fabrication.” Mr. Red- 
man said that expandable polystyrene has 
found application in several major fields, 
including insulation, structural material, 
buoyancy, display (novelty and floral), 
packaging, electrical and low-density filler. 
He also coloring and fabrica- 
iion methods, using charts and _ illustra- 
tions. Expandable polystyrene, he said, is 
enjoying considerable success in the field 
and its applications have increased each 
year. He felt that many more new 
applications could be found in which this 
material could be utilized to advantage. 

E. R. Dye and M. D. Smith (Cornell 
Aeronautical Laboratory), next presented 
a paper entitled “The Mechanical Proper- 
ties of Low Density Plastic 
Energy Absorbers”. 


sessions. 


session 


discussed 


also 


Foams as 


Discusses Urethane Properties 


The following paper, entitled “The En- 
gineering Properties of Rigid and Semi- 
Rigid Polyurethane Foams,” by J. M. 
Margedant (DuPont) that 
thane foams are finding their way into 
widespread use because they lend them- 
selves readily to variation of formulation, 
and hence, to variation in properties of 
the final foamed product. In essence, he 
said, the product can be tailor-made to 
the consumers’ needs. 

Outlined in the paper was a brief des- 
cription of what a urethane foam is, its 
range of properties and how it can be 
physically handled or applied in commer- 
cial production. Mr. Margedant also dis- 
market in which urethane is 
being used and what is expected of the 
material in the future. 

“Rigid Plastic Foams”, which was 
written by M. H. Nickerson, was _ pre- 
sented by H. S. Schnitzer (DeBell & 
Richardson). Mr. Schnitzer said _ that 
epoxy resin foams are a relatively new 
class of rigid material on the market. The 
foams were described as _ lightweight, 
strong, and uniform, offering interesting 


stated ure- 


cussed the 


uses in the tooling industry, particularly 
as checking fixtures, because of their ex- 
cellent dimensional stability. 

The author stated that these are readily 
machined or cut with conventional tools 
to close dimensions, and are available as 
large blocks, thus facilitating construc- 
tion of large fixtures. Thermoset by na- 
ture, they are unaffected by moderately 
elevated temperatures or solvents and 
have very low water absorption, which 
contributes to their dimensional stability. 

Mr. Schnitzer stated that the ability of 
these materials to remain tough and resi- 
lient at elevated temperatures (around 
300°F.) suggests some interesting uses 
involving post-forming of the material. 
When heated to 300°F., he said, the foam 
structure can be readily formed, molded 
or compressed, and if cooled in that con- 
dition remains “frozen” in place. On re- 
heating the compressed material to 300° F., 
the foam re-expands to its original di- 
mensions and retains essentially all of 
its original strength, the author said. 

The last paper to be presented during 
the morning session was “Development 
of Sandwich Construction Refrigerator 
Cabinets”, delivered by F. R. Marshall 
(Westinghouse Electric). Mr. Marshall 
stated that the use of sandwich panels for 
construction refrigerators offers the man- 
ufacturer an opportunity to experiment 
the market for completely different types 
of refrigerators. Utilization of tooling 
costing less than 20 per cent of the cost 
of tooling on a conventional refrigerator 
is making it possible for the sandwich 
cabinet to compete with conventional type 
refrigerators in small quantity production. 


Use of Metal Skins 


According to Mr. Marshall, the use of 
metal skins, both aluminum and steel in 
place of the original all plastic construc- 
tion, is proving practical in development 
stages. Expanded polystyrene bead foam 
in | to 1% Ib./cu. ft. density, because of 
its relatively low cost and its thermal 
conductivity in the same range as glass 
fiber insulation now in use, appears to be 
the logical choice for insulation in the 
sandwich panel. In addition, he said, it 
satisfies the requirements of strength, low 
water absorption, low water vapor trans- 
mission and other requirements for use as 
insulation in a sandwich panel for a 
refrigerator cabinet. 

The cost picture, Mr. Marshall pointed 
out, looks considerably improved due to 
the use of metals and the easier to apply, 


less costly adhesive materials. He felt 
that future growth of this type of con- 
struction is largely dependent on im- 
proved cost of both materials and manu- 
facturing techniques. 

“Designing with Rigid Polyvinyl Chlor- 
ide”, by M. Batiuk and J. A. Rolls (Good- 
rich Chemical), was the first paper to be 
delivered during the afternoon session. 
The paper described typical normal and 
high impact rigid polyvinyl chloride com- 
pounds in terms of basic physical and 
chemical properties. Processing and fabri- 
cation techniques were discussed to serve 
as a guide in the use of rigid polyvinyl 
chloride. Product applications were also 
described to demonstrate how the prop- 
erties of these materials can be used to 
best advantage. 

George M. Konkle (Dow Corning), in 
a paper entitled “New Developments in 
Silicone Rubber”, discussed newly. de- 
veloped types of silicone rubber. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Konkle, airplane tires immune 
to heat generated in supersonic flight are 
now being made of a new kind of syn- 
thetic rubber which has three times the 
tensile strength and four times the elon- 
gation of the first varieties of silicone 
rubber. Silicone rubber, Mr. Konkle said, 
can be molded and extruded on the same 
kind of equipment used for natural rub- 
ber and “the finished product looks and 
feels like any other type of rubber.” 


Cites Heat Resistance 


The author added that silicone rubber 
has a number of unusual properties, the 
most important of which is resistance to 
heat. It can be exposed to temperatures 
of 300° to 400°F. for limited periods, 
while still retaining its strength. It also 
resists cold and may be used at tempera- 
tures as low as —166°F. According to 
Mr. Konkle, other desirable qualities of 
silicone rubber include toughness and re- 
sistance to oil and chemical attack. 

“Solid Urethane—A New Method of 
Construction,” was presented by Kenneth 
A. Pigott (Mobay Chemical). He de- 
scribed a new plastic material, commer- 
cially known as “Vulkollan”, which has 
the desirable properties of rubber, nylon 
and steel. Mr. Pigott stated that “Vulkol- 
lan” combines “hardness, strength, rigid- 
ity, resilience, elasticity, load carrying, 
abrasion resistance, oil resistance and 
oxygen or ozone resistance as no other 
material has ever done before.” 

Some applications suggested for the 
material were handles for air hammers 
like those used to tear up pavement and 
solid tires for industrial trucks. In actual 
use, the speaker said, Vulkollan will re- 
sist abrasion ten times better than good 
natural rubber. He added that the new 
plastic had been used in Germany to 
make motorcycle sprocket gears. Such 
gears, he said, have lasted for over 60,000 
miles of operation with no appreciable 
sign of wear. The author concluded by 
saying that the new material has found 
wide usage in European markets for sev- 
eral years but has been introduced in 
this country only recently. 

E. W. Cronin (Hercules Powder), pre- 
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sented the last paper which was entitled 
“Polypropylene, Engineering Properties 
and Applications of.” The paper discussed 
a new commercial plastic, Hercules poly- 
propylene which was said to show poten- 
tial of becoming the “workhorse” of the 
plastics industry. The new material, called 
“Pro-fax” polypropylene has been com- 
mercially produced by Hercules fer only 
five months, but is already being used in 
a broad range of molded products in- 
cluding women’s shoe heels, industrial 
valves, hospitalware, plumbing fixtures, 
eletrical parts and automotive fixtures. 
Mr. Cronin said that Pro-fax has been 
formed without difficulty into injection 
molded parts, extruded shapes and pipes, 


extruded film and drawn sheet, and into 
mono- and multifilaments. It yields parts 
of high gloss, excellent chemical resistance 
and is completely resistant to stress crack- 
ing. 
Other 
by development 


potential applications suggested 
work, Mr. Cronin 
include tarpaulins, woven hose, woven 
fabrics, rope; clear high strength films 
for industrial tapes and packaging mate- 
rial; refrigerator linings and dishwasher 
covers from sheet stocks; piping, bottles, 
wire and cable coatings and other appli- 
field. The heat- 


was cited as 


said, 


cations in the electrical 
distortion value of Pro-fax 
probably one of its most important prop- 


erties. 


B® Tons of Koroseal polyvinyl chloride material protect the world's largest aircraft 


plating plant that went into production 


recently at McClellan Air Force 


Base, Sacramento, Calif. Koroseal sheathes the plant tank lining and duct work 
against corrosive plating solutions and fumes that eat away metal. The new plant 
will plate and anodize engine parts, landing gear, tubing, electronic parts, com- 
munication equipment, fuel ceils and wing tanks for several types of jet aircraft. 
Plating solutions to be used include copper, chrome, brass and such fine metals 
as rhodium, indium, silver and gold. New England Lead Burning Co. of San Leandro, 
Calif., lined and covered 135 tanks with the flexible Koroseal tank lining sheet. 
The necessary hoods and ducts were fabricated from high impact rigid Koroseal. 


OTS Releases Three New Polymer Research Reports 


®& Three reports of research conducted 
under the Air Force program of synthesis 
and evaluation of new polymers have 
been released through the Office of Tech- 
nical Services, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. The first, 
Development of Fluoro-Silicone Elasto- 
mers, Part 3, by G. W. Dyckes, Peninsular 
Chemresearch, Inc., for Wright Air De- 
velopment Center, U. S. Air Force, dis- 
cusses some promising fluoroalkyl silane 
monomers and polymers which were pre- 
pared for use as high temperature and 
aircraft fuel-resistant elastomeric mate- 
rials. The 63 page volume, Order PB 
131425, was published in September 1957 
and is priced at $1.75. The second report, 
PB 131715, is entitled Development of 
Thermally Stable Silicon Containing 
Resins, Part 2. Prepared by L. W. Breed, 
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F. Baiocchi, and C. C. Bolze, Midwest Re- 
search Institute for the Wright Air De- 
velopment Center, U. S. Air Force, this 
76 page study is devoted to a discussion 
of the preparation of laminates from ex- 
perimental monomers and presents 
results of work on synthesis of monomers. 
Published in February 1958, it is priced 
at $2. The last report is Coordination 
Polymers, Part 2, by W. C. Fernelius and 
others, the Pennsylvania State University 
for Wright Air Development Center, U. S. 
Air Force. A conclusion of this study was 
that although coordination polymers can 
be prepared, the problem of getting poly- 
mers of truly high molecular weight still 
remains Order PB 131649, a 
71 page volume published in December 
1957, is priced at $2. 


also 


unsolved, 


URW Reaches Agreement on 
3.1% Wage Boost Pattern 


> A pattern-setting agreement for a 3.1 
percent boost in wages has been reached 
by the A.F.L.-C.1.0. United Rubbers 
Workers Union with Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. and B. F. Goodrich Co., but 
prices of tires and other rubber products 
are not expected to rise at least until fall 
The wage agreement was reached just prior 
to a midnight deadline July 1. The boosts 
are effective June 30. 

In recent years, tire 
raised tire prices soon after signing new 
wage pacts with the union. Last year, 
prices went up 3%. But a number of tire 
sales executives expressed doubt that prices 
will rise soon this time, due to competitive 
conditions in the industry. A general im- 
provement in business is expected later 
this year. 

The wage agreement called for an eight- 
cent hourly, across-the-board pay boost for 
20,000 Goodyear union workers and 
13,000 at Goodrich plants. This brought 
the average straight time hourly wage of 
Goodyear and Goodrich workers to $2.59. 
The settlement in line with private 
guesses made earlier. 

The union made at least one major con- 
cession, agreeing to defer negotiations for 
improvements in pension and insurance 
benefits until early next year. Master con- 
tracts for the companies run out April 15, 
1959, but they contain provisions for 
anniial reopening for wage talks, which 
usually come in the summer. 


companies have 


Was 


Cite Low Tire Profits 

While tire makers still complain that 
their profit margins on tires are undesir- 
ably low, they note on the average mate- 
rials costs in the past year have dropped 
slightly. Tire cord and natural rubber are 
two major items that are down a bit. 

Shipments of passenger and truck tires 
in the first five months this were 
down about 13% from last In the 
big passenger tire market, all the drop is 
due to a sharp decline in shipments to the 
depressed auto industry. Replacement 
Passenger tire sales are actually running 
slightly ahead of last year. 

The settlement came after only 
two days of bargaining over _ specific 
offers and demands. Until June 30, the 
companies had made no offer, which was 
indicative of their balky mood this year. 
The union had made no specific demands. 
Finally on June 30, one of the rubber 
companies came forth with an offer of a 
four-cent hourly pay boost, it was learned 
The union quickly rejected that and finally 
settled on the eight-cent figure. 

That was little more than half the size 
of last year’s hefty settlement of 15 cents 
—or a 6% increase—which was the largest 
won by the U.R.W. since 1946. This year’s 
settlement is the smallest since recession 
year 1954, when the union signed up for a 
6'42-cent hourly boost. 

The Goodyear and Goodrich settlements 
are expected to bring quick agreements 
between the union and other rubber firms. 
Negotiations are currently under way with 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. and United 
States Rubber Co. Talks with smaller 
firms in the industry will follow. 


year 


year. 


wage 





CIC Rubber Division Holds 
Annual Meeting in Toronto 


& The Division of Rubber Chemistry of 
the Chemical Institute of Canada held its 
Annual Meeting on May 28 at the Royal 
York Hotel in Toronto, Ont., Canada, in 
conjunction with the 41st Annual Con- 
ference and Exhibition of the parent so- 
ciety which was held from May 26 
through 28. The Rubber Division meet- 
ing featured both morning and afternoon 
technical sessions and a luncheon session 
which was addressed by L. T. Rosser, 
president and general manager of Mans- 
field Rubber (Canada), Ltd. 

In his talk on “Economics of the Cana- 
dian Rubber Industry.” Mr. Rosser out- 
lined the manner in which Mansfield 
Rubber was formed, the markets it now 
has and the goals to which the company 
aspires. The speaker emphasized the many 
opportunities which still exist for all in 
the rubber industry. His talk was spiced 
with several amusing anecdotes. 

At a brief business session, the follow- 
ing persons were elected to office for the 
1958-59 season: Chairman, J. A. Carr 
(Dunlop); Vice-Chairman, W. H. Nech- 
tel (Kaufman Rubber); Secretary-Treas- 
urer, J. L. MacDonald (H. L. Blachford). 
The following members were elected to 
the Executive Committee: A. Jaychuk 
(Goodyear), H. Hencher (H. L. Blach- 
ford), D. Hay (Polymer). R. Tartaglia 
(Goodyear) was named _ representative 
from the Ontario Rubber Section 


Morning and Afternoon Sessions 


Both morning and afternoon technical 
were attended by some sixty 
members and guests. Wray Cline (Cana- 
dian General-Tower) served as chairman 
of the morning session while Wilf Jonah 
(Louis Specialties) served as chairman 
of the afternoon session. Abstracts of the 
papers presented at both sessions appeared 
in the April, 1958, issue of this journal. 
The papers and their authors follow: 


sessions 


“Factors Influencing Cut Growth Test- 
ing’ by W. A. Gurney and I. C. Cheet- 
ham, Dunlop Research Center, Birming- 
ham, England 

“Studies of Synthetic Polymers with the 
Electron Microscope” by W. Rupar and 
L. Breitman, Polymer Corp. Ltd., Sarnia, 
Ont. 

“Effects of Radiation on Raw and Vul- 
canized Elastomers” by T. C. Gregson, 
W. R. Miller, L. B. Bange, and S. D. 
Gehman, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 

“Some Studies on the Dispersion of 
Carbon Black in Rubber” by C. W. 
Sweitzer, W. M. Hess, and J. E. Callan, 
Columbian Carbon Co., New York, N. Y. 

“Recent Advances in Rayon 
Yarn” by A. Sandig, Courtaulds 
ada) Ltd., Montreal, Que. 

“Factors Affecting the Physical Prop- 
erties of Furnace Black/Butyl Rubber 
Vulcanizates” by D. F. Walker, E. M. 
Dannenberg and B. B. Boonstra, Godfrey 
L. Cabot, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 

“Lignin-Rubber Technology” by 


lire 
(Can- 


D. W. 


MacGregor, L. H. Krichew and T. R. 
Griffith, National Research Council, Ot- 
tawa, Ont. 

“Maleic Anhydride Modified Elasto- 
mers” H. W. Pacton, R. H. Snyder, P. F. 
Gunberg, and P. O. Tawney, U. S. Rub- 
ber Co., Wayne, N. J. 

“The Pneumatic Tire—Yesterday and 
Tomorrow” by James E. Corey, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Many companies dealing with the rubber 
industry were represented at the Exhibi- 
tion which was held in conjunction with 
the 41st Conference. Among these com- 
panies were the following: Atlas Powder 
Co. of Canada, J. T. Baker Chemical Co., 
Blue M Electric Co., Canadian Industries 
Ltd., Canadian Johns-Manville Co. Ltd., 
Carbide Chemicals Co., Chemical Insti- 
tute of Canada, Commercial Solvents 
Corp., Corning Glass Works, Cyanamid 
of Canada Ltd., Dow Chemical of Can- 
ada Ltd., DuPont Co. of Canada (1956) 
Ltd., Linde Air Products Co., Merck & 
Co. Ltd., and Shell Oil Co. of Canada 
Ltd. 


W. T. Davis 


Extruding Heavy Gauge PVC 


> First successful extrusion of vinyl in 
the form of wide, heavy gauge sheeting 
with exceptionally close tolerances has 
been jointly announced by National Rub- 
ber Machinery Co., Akron, Ohio, and the 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. The material extruded was “Geon 
8700A” supplied by Goodrich. Other 
vinyl copolymers and plasticized mate- 
rials have since been extruded. Experi- 
mental work at the N.R.M. laboratory 
produced a 52-inch wide sheet of rigid 
unplasticized vinyl 130 mils thick with a 
tolerance of plus or minus 4 mils. The 
continuous length extrusion was made 
possible through the development by 
N.R.M. of a new flat type sheet die. The 
fast but precise new method is expected 
to reduce costs of a fraction of those pre- 
viously experienced. Company officials say 
that the new technique will be of par- 
ticular. value in producing material for 
tanks, ductwork, tank lining, refrigerator 
door lining and for other end products 
involving vacuum forming. 


A. W. Swartz 


Linear Announces Election of Swartz and Davis 


® Linear Inc., Philadelphia, Penna., has announced the election of A. W. Swartz, 
Jr., as executive vice-president and W. T. Davis as vice-president in charge of 


manufacturing. 


20 years, was previously vice-president in charge of operations, Mr. 


Mr. Swartz, who has been associated with the company for 


Davis, 


formerly a vice-president of the Sun Rubber Co., joined Linear in 1956, 


Three Sydney L. Albert Companies Sued for $1.9 Million 


closing on Mr. Albert’s property at 258 
Kenmore Blvd., Akron, Ohio, home office 
of the corporate defendants. The Founda- 


& Three corporations belonging to Sydney 
L. Albert, Akron financier, have been 
sued for $1,914,900 in a foreclosure action 
brought by the Harry Herskowitz Founda- 
tion, Inc., described as a non-profit, New 
York charitable corporation. The firms 
named in the suit are Machinery Termi- 
nals, Inc., Albert & Son Machinery Corp. 
and Bellanca Corp. Mr. Albert, a top officer 
in each, was not himself named a defend- 
ant. Current reports state that the suit was 
aimed at collecting the money or fore- 


tion said the $1,914,900 is the unpaid 
balance plus 5 per cent interest on a 1953 
loan of $2,000,000 to Machinery Termi- 
nals. Four non-Albert companies, named 
as either tenants or holders of the ease- 
ments on the property, and the city were 
also made defendants. The action was to 
have had a first hearing on Friday, 
June 27. 
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ODM Revises Stockpile Policy 
From Five to Three-Year Plan 


> Office of Defense Mobilization has re- 
vised its policy for stockpiling strategic 
and critical materials, cutting down stock- 
pile supplies to a quantity that will meet 
deficits of three years’ duration, after an 
intensive review of the role of stockpiling 
in defense mobilization. Stockpiling since 
World War II, had been for a five-year 
emergency. Effective June 30, the revised 
policy contained in Defense Mobiliza- 
tion Order V-7, called for the establish- 
ment of “basic” and “maximum” goals for 
each material. 

The basic objective partially discounts 
Overseas sources of supply, while the 
maximum objective assumes no depend- 
ence on sources beyond North America 
and comparably accessible areas. In de- 
termining the two objectives, considera- 
tion will be given to the vulnerability of 
supply sources where they are excessively 
concentrated. 

Other provisions of the new order are: 
(1) Materials now on hand which do not 
meet specifications may be processed to 
stockpile standards within the limits of 
maximum objectives when this can be 
accomplished at less cost to the govern- 
ment than the purchase of new specifica- 
tion grade materials; (2) In order to meet 
the initial impact of intensive mobiliza- 
tion, materials may be processed, in some 
cases, to readily usable forms in amounts 
generally equivalent to a six-months’ re- 
quirement, unless an interagency review 
indicates the need for a larger or smaller 
amount; (3) Close observation will be 
maintained for use of materials having 
high temperature or other special proper- 
ties to ensure that shortages do not de- 
velop as a result of rapidly changing 
technology. 

Also, (4) Contracts for materials in 
excess Of maximum objectives shall be 
cancelled when this can be accomplished 
by mutual consent of the suppliers and 
the government; (5) Stockpile informa- 
tion will be declassified by ODM when it 
determines, with the concurrence of 
agencies concerned, that disclosure will 
not jeopardize the national security. 


Reorganizes Barrett Division 


& Allied Chemical Corp., New York, 
N. Y., has announced plans to create two 
separate divisions to manufacture and 
market the product lines now handled by 
the Barrett Division. Roofing, building 
and paving materials will continue to be 
manufactured and sold by Barrett, under 
H. Dorn Stewart as president. Mr. Stew- 
art, formerly with Armstrong Cork Co., 
joined Allied in April as assistant to the 
executive vice-president. The manufac- 
ture and sale of plastics, resins and indus- 
trial chemicals, now handled by Barrett, 
will be conducted by the Plastics and 
Coal Chemicals Division, with T. J. Kin- 
sella, head of Barrett since 1952, as presi- 
dent. It is believed that this change will 
make possible intensified concentration on 
research, customer service and the de- 
velopment of specialized markets for each 
of the product lines involved. 
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William C. Zekan 


Dudley G. Brattin 


Schulman Promotes Zekan and Brattin 


> William C. Zekan has been appointed 
executive vice-president and Dudley G. 
Brattin has been named treasurer and 
comptroller of A. Schulman, Inc., Akron, 
Ohio. Mr. Zekan, who became asso- 
ciated with the firm in 1937 as an office 
and sample boy, has acquired a thorough 
knowledge of all phases of the Schulman 
organization since that time. His assign- 
ments within the firm have included work- 
ing in international operations and in the 


Richardson Scale Promotions 


& Richardson Scale Co., Clifton, N. J., 
has appointed John K. Rudd manager of 
the Custom Products Division; William 
R. Runo manager of the Standard Prod- 
ucts Division, and Samuel M. Dix as man- 
ager of the Resale Products Division. Mr. 
Rudd has been chief applications engineer 
for the past three years. In his new post, 
he will be responsible for the application 
of Richardson equipment to new or spe- 
cial customer requests. Mr. Runo, former- 
ly materials testing engineer in the Engi- 
neering Department, will direct the pro- 
motion and coordination of the company’s 
standard product lines. Mr. Dix, who was 
formerly in the Sales Department, will 
head the newly-organized Resale Products 
Division, through which accessories are 
selected as components of Richardson 
systems. 


Named Goodrich Vice-President 


& John C. MacKinnon, formerly general 
sales manager of footwear and gloves, 
has been appointed vice-president of sales 
for the Footwear and Flooring Division 
of the B. F. Goodrich Tire and Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio, succeeding James S. 
Barrie, who has retired. Associated with 
the Hood Rubber Co. for 29 years, Mr. 
MacKinnon will be responsible for prod- 
ucts bearing both the Goodrich and the 
Hood Rubber brand names. 


New York office. At the age of 36, he 
was named vice-president and director of 
the company. A veteran of World War 
II, Mr. Zekan resides in Akron with his 
wife and children. Mr. Brattin started in 
the Accounting Department with Schul- 
man in 1946. He was formerly assistant 
comptroller and assistant treasurer before 
being appointed to his present position. 
Mr. Brattin is also a resident of the city 
of Akron. 


Plastics Group Visits U.S.S.R. 
& A delegation of U.S.A. plastics manu- 
facturers visited the Soviet Union during 
June as part of a cultural, technical and 


educational exchange team that was 
provided for in a joint U.S.S.R.-U.S.A. 
agreement which was signed in January of 
this year. The arrangement specifically 
provided for a team to be composed of 
plastics manufacturers. Officials of the 
Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc.., 
stated that while many plastics were 
developed in the United States, a number 
were developed abroad, and it is important 
to keep abreast of foreign plastics research 
and development. With a vast team of 
over 250,000 scientists and with over 
70,000 more being added annually from 
the school system, the chances are very 
good that the Soviets will make a contri- 
bution to further plastics developments. 
Participants on both sides will benefit 
from this exchange which should moreover 
make its contribution to bringing about a 
broader and better mutual understanding, 
SPI declared. The U. S. delegation arrived 
in Moscow on June 2nd and remained in 
Russia for thirty days for a comprehensive 
tour of the U.S.S.R. plastics industry. The 
Soviet delegation will come to the U.S.A. 
for a similar period in November. While 
here, the delegates will attend the Eighth 
National Plastics Exposition in .Chicago, 
Ill., November 17-21. 





FTC Issues Tire Advertising Guide 


Agency Seeks to 
Over Misleading 


®& Twelve guides aimed at ending public 
confusion over the meaning of advertising 
terms for automobile and truck tires have 
been issued by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. The guides call 
for tire makers and dealers to advertise 
and label tires so that the buyer will not 
be misled as to the quality and safety of 
any brand of tire. In issuing the guides, 
which become effective August 27, the2 
FTC initiated a new type of voluntary law 
enforcement. The give the tire 
manufacturing industry detailed notice of 
what the FTC considers illegal about the 
advertising of that industry’s product. A 
violation of these guides could lead to a 
formal complaint, charging violation of 
the FTC Act. Heretofore, the agency has 
relied entirely on voluntary compliance 
with its guides, which are 
regular part of its policing of industry. 

[he new tire guides, to be administered 
by FTC’s Bureau of Consultation, will 
continue to deal cooperatively with mem- 
bers of the tire industry to get voluntary 
compliance of the law. However, the com- 
mission’s investigation staff also was 
directed to keep the industry under sur- 
veillance. “The commission wants to show 
it means business,” one official said. “Our 
policy is to back up the voluntary work 
with hard-hitting enforcement.” FTC 
Chairman John W. Gwynne said the new 
procedure permits the commission to set 
forth for the guidance of all concerned 
what it believes the law “requires for the 
protection of competition and the public 
interest.” 


guides 


issued as a 


Interested Parties Consul’ed 


Proceedings to initiate the establishment 
of tire buying guides were begun last 
November when the FTC mailed proposed 
guides to all known interested parties. 
Comments on the proposed guides were 
requested and the FTC said all comments 
and suggestions received were given care- 
ful consideration in the light of applicable 
legal precedents. The finished 12-part 
guide was published at the end of May 
which will allow tire makers and merchan- 
disers 90-days to become acquainted and 
to comply with the new rules. The guides 
outlaw deceptive grade designation, pricing 
policies, guarantees, safety claims, and 
other practices that would mislead the 
public. A summary of the guides follows. 

(1) Standards of Construction—A tire 
advertised as “first line” must be the par- 
ticular manufacturer’ss—or brand name 
distributor’s—best tires, exclusive of his 
premium quality products that embody 
special features. Terms such as “100 level” 
and “120 level” must be accompanied by 
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End Confusion 


Terms and Claims 


a clear and truthful explanation of what 
they mean. 

(2) Deceptive Designations—lf a manu- 
facturer’s “first line” tire is designated as 
“standard,” his “second line” tire must not 
be designated “super standard” or any 
other misleading term. 

(3) Original Equipment—This designa- 
tion may be given only to tires generally 
used as original equipment on American- 
mad2 current new model 

(4) Plies—Tires must not be described 
as having more than their actual number 
of plies. Advertising which uses “6 ply 
rating” or “8 ply rating” to describe 
passenger car tires must not only be 
truthful in describing the strength of the 
tires but also must disclose any lesser 
number of plies, and should contain the 
identity of the ply fabric, and also whether 
such tires require tubes. 

(5) Used Products—Unexplained terms, 
such as “New Tread” or “Snow Tread” to 
describe used tires are not adequate to 
disclose when such are not new. 


cars. 


Terms Must Be Explicit 


(6) Change Overs, New Car Take Offs 
—Such terms may be used only to de- 
scribe tires that have been given insignifi- 
cant use in delivering a new vehicle to its 
purchaser. Advertising must state con- 
spicuously that they have been used. 

(7) Disclosure that Products are Obso- 
lete or Discontinued Models—When this is 
true, advertisement must conspicuously 
disclose the fact. 

(8) Prices—Advertised prices of tires 
should be the actual selling price and 
should not be any higher than those at 
which the tire regularly sells in the market 
area. 

(9) Guarantees — Advertisements for 
“lifetime guaranteed” tires must contain a 
clear definition of what is meant by “life- 
time.” 

(10) Blemished, Imperfect, Defective, 
Etc., Products—Such imperfections must 
be disclosed in advertising and a marking 
whose meaning is understandable to the 
public must be permanently stamped to 
both tires and wrappings. 

(11) Safety or Performance features— 
Terms like “skid proof,” “blowout proof” 
and “puncture proof’ may not be used 
unless the tire affords absolute protection 
from the implied danger under any and 
all driving conditions. 

(12) Other Claims and Representations 
—No advertising claim shall be made 
which deceives customers in any material 
respect—directly, by implication, or by 
failure to disclose relevant information. 


New York Holds Outing 


& More than 200 members and guests of 
the New York Rubber Group attended 
the Annual Summer Outing held on June 
5 at Doerr’s Grove, Millburn, N. J. The 
day was marked by pleasant weather and 
almost all of those attending participated 
in one or more of the planned activities. 
Frank Raba and M. R. Buffington served 
as co-chairmen of the event. One of the 
highlights of the day was the baseball 
game which was won by the team cap- 
tained by Larry Eby (Enjay). Exploding 
for seven-runs in the second inning, the 
Eby team went on to win the game by a 
score of 9 to 7. 

Winners of the various events included 
the following: Horseshoes, Bill Lamela 
(Okonite); Darts, Roger Daley (Colum- 
bian Carbon); Basketball Throw, R. H. 
Burd = ( Parker-Stearns) and = Baseball 
Throw, Matty Mankiewicz (Manhattan 
Rubber). B. McMartin and G. Walker, 
both of DuPont, won team honors in a 
boccie contest that was marked by keen 
competition. In the golf contest, W. H. 
Crom (Merck) took top honors with a 
well placed putt that stopped 8'2-inches 
from the pin. Disciples of Izaak Walton 
conducted a fly casting contest, and a hit- 
the-bottles game awarded cigarettes to 
the pitchers who were able to knock the 
bottles off the table on three throw 


Spring Meeting Held 


& Approximately 80 members attended the 
Spring Technical Meeting and smorgasbord 
dinner of the Southern Ohio Rubber 
Group held on April 3 in the Gibbons 
Hotel, Dayton, Ohio. The technical part 
of the meeting was held on the subject of 
“Advertising—Science, Game or Hoax,” in 
which various aspects of industrial adver- 
tising in general were discussed. The talk 
was covered by J. H. Hershey, director of 
public relations for the Dayton Rubber 
Co.; Wes Highmiller, president of H & H 
Art Studios (Dayton), and Vince Koepnick, 
account executive for the Geyer Adver- 
tising Co. (Dayton). A general discussion 
following the technical session delved into 
the problems of advertising as related to 
the rubber industry and a definition be- 
tween good and bad advertising was clari- 
fied. The problems of cooperation between 
engineering, laboratory, purchasing and 
sales departments, and ways of reducing 
sales costs through effective advertising, 
were other topics discussed at the meeting. 


Michigan Chemical Names Coleman 


& Michigan Chemical Corp. of St. Louis, 
Mich., has announced the appointment of 
David M. Coleman as a chemical sales 
representative. Mr. Coleman was _pre- 
viously employed by Olin Mathieson 
where he served in various sales capaci- 
ties. Prior to that, he was associated 
with the Hooker Electrochemical Co. He 
is « World War II Navy veteran. Mr. 
Coleman is a graduate of Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute and took post-graduate 
work at Niagara Universtiy. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Chemical Society, 
the Armed Forces Chemical Association 
and numerous chemical sales groups. 
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DuPont Files Patent Suit 
Against Phillips Petroleum 


du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
has filed a suit in United States District 
Court, Wilmington, Del., charging the 
Phillips Petroleum Co. and its subsidiary, 
Phillips Chemical Co., with infringement 
on a DuPont patent on linear polyethylene. 
The company said the suit, filed on June 
20, followed “extended negotiations” with 
Phillips over licensing arrangements. 
“When these negotiations failed to produce 
an agreement,” the company _ stated, 
“DuPont had no recourse but to file the 
infringement suit, which seeks an injunc- 
tion against continued manufacture and 
sale by Phillips of the plastic.” 

DuPont received a “composition of 
matter” patent on the plastic last Decem- 
ber, although several other companies 
were producing the material, and con- 
wnded that this patent covered the product 
no matter how it was manufactured. When 
the company first announced its patent 
award, Phillips had licensed several large 
concerns to use a linear polyethylene 
manufactured by its own process. A 
spokesman for Phillips said at that time 
that the DuPont patent was based on an 
old process that was “entirely different 
from the Phillips Process” and contended 
that Phillips’ patent applications would 
not be affected. 

DuPont said that it was still prepared to 
negotiate license agreements with others in 
the plastics industry who are interested in 
the product. Linear polyethylene, also 
called low pressure or high density poly- 
ethylene, is said to be stiffer, less waxy 
and more resistant to heat and chemicals 
than conventional high-pressure polyethy- 
lene. 


> E. I. 


Mansfield Plans Two Bond Issues 


> Mansfield Tire and Rubber Co., Mans- 
field, Ohio, has registered $7,511,400 of 
debentures with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, of which $2,511,400 
will be convertible subordinated deben- 
tures while $5,000,000 will be sinking fund 
debentures. The convertible issues, ap- 
proved by stockholders at a special meet- 
ing held on June 21, will be offered ini- 
tially to them for subscription on the basis 
of $100 of debentures for each twenty-two 
shares held of record June 24. The sink- 
ing fund debentures will be sold through 
A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., who will also 
underwrite the convertible issue. Proceeds 
from the two debt sales will be used to 
retire $3,427,000 in long-term debt and 
all preferred stock now outstanding. 


Bisonite Phenolflex No. 957 


& Bisonite Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., has 
developed a new protective coating ma- 
terial for use on latex storage tanks, des- 
ignated “Bisonite Phenolflex No. 957”. 
Due to the high solids content of the 
material, a heavy layer may be obtained 
with three or four coats, providing pro- 
tection from corrosion and contamination. 
According to the company, the new prod- 
uct has been in successful use for oils and 


greases, solvents, acids and alkalis. 
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Snyder 


Bosworth 


Columbian Carbon Appoints Four 


& Thomas E. Weaver has been named 
manager of the Boston, Mass., sales office 
of the Columbian Carbon Co., succeeding 
Donn Snyder who has been appointed 
assistant to the sales manager of the prin- 
cipal office of the firm in New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Weaver, whose headquarters are in 
the Park Square building in Boston, was 
formerly employed by Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons. He is a member of the Executive 
Committee of the New England Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Association and a 
graduate of the Wharton School of the 
University of Pennsylvania. At the same 
time John F. Stiff, formerly manager of 
the Detroit sales office, has been trans- 
ferred to New York as Eastern District 
sales manager of the firm. Edward I. 
Bosworth has moved from the Akron office 
to become branch manager in Detroit, 
replacing Mr. Stiff. 

Columbian Carbon also announced that 
enlarged facilities for research will be pro- 
vided by the end of 1958 in the company’s 
new million dollar research headquarters 
now being built on Plainsboro Road near 
Princeton, N. J. The announcement said 


Goodyear Continues Science Aid 


& Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, will offer summer scholarships and 
work-experience awards to mathematics 
and science teachers, in continuation of 
the educational program instituted in 1956 
to encourage greater participation in 
science careers. To include instructors of 
grades through twelve in area 
schools, the program will permit those 
selected for awards to attend fully ac- 
credited colleges or universities anywhere 
east of the Mississippi River. The courses 
will run from six to twelve weeks in 
science, mathematics or engineering. In- 
structors will also be given a 10 week 
program in various departments of science, 
engineering and research divisions of 
Goodyear Tire. Scholarship participants 
will get cash awards at the same weekly 
rate of pay they receive for the 1957-58 
school year. Tuition, laboratory fees and 
round-trip transportation will also be paid 
by the company. To be eligible for the 
awards, teachers must have at least 60 
per cent of their current schedule in 
mathematics or science. 


seven 


facilities will cover present and expected 
needs in all phases of research and develop- 
ment on carbon black, pigments and 
related fields. The mew research head- 
quarters comprises two single-story build- 
ings with a total floor space of 30,000 
square feet. One of the buildings will con- 
tain the main entrance, reception area, 
administrative offices, library, file rooms 
and a group of six laboratories devoted to 
basic chemical and physical research. 
The second building, which is 
nected to the first by a ten-foot corridor, 
will contain a group of seven large labora- 
tories devoted to development and appli- 
the lunchroom, large con- 
ference room, machine and maintenance 
shops, shower and locker rooms. The 
largest laboratories in this group are 
assigned to the rubber division, with a 
mill-press-preparation room of approxi- 
mately 2,500 square feet and a test room 
of 1,800 square feet. With its adjacent 
Offices, file room and storage rooms, the 
rubber division will be a compact, inte- 
grated unit designed to carry on parallel 
research and technical activities 


con- 


cation research, 


service 


Issues Technical Data File 


® Texas-U. S. Chemical Co., New York, 
N. Y., has announced publication of an 
up-to-date technical data file on butadiene- 
styrene rubbers for use by rubber com- 
pounders, purchasing agents and 
engineers. According to the company, the 
file, in one handy working reference, 
contains the most complete information 
ever made available on “Synpols”, the 
company’s brand name for its butadiene- 
styrene rubber. Full technical descriptions 
and specifications, physical and chemical 
properties, typical production values and 
standard test recipes are included. The 
bulletins in the new Synpol Technical Data 
File also contain numerous 
compounding formulas and physical test 
data for a wide range of end-use applica- 
tions. The binder will be periodically 
supplemented as new rubbers are intro- 
duced and additional compounding infor- 
mation is developed. Copies may be 
obtained by contacting Texas-U. S. Chemi- 
cals sales representatives or by writing to 
the company at 260 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., on company letterhead. 


design 


cost-tested 





A typical Trelleborg conveyor belt may be seen above in operation at a 
gravel pit, transporting gravel directly from the pit to the crushing plant. 


Conveyor Belts New Swedish Specialty 


& Trelleborg Gummifabriks AB., 
Sweden’s leading rubber manufac- 
turer, now specializing in the pro- 
duction of conveyor belting, is 
producing belting in a variety of 
lengths and in widths up to six feet 
which are suitable to serve in all 
climates including that of the 
tropical parts of Malaya and Africa 
and Arctic Norway and Sweden. Re- 
sistance to severe cold as well as to 
mold caused by a humid tropical 
atmosphere are said to be _ out- 
standing properties of the Trelle- 
borg conveyor belts. Standard belt- 
ing can be used at temperatures up 
to 158°F., while a notable special 
type belt made by the firm is the 
“Super Heat”, which is built on to 
a patented glass fiber fabric and 
resists 347°F. 

Other belting for specialized pur- 


poses includes the “Trelleborg 
Rugged”, produced with a _ non- 
slipping surface that permits the 
transport of goods at an incline of 
35°, and belting having transverse 
ribs or raised edges for various ap- 
plications. For very heavy stresses, 
the company manufactures belting 
with an annealed carbon steel core 
made by the Swedish Sandviken 
Steel Works. An odorless and taste- 
less white rubber belting is manu- 
factured for the confectionery in- 
dustry, while belts that are not 
affected by oil have found applica- 
tion in the fish preserving industry. 
Although rubber belting is one of 
the company’s most important 
products, also produced are tires 
tubing, hose, V-ropes, rubber floor- 
ing and molded parts as well as 
such specialties as bowling balls. 


Shown below is an oil-resistant, tasteless and odorless, white Trelleborg specialty 
conveyor belt which functions in this instance as a sorting table for almonds. 
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Fort Wayne Summer Outing 


& The Fort Wayne Rubber and Plastics 
Group held its seventh annual golf and 
summer outing on June 6 at the Tippe- 
canoe Country Club, Leesburg, Ind., with 
268 members and guests in attendance. 
Members and guests participated in golf, 
horseshoes, volley ball and cards, and a 
nearby lake was available for swimming. 
Golf prizes and door prizes were contrib- 
uted by 111 participating companies. In 
the golf tournament, Dan Lamb (Fire- 
stone) was the winner of the Goshen 
Rubber Trophy with first low gross score. 
A trophy and prize for first low net score 
was awarded to Al Robinson (Harwick 
Standard). Winners of the other golf 
prizes follow: One Putter Eighth Green— 
Morris Keyser (Rohm & Haas); Second 
Low Gross—Dan Rieger (Bakelite); First 
Closest to Pin—John Ahler (Huber); 
Second Closest to Pin—Wayne Place 
(Jasper); First Long Drive—Morris Key- 
ser; Second Long Drive—T. Reuterdahl, 
a guest; Least Number of Putts, First— 
Bill Ford (Columbian Carbon); Least 
Number of Putts—Second, J. J. McCarthy 
(U. S. Rubber); High Gross—J. Fehring, 
a guest; Low Net Score, Second Place— 
Al Hatfield (Goodrich); Third Piace— 
F. Thompson (Marbon); Fourth Place— 
J. Speers (World Bestos); Fifth Place— 
W. Ferguson (Barr); Sixth Place—Ed 
Theall (Dryden); Seventh Place—Pete 
Dobbs, a guest; Eighth Place—Jack Lip- 
pincott (Dryden); Ninth Place—Paul Wil- 
son (Overhead Door); Tenth Place— 
Howard Ling (Anaconda); Eleventh Place 

Roy Marston (Columbian Carbon; 
Twelfth Place—Jim Place, a guest; Thir- 
teenth Place—C. Anderson, a guest, and 
Fourteenth Place — John Porter (H. 
Muehlstein). 


Thiokol Club Hears Mark 


> Approximately 300 members and guests 
of the Thiokol Technical Club attended 
the June 12 dinner meeting held at the 
Thiokol Chemical Corp. in Trenton, N. J. 
The principal speaker at the meeting was 
Dr. Herman F. Mark, director of the Poly- 
mer Research Institute and professor of 
chemistry at the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn. Dr. Mark, who is recognized 
internationally for his work and publica- 
tions in the field of polymer chemistry, 
spoke on “Progress in Stereospecific Poly- 
mers.” Dr. Mark was introduced by Dr. 
Edward Fettes, director of Research and 
Development for Thiokol. 

Dr. Mark noted that technical interest 
in polymers and large molecules is con- 
tinuously growing. He discussed various 
mechanisms which have been developed 
which enable polymer chemists to control 
or regulate polymerization in order to 
obtain molecules of a specific configuration 
or structure. Preceding Dr. Mark’s talk, 
Dr. J. C. Patrick, who has been named to 
receive the American Chemical Society’s 
Rubber Division “Goodyear Award”, was 
introduced. Dr. Patrick was formerly direc- 
tor of research for Thiokol and now, 
although retired, acts as a consultant to 
the company. 
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Egyptian Rubber Factory 
Sets Pace for Mid-East 


& Operating as the Arab world’s only tire 
factory, the Transport & Engineering Co. 
of Alexandria, Egypt, has been in pro- 
duction since 1956 with a daily capacity 
of 800 tires and tubes plus sizable amounts 
of camelback and other repair materials. 
This project is the result of a joint ven- 
ture of Egyptian capital and American 
technology as supplied by the Mansfield 
Tire & Rubber Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 
Factory and tire building machinery 
comes mostly from Western Germany and 
the United States. The heavy duty in- 
ternal mixer was supplied by Werner and 
Pfleiderer of Stuttgart, while the 3-roll 
calender, the mills and the extruders were 
supplied by Berstorff of Hanover, West 
Germany. All the larger motors are Sie- 
mens and the high and low tension equip- 
ment comes from Voigt and Haeffner 

Twenty-one tire building machines 
came from the Akron Standard Mold Co., 
and six 55-inch and five 45-inch Bag-O- 
Matics were purchased from the McNeil 
Machine & Engineering Co., both firms 
of Akron, Ohio. A batch off tank, con- 
veyors and cooling troughs were built in 
Egypt under the supervision of Mansfield’s 
field engineer. 


Increases Production Efficiency 


An additional set of fabric drying 
drums for the calender was _ locally 
manufactured when it was found that 
extra drying capacity would increase pro- 
duction efficiency. The factory layout is 
on the up-to-date single plan type. Rub- 
ber is mixed on the mezzanine floor at 
the north end of the factory, dropped to 
the ground floor on an 84-inch Berstorff 
mill, and flows from there through the 
calender, extruders and bead making ma- 
chinery to the south end of the factory 
where curing, inspection and _ finishing 
take place. 

When production of conventional black 
sidewall tires started in March, 1956, a 
specialized labor force was nonexistent. 
Mansfield supplied a technical training 
course that turned out a core of compe- 
tent tire builders and machine operators, 
who in turn instructed a labor force of 
400 that is now entirely Egyptian. 


Enters Exporting Field 


Many enquiries from neighboring coun- 
tries for the purchase of Egyptian “Nisr 
Supreme” tires has resulted in over $1 mil- 
lion worth of exports to Jordan, Lebanon 
and Turkey. Based on this favorable export 
picture and the steady growth of the home 
market, expansion is presently planned in 
stages that will raise capacity to a million 
tires a year by 1960. 

Most of the ordering for the first stage 
of expansion has already been done, main- 
ly with the same German and U. S. firms 
that supplied the original equipment. Cur- 
rency restrictions, machinery breakdowns 
and delays in shipment have provided 
many obstacles in the operation of the 
plant. Emergency air-shipments of blad- 
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Columbia-Southern Opens Research Center 


& Dedication ceremonies were held re- 
cently for the new Research Center of 
the Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp. 
at Barberton, Ohio. The new laboratory 
is a modern building specifically designed 
to achieve maximum efficiency and flex- 
ibility in space utilization. The building 
which formerly housed research at Bar- 
berton has been extensively modified and 
rearranged to complement the new facili- 
ties. Analytical and physical testing and 
product application research are concen- 
trated in the old building. Company offi- 
cials said the new Research Center repre- 
sents recognition by the company of the 
immediate and long range importance of 
research and development. Facilities in 
the new Research Center include labora- 


chemicals were 
times. In spite of so 
many handicaps, production has_ been 
uninterrupted and_ steadily increasing. 
A quality improvement and product de- 
velopment program has been going on 
almost since the beginning of the venture, 
which should help this factory take the 
lead in local markets and fill a void in 
the economy of the Arab Middle East. 


ders, machine 
required several 


parts and 


Firestone All-Traction Tire 


& Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has introduced an improved version 
of the “Champion Ground Grip Tire” 
called the “All-Traction Tractor Tire”, 
which incorporates a new compound said 
to have increased the tire’s tread life and 
body strength. Designated “Rubber-X”, the 
new compound is said to have increased 
tread life substantially in either field or 
highway operations. The All-Traction has 
an increased number of cords per square 
inch coupled with stronger rayon, a com- 
bination which results in 10 to 30 per cent 
more strength than that of other rayon 
tires with a similar rating, Firestone states. 
Maximum traction was assured with re- 
tention of the Firestone open-center type 
tread design. 


textiles, paper 
applications, 


tories for the testing of 
pulp, chlorine hydrocarbon 
mineral research, and rubber compound- 
ing. In the rubber compounding labora- 
tory, the functions of pigment control, 
new pigment evaluation, customer com- 
pounding and compounding re- 
search are carried on. 

One of the most 
work accomplished in this laboratory was 
the development of “Hi-Sil” and “Silene” 
reinforcing pigments which have made 
color and quality compatible in the rubber 
industry. Dr. John C. Warner, president 
of Carnegie Institute of Technology, spoke 
at the dedication ceermonies of the new 
Research Center. 


service 


recent results of the 


Named Huntley Sales Agent 


& The Mining and Mineral Products Di- 
vision of Great Lakes Carbon Corp., Los 
Angeles, Calif., has become the sales agent 
in the United States and Canada for clay, 
talc, pyrophyllite and other products of 
Huntley Industrial Minerals, Inc., Bishop, 


Calif. Huntley owns and operates several 
deposits of high-grade, non-metallic min- 
erals, principally kaolin clay, and 
pyrophyllite, and mining and development 
work on other non-metallic minerals is 
also underway. Its products are now be- 
ing used in the rubber, ceramics, 
cide, paper, paint and glass industries and 
tests indicate substantial potentials in other 


talc 


insecti- 


he- 


large areas such as agriculture. It is be 
lieved that the addition of the Huntley 
products to those of Great Lakes Carbon 
is a natural rounding out of the firm’s 
own line of non-metallic minerals and an 
advantage to Great Lakes’ customers. Re- 
search and development work to be un- 
dertaken by the Great Lakes Carbon lab- 
oratories will free Huntley laboratory fa- 
cilities for increased quality-control ac- 
tivities, and sales work to be handled by 
Great Lakes will allow further attention 
to nonmetallic mine resources. 





Names in the News 


Arthur H. Phillips, an attorney for God- 
frey L. Cabot, Inc. since 1955, has been 
appointed general counsel and secretary 
for the firm, succeeding Fred C. Fernald, 
who has retired as vice-president, general 
counsel and secretary. 


Jack Sherman, one of the founders of the 
Plicose Manufacturing Corp., has retired 
as president of the organization. 


Charles F. Andrew, director of planning 
and economics for the United Carbon Co., 
was one of the 50 prize-winners in a 
competition aimed at defining the coun- 
try’s most important future economic 
problems. 


been in 
named 


who has 
has been 


William E. 
sales work since 
vice-president of sales for the Fife Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc. 


Conklyn, 
1935, 


Kenton Cravens, chairman of the board 
for the Eagle Rubber Co. and president 
of Mercantile Trust Bank of St. Louis, 
was the main speaker at a Business-Edu- 
cation Day program held by elementary, 
high school and college teachers of Ash- 
land, Ohio. 

Quandt M. Adams, who previously 
worked on the development of the acry- 
has been promoted to 
senior technical man at the new glacial 
acrylic acid plant in Calvert City, Ky., 
for the B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 


lic acid process, 


Leonard L. Krause, formerly supervisor 
in the controller’s office at the Cleveland 
Foundry of the Ford Motor Co., has been 
appointed controller for the Valvair Corp. 
and the Sinclair-Collins Valve Co. 


Stanley Bennett, general sales manager for 
the Beebe Rubber Co.. has been elected a 
director of the firm. 


Bernhardt Denmark has been appointed a 
vice-president of the International Latex 
Corp., in which post he will be in charge 
of Family Products Division Marketing. 


Daniel B. Witwer, previously manager of 
the Acetylene Chemicals Department of 
the General Aniline & Film Corp., has 
been elected vice-president for Polyvinyl 
Chemicals, Inc. 


—- 


William C. Lytle, formerly assistant to 
the senior vice-president, has been elected 


a vice-president of the Atlas Powder Co. 


William K. Hipp, formerly associated with 
Dan River Mills, Inc., has joined the 
Houston, Texas, sales residency of the 
Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp. 


William Feick, Jr., treasurer of the Flint- 


kote Co., has been elected a vice-president 
of the firm. 


686 


Dr. Max Levine has been appointed group 
leader in organic research at Industrial 
Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Raymond C. Firestone, president of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
has been elected vice-president of the 
National Committee on Boys and Girls 
Club Work, a non-profit organization co- 
operating in furthering 4-H Club Work. 


Dr. R. P. Dinsmore, vice-president in 
charge of research and development for 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., and 
A. L. Freedlander, chairman of the board 
of the Dayton Rubber Co., received spe- 
cial citations from the Indiana Technical 
College for their outstanding contribu- 
tions to industrial development through 
management, science and engineering. 


Harold B. Lawson, formerly treasurer of 
the Dobeckmun Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been elected assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer of United Carbon Co., 
Charleston, West Va. 


Thomas M. McLoughlin, who joined the 
company in 1949, has been appointed in- 
dustrial sales manager of the New York 
district for the Stauffer Chemical Co. 


Herman R. Thies, general manager of the 
Chemical Division of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., recently received an hon- 
orary Doctor of Science degree from 
Phillips University of Enid, Oklahoma. 


H. P. Schrank, executive vice-president of 
Seiberling Rubber Co., has been elected 
to honorary membership in Beta Delta 
Psi, honorary fraternity in the college of 
Business Administration at the University 
of Akron. 


James G. Park, vice-president of the En- 
jay Co., Inc., retired on July 1 after 38 
years of service with the firm. 


John B. Townsend, formerly with the 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., has 
been appointed sales representative of the 
Acme and Hamilton Rubber Manufactur- 
ing Divisions of the Acme-Hamilton Man- 
ufacturing Corp. of Trenton, N. J. 


J. H. (Jack) Crary, vice-president in 
charge of sales for the Gates Rubber Co., 
has retired after 44 years of service with 
the company. 


William P. Kelley, formerly vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of the Kitco Engi- 
neering & Manufacturing Co., has been 
appointed to the new position of manager 
of molded and extruded sales for the 
Ohio Rubber Co., Willoughby, Ohio. 


E. E. Laughlin has been named manager 
of compounding at the Natchez, Miss., 
plant for the Armstrong Rubber Co. 


Receives First Scholarship 


> The first annual Harmon Connell 
Memorial Scholarship was presented to 
Leslie Drane, Jr. (right) at the recent 
Southern Rubber Group’ meeting in 
Memphis, Tenn., by Lenoir Black (C. P. 
Hall), a member of the Education Com- 
mittee. Mr. Drane, who majors in chemical 
engineering, is a senior at Mississippi 
State College. The $500 scholarship was 
organized and financed by the members 
of the Southern Rubber Group in memory 
of their first chairman, the man most 
active in the formation of the group, the 
late Harmon (Red) Connell, of the Arm- 
strong Tire and Rubber Co., Natchez, 
Miss. The scholarship will be given every 
year to a deserving chemical engineering 
student at Mississippi State. 


Goodyear Acala Process Hose 


»> A new hose manufacturing process has 
been put into volume production at the 
North Chicago, Ill., plant of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co., which is said to 
produce on an economical basis, a long 
length hose having dimensional stability. 
Called the “Acala Process”, the new 
method is considered to be a significant 
“break-through” in hose design. Conven- 
tional braided hose shortens in length 
under pressure as much as 18 per cent, 
thereby requiring that longer than neces- 
sary lengths be installed in service. Good- 
year claims that the new type hose elimi- 
nates the danger of “coupling pull-off”. 
Acala process hose is produced completely 
sealed in liquid and undergoes tempera- 
ture changes from many degrees below 
zero to several hundred degrees above dur- 
ing the production process. While its 
temperature range is great during produc- 
tion, the braid angle of Acala hose is 
constant, thus restricting movement of 
hose during production and service. 


Metro Buys Blackhawk 


> Metro Rubber Products Corp., Morris, 
Ill, has purchased the assets of the 
Blackhawk Rubber Products Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill. The manufacturing facilities 
have been moved to Morris, where they 
will be operated as the Blackhawk Rubber 
Co., a division of Metro Rubber Products 
Corp. Bert C. Oveson, president, and 
Rober M. Erickson, secretary of Black- 
hawk, will continue in these posts. 
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Connecticut Hears Talk 
On Purchasing Procedures 


> The Annual Spring Meeting of the 
Connecticut Rubber Group held on May 
23 at Manero’s Restaurant in Orange, 
Conn., featured a talk on “Purchasing 
Procedures as Related to Production 
Problems.” Edward S. Muller, purchasing 
supervisor of the Naugatuck Chemical 
Division of the U.S. Rubber Co. and 
purchasing supervisor of the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Connecticut, Inc., 
and W. A. Ware, purchasing agent of the 
Naugatuck Footwear Plant, U.S. Rubber 
Co., stated that the basic philosophy be- 
hind purchasing procedures is that the 
purchasing agent can help the company 
do its job more effectively. With his spe- 
cial qualifications, the buyer has a real 
place in the industrial economy and a spe- 
cial place in company affairs. 

After chemists and engineers develop 
adequate specifications, it is up to the 
competent purchasing agent to insist that 
vendors conform to these specifications. 
The buyer can also help by assisting in 
standardization and value analysis in his 
company. He further helps by obtaining 
the vendors’ technical help and acts as 
the liaison between his company and the 
vendor on quality and other disputes. In 
addition to this, the buyer can save valu- 
able company time by screening and in- 
terviewing salesmen, and can keep the 
company informed on current outside 
developments. The buyer acts as an aide 
to production men by informing them of 
arrival dates and delays, changes made in 
original requisitions, and by establishing 
adequate raw material specifications. By 
developing alternate sources of supply. 
the purchasing agent can expedite orders 
and assure continuity of the production 
run, asserted Messrs. Muller and Ware. 

The buyer helps his own salesmen and 
company by supplying information on 
purchases made, and by keeping them 
posted on market conditions and avail- 
ability forecasts which would affect sales. 
Acting as the company front man, the 
purchasing agent helps salesmen who call 
on him to get an audience with the 
proper people. The purchasing agent helps 
his own company management by nego- 
tiating for the best price and terms for 
maximum profit. As contact man for the 
company, the purchasing agent is an im- 
portant link in management make-or-buy 
decisions, the authors concluded. 


Plans New Foam Rubber Unit 


& Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, Ohio, has 
announced plans to build or lease facilities 
for a foam rubber fabrication plant in High 
Point, N. C. Sales offices and complete 
fabricating and warehousing facilities will 
be opened in High Point as soon as pos- 
sible, a company spokesman said. The new 
facilities are expected to enable Dayton to 
extend customer service throughout the 
rapidly growing southern furniture manu- 
facturing market. The company is one of 
the major suppliers of both latex foam 
and urethane foam to the furniture indus- 
try. 
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William H. Jefferson 


William J. Watson 


General Latex Appointments Announced 


® General Latex and Chemical Corp., 
Cambridge, Mass., has announced the 
promotion of William H. Jefferson from 
general manager of the Ashland, Ohio, 
plant to assistant to the president at the 
Cambridge, Mass., plant. He will be suc- 
ceeded as general manager at Ashland by 
William J. Watson, previously sales rep- 
resentative in the Midwestern area. The 
company has also announced the appoint- 
ment of C. R. Hunnell and Donald O’Con- 
nell as sales representatives. Mr. Jefferson 
has served the company as district sales 
manager and general manager for two 
years at Ashland. Previously, Mr. Jefferson 
was with the J. H. Mulholland Co., Mil- 
ford, Del., and Bayshore Industries, Inc., 
Elkton, Md. 


U. S$. Rubber Licenses Paris Firm 
& U. S. Rubber Co.. New York. N. Y.. 


has granted an exclusive license to Societe 
d'Electro-Chimie d'Electro-Metallurgie et 
des Acieries Electriques (Ugine), to manu- 
facture Paracril oil resistant synthetic rub- 
bers and Kralastic high impact plastic ma- 
terials in France. Under the terms of the 
agreement, the company licenses the Paris 
chemical manufacturer under patents it 
holds in France. U. S. Rubber will also 
provide technical assistance for the con- 
struction and operation of a plant to pro- 
duce acrylonitrile butadiene - styrene co- 
polymers and nitrile, oil-resistant synthetic 
rubbers. Ugine has been a producer of 
specialty steel alloys and electro chemicals 
for many years and since World War II, 
has expanded into organic chemicals. The 
addition of the new materials to its com- 
modity line, will make Ugine one of 
France’s principal suppliers of specialty 
synthetic rubbers and high impact plastics. 
Until the present, special synthetic rub- 
bers, latices and acrylonitrile butadiene- 
styrene plastic resins have been imported 
into France from the U.S. and Canada. 


Mr. Watson, who joined the company 
two had previously served in 
sales managerial positions with Webb's 
Lincoln-Mercury and Brooks-Ford, Mil- 
ford, Del. Mr. Hunnell was formerly asso- 
ciated with the Flooring Division of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. He will represent the company .in 
the Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Indiana territory. Mr. Hunnell is a grad- 
uate of Kent State University. Mr. O’Con- 
nell, a graduate of the University of Cin- 
cinnati with in chemical engi- 
neering, was formerly associated with the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, as a 
research engineer. He will serve as sales 
representative in southern Ohio, southern 
Indiana and Missouri. 
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a degree 


Pian New Laboratories 


& According to the 1957 annual report 
recently issued by the Columbian Carbon 
Co., new laboratories will be built by the 
company at Princeton, N. J., in 1958 for 
operation early in 1959. They will pro- 
vide facilities for uninterrupted continuity 
of basic research in, and development of, 
new applications for the company’s pres- 
ent product lines and processes. Construc- 
tion and use of these new planned facili- 
ties will permit the laboratories now lo- 
cated at Brooklyn, N. Y., Monroe, La., 
Trenton, N. J., and Tacony, Penna. to 
apply themselves more completely to 
product and process improvement. Fur- 
ther, the new laboratories at Princeton 
will provide needed room and facilities 
for research directed wholly toward new 
products and processes for manufacture. 
The report also indicated that Columbian 
Carbon spent a total of $1,442,000 in 
research and development last year. Sales 
of all types of carbon black in 1957 
reached 321,753,000 pounds, a slight in- 
crease over the 319,600,000 pounds sold 
in the previous year. 





Kemp Named Research Associate At Tlargi Foundation 


> A. R. Kemp, well-known consulting 
chemist who has specialized in all phases 
of rubber research, compounding and 
manufacture, has been appointed a re- 
search associate at the University of South- 
ern California, where he will be engaged 
in fundamental research in the field of 
rubber and polymers under the auspices 
-of the Tlargi Rubber Technology Foun- 
dation. A native of South Dakota, Mr. 
Kemp attended the California Institute of 
Technology, where he obtained a BS. 
degree in chemistry in 1917 and an MS. 
in 1918. With three theses published, he 
is approaching completion of work to- 
wards a Ph.D. degree. 

Mr. Kemp began his career in 1917 
as a research and control chemist in the 
General Petroleum Co. in Vernon, Los 
Angeles. In 1918, he joined the Chemical 
Research Department of the Western 
Electric Engineering Division in New 
York City, which became the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories in 1925. At this or- 
ganization, he was in charge of research 
and development in rubber, plastics, wire 
and cable insulations, adhesives, coating 
and organic chemistry and also directed 
factory operations at Western Electric Co. 
and in European cable factories. 


Supervised Many Innovations 


During his career with the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Mr. Kemp supervised 
many important innovations. He was 
associated with the development of Cata- 
lina submarine cables, and worked on 
pressure equalizers for high speed per- 
malloy loaded-Gutta Percha insulated 
telegraph cables. Development of con- 
tinuous vulcanization of rubber covered 
wire took place under his supervision and 
he conducted many Gutta Percha and 
Balata studies. He also invented and 
supervised development and application of 
Paragutta for insulation of submarine 
telephone cables, usually 100 to 200 miles 
in length, and introduced Paragutta into 
German, English and Japanese cable 
factories. 


Work on Neoprene Jackets 


Mr. Kemp also helped with the develop- 
ment of neoprene jackets to replace cotton 
braids on rubber covered telephone dis- 
tribution wires with complete conversion 
after World War II. He was charged with 
the responsibility for introduction of 
synthetic rubber in Western Electric manu- 
facture to replace natural rubber, and was 
the first to obtain polyethylene samples 
from ICI through the British Post Office 
in 1938. He developed and applied poly- 
ethylene to its first commercial use in 1940 
for coaxial cable insulation for which it 
later became the standard insulation. 

During World War II, Mr. Kemp served 
on the Radar Insulation Committee to 


A. R. Kemp 


write polyethylene specification for radar 
cable. Also during the war, he served on 
various committees, supervised the devel- 
opment of numerous military projects at 
Bell Telephone and assisted on the Man- 
hattan Project. After the War, he super- 
vised fundamental and developmental re- 
search on the properties of polyethylene 
and improvement of its out-door weather- 
ing with carbon black and antioxidants, 
making possible its extensive replacement 
of lead sheaths to solve a critical problem 
of lead shortage. Early studies of poly- 
ethylene under Mr. Kemp’s supervision 
led to the development of polyethylene 
for insulation or repeatered transoceanic 
telephone cable. 


Retired in 1948 


He retired in 1948 to carry on private 
consulting practice. From October, 1950, 
to January, 1951, he became a special con- 
sultant for Major General Ward H. Maris, 
General Staff, U. S. Army Department 
of Defense in Washington, D.C., to sur- 
vey the status of rubber research and 
development in the Department of De- 
fense. He gave up consulting in 1951 to 
join Narmco, Inc. as vice-president and 
director. As works manager for Narmco 
Resins and Coatings Co., he directed re- 
search on the improved high temperature 
metal and adhesive “Metlbond”. He re- 
signed as president and director of the 
organization in 1952 to resume his con- 
sulting practice. The recipient of three 
honorary awards, Mr. Kemp has _ pub- 
lished 49 articles in various journals, has 
38 U. S. Patents issued and approximately 
300 foreign patents, applications covering 
rubber and plastics technology. He is a 
member of several technical organiza- 
tions. 


Vickers Opens New Plant 


> Vickers Petroleum Co., Wichita, Kan- 
sas, has announced the start-up of its 
new $3.5 million Udex extraction plant at 
Potwin, Kansas, the first petrochemical 
plant to be built by an oil company in 
the state. The new plant initially will 
produce benzene and toluene of reagent 
quality along with xylene and Solvent V- 
100, a high flash point petroleum aro- 
matic solvent used in baking enamel fin- 
ishes. Company officials said that follow- 
ing the initial test runs, all of the petrol- 
eum aromatics manufactured at the new 
plant met or exceeded ASTM specifica- 
tions. The new BTX (benzene, toluene, 
xylene) plant in addition to manufac- 
turing Solvents V-100 and V-125, plans 
to produce Solvent V-150 at a later date. 
The numerical designation of these spe- 
cial high quality aromatics refers to their 
flash point. Production at the Vickers 
BTX plant is expected to reach over 15 
million gallons of petroleum aromatics 
annually. Vickers’ spokesmen said that 
undoubtably, benzene will rank as the 
most important of the new chemicals, 
with the rubber, paint and plastics indus- 
tries to be the largest consumers. They 
said that with the opening of the new 
plant, the way is being paved for entry 
into the petrochemical field with many 
other products, thus providing further 
diversification for the company. 


Poncet Davis Paroled 


® Poncet Davis, Akron industrialist who 
was convicted of income tax fraud in 
1954, has been paroled from the Medical 
Center for Federal Prisoners at Spring- 
field, Mo. According to current reports, 
Mr. Davis plans to “get back in harness” 
as soon as possible as head of the Poncet 
Davis Co., a selling agent for textile mills. 
How soon he can begin operations will 
depend on the orders of his physician. 
The 59-year-old industrialist is suffering 
from a heart condition and arthritis. Con- 
victed of evading $738,249 in personal 
and corporate income taxes between 1945 
and 1948, Mr. Davis has served 17 months 
of a four year sentence. Federal law 
allows parole consideration after one- 
third of a sentence has been served. With 
the prison term, he was also fined $40,000, 
which has been paid. 


Traceriab Names Anthony 


& Tracerlab, Inc., Waltham, Mass. has 
announced that Charles H. Anthony has 
become associated with the firm as a sales 
engineer. Prior to joining Tracerlab, Mr. 
Anthony served with E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., for three years in 
various engineering capacities among 
which was project coordinator during the 
construction of the Savannah River Plant 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. Mr. 
Anthony received his Bachelor’s degree in 
civil engineering from Yale University in 
1951. He served with the United States 
Coast Guard both aboard the USCGC 
Casco and as commanding officer of the 
Coast Guard Loran Transmitting Station, 
Ulithi, Western Caroline Islands in the 
Pacific. 
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A. L. Back 


Enters Consulting Service 


& A. L. Back & Associates, West Chester, 
Penna., a new firm specializing in latex, 
rubber, engineering and statistical quality 
control problems, has recently been 
opened by A. L. Back. Mr. Back is a 
registered professional engineer with over 
eighteen years of varied experience in 
rubber, latex and polymers. He was pre- 
viously chief chemist with a latex foam 


manufacturer. Mr. Back is currently 
teaching rubber technology courses at 


Villanova and Temple Universities, and 
for over ten years has been a contributor 
to Chemical Abstracts in the rubber, 
resins and organic chemicals sections. 


Goodyear Appoints Six 


> A move to streamline the development 
organization in giving improved customer 
service has resulted in the establishment 
of six new positions in the Industrial 
Products Division of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. A. R. Hacker, 
A. B. Hirtreiter, F. O. Leonard, R. H. 
Miller and E. C. Montgomery have been 
named chief engineers for prescribed areas 
of development work for the division. 
C. E. Taylor has been appointed chief 
chemist for the division’s hose plant at 
North Chicago, Ill. The function of the 
new organization will be to plan, coordi- 
nate and control all phases of compound- 
ing, design and technical service for the 
division. They will coordinate develop- 
ment and planning efforts in harmony with 
the planning and needs of the division’s 
sales departments. Mr. Hacker has been 
assigned to conveyor belt development. 
Mr. Hirtreiter will head up development 
work on automotive suspensions. Mr. 
Leonard will coordinate development ac- 
tivities for special industrial products. 
Mr. Miller will concentrate on rubber 
flooring and automotive mats. Mr. Mont- 
gomery will conduct development opera- 
tions for tank lining and industrial rolls. 
Mr. Taylor, who will be located at Akron 
for the time being, will move to North 
Chicago when research and development 
facilities for hose are completed there. 
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U. $. Rubber Appointments 


& U. S. Rubber Co., New York, N. Y., 
has appointed three assistant directors of 
research and development to streamline 
its research activities and speed new devel- 
opments from the laboratory to the pro- 
duction plant. Dr. Arthur E. Brooks will 
direct all research on materials, T. J. 
Rhodes will head all engineering research, 
and Dr. D. Lorin Schoene will direct 
liaison between the Research and Develop- 
ment Department and the Manufacturing 
Divisions. 

Dr. Brooks, who obtained his doctorate 
in physical chemistry from the University 
of Chicago, became a research chemist in 
the company’s general laboratories in 
1929. He was named manager of the new 
Research Center in Wayne, N. J., when it 
was opened last year. Dr. Brooks is the 
holder of four patents including one for 
micro-porous rubber and another for a 


new type of adhesive. Mr. Rhodes, an 
engineering graduate of lIowa _ State 
College, joined U. S. Rubber in 1942 as 


a process engineer for a munitions plant 
the company was operating in Des Moines, 
Iowa. Since 1953, he has been manager 
of the Mechanical Engineering Research 
Department. He holds 18 patents on a 
variety of processes for rubber and plastics 
manufacturing. Dr. Schoene, formerly 
director of research and development for 
the company’s Naugatuck Chemical Divi- 
sion, obtained a doctorate in chemistry 
from Iowa State College. He joined the 
company in 1939 as a research chemist in 
the general laboratories. Dr. Schoene holds 
approximately 20 patents on agricultural 
chemicals, plastics, synthetic rubber and 
rubber chemicals. 


Hooker Decentralizes Durez 


& Durez Plastics Division of the Hooker 
Chemical Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., has 
been decentralized and will now operate 
as an autonomous division of the com- 
pany with production, sales and _ profits 
now a division responsibility. The three 
facilities involved are the division’s head- 
quarters plant at North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
which manufactures synthetic resins and 
molding compounds; the Kenton, Ohio, 
plant which manufactures phenolic mold- 
ing compounds, and the Spokane, Wash.. 
plant, which produces wood flour. A 
company spokesman said that since 1955, 
Hooker has nearly tripled in size and de- 
centralization is expected to achieve maxi- 
mum efficiency in its operations. 

Dr. Jay C. Searer, formerly divisicn 
works manager, has been named division 
general manager reporting to the presi- 
dent. Responsible to Dr. Searer, Alfred 
W. Hanmer, Jr., continues as division 
general sales manager. Charles Y. Cain, 
formerly administrative assistant to the 
division general sales manager, has been 
appointed division assistant general sales 
manager, John F. Snyder, Jr.. who was 
works manager at Kenton, becomes pro- 
duction manager for the division and will 
transfer his office to North Tonawanda. 
William J. Parmley, formerly division 
supervisor of laboratory production and 
process development, moves to Kenton as 
superintendent. Lother A. Sontag will 
continue as division technical manager. 








Wayne Benson 


Appointed Sales Manager 


® Wayne Benson has been named sales 
manager of the Tire Mold Division for 
the Bridgwater Machine Co., Athens, 
Ohio, succeeding W. M. Mapes, who died 
recently. Mr. Benson was formerly gen- 
eral manager of the company’s Canadian 
plant in Brantford, Ont., and previous to 
that, he was in charge of production con- 
trol at the Athens, Ohio, plant. He will 
be assisted by Elton Coleman, who has 
been associated with the Bridgwater Tire 
Mold Division for many years. 


Adds Three Silicone Compounds 


& Three new silicone rubber compounds 
designed for fabrication of O-rings, gas- 
kets and other seals have been added to 
the standard product line of the Silicone 
Products Department of General Electric 
Co., Waterford, N. Y. Designated “SE- 
362,” “SE-372,” and “SE-382”, these com- 
pounds meet or surpass the requirements 
of AMS 3303C, 3304B, and 3305C re- 
spectively. ASTM requirements also met 
by these compounds are those of TA604, 
TA704, and TA805. Featuring tensile 
strengths of 1,000 to 1,200 psi and com- 
pression sets ranging from 17 to 19 per 
cent after standard cures, these new com- 
pounds offer far better physical proper- 
ties than earlier Class 300 compounds, 
according to General Electric. Improved 
tear strengths are another feature, rang- 
ing from 65 to 75 pounds per inch after 
an over cure of four hours at 480°F. 
Linear shrinkage during cure is less than 
2 per cent permitting use of these new 
compounds in most molds designed for 
production of organic rubber parts. Be- 
cause of their low compression set and 
good oil resistance, the new compounds 
are said to be especially suited for 
used in contact with petroleum oils and 
most hydraulic fluids. 


seals 


> Ball & Jewell, Inc., of Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


has recently published “Bulletin S258” 
which fully describes the heavy duty 
“Steelmaster Granulator,” used for alli 


operations of tough to grind plastics such 
as high impact polystyrene, nylon, teflon, 
polyethylene, and vinyl. 








Financial News 


_————SS== 


Seiberling Rubber 


®& Three months ended March 31: Net 
loss of $200,644, which is equal to a loss 
of 58c per share of common stock, com- 
pared with a net income of $182,542, or 
3lc a share, in the first three months of 
1957. Sales in the quarter to March 31 
totaled $9,343,477, compared with $10,- 
501,219 in the same period of the previ- 
ous year. Seiberling reported that the loss 
was from operations of the Canadian sub- 
sidiary. The company believes it will have 
good sales in the second and third quar- 
ters and will “operate profitably for the 
balance of 1958.” 


Thermoid 


®& Quarter ended March 31: Net income 
of $108,427, which is equal to Ilc per 
common share, compared with $309,805, 
or 34c a common share, in the first three 
months last year. Common share earn- 
ings for 1958 were calculated after pre- 
ferred dividend requirements. Figures for 
1957 include four cents a share from 
operations and seven cents a share which 
were non-recurring and resulted from the 
sale of machinery in the course of liqui- 
dation of the Textile Division, which is 
expected to be concluded in the future. 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender 


& Quarter to March 31: Net income of 
$803,598, which is equal to 50c a com- 
mon share, compared with $136,176, or 
10c a share, in the equivalent quarter of 
1957. Sales in the 1958 first quarter to- 
taled $27,804,449, compared with $19.- 
159,530 in the same period the year be- 


fore. 


Goodall Rubber 
Net ; 
$63,912, which is equal to 13c a 
compared with $143,054, or 30c a share, 


income of 
share, 


& Quarter to March 31: 


in the same period last year. Sales in the 
first quarter of 1958 totaled $2,529,410, 
compared with $2,982,530, in the corre- 
sponding period of 1957. 


Goodyear 


& Quarter ended March 31: Net income 
of $10,857,506, which is equal to $1.02 
a share, compared with $17,265,055, or 
$1.63 a share, a year ago. Sales in the 
first quarter of 1958 totaled $308,279,000, 
compared with $353,178,571, in the corre- 
sponding quarter in 1957. 


Anaconda Wire 


& Quarter to March 31: Net income of 
$501,817, which is equal to 59c per share, 
compared with $1,755,684, or $2.08 a 
‘share, in the corresponding period last 
year. 


690 


Triangle Conduit 


® Quarter ended March 31: Net income 
of $569,827, which is equal to 42c per 
share, compared with $822,704, or 6lc a 
share, in the first quarter of 1957. Sales 
in the three months to March 31 totaled 
$12,091,108, compared with $13,660,580, 
in the corresponding period of the preced- 
ing year. 


New Jersey Zinc 


® Three months ended March 31: Con- 
olidated net income of $49,837, which is 
equal to 24%2c per share, compared with 
$1,177,218, or 60c a share, in the similar 
period of 1957. Net sales in the first 
guarter of 1958 totaled $3,349,864, com- 
pared with $5,740,864 in the same period 
last year. 


Electric Auto-Lite 


& Quarter ended March 31: Net income 
of $644,787, which is equal to 41c a share, 
compared with $3,706,272, or $2.31 a 
share, in the 1957 first quarter. Sales in 
the first three months of 1958 totaled 
$44,239,107 compared with $80,273,510 in 
the same period of the preceding year. 


St. Joseph Lead 


& Quarter to March 31: Net income of 
$2,424,296, which is equal to 89c per 
share, compared with $2,757,042, or $1.01 
a share, in the 1957 three month period. 
Sales in the first quarter of 1958 totaled 
$18,226,561 compared with $31,572,820, 
in the corresponding period last year. 


Aetna Standard Engineering 


& Nine months to March 31: Net income 
of $928,302, which is equal to $1.83 per 
share, compared with $967,544, or $1.91 
a share, in the same fiscal period of 1957. 
Sales in the nine months to March 31 
totaled $25,378,067, compared with $31,- 
837,144, in the corresponding period last 
year. 


General Cable 


> Quarter to March 31: Net income of 
$1,635,762, which is equal to SSc per 
common share, compared with $3,013,- 
047, or $1.06 a share, in the first three 
months of 1957. Sales in the 1958 first 
quarter totaled $2,815,784, compared 
with $2,759,528 at the same time last 
year. 


Monsanto Chemical 


> Quarter to March 31: Net income of 
$7,607,000, which is equal to 34c a share, 
compared with $14,886,000, or 67c a 
share in the 1957 first quarter. Sales in 
the first quarter of 1958 totaled $161,- 
093,000, compared with $185,193,000, in 
the same period last year. 


Firestone 


> Six months ended April 30: Estimated 
net income of $21,264,682, which is equal 
to $2.52 per share, compared with $28,- 
430,380, or $3.44 a share, in the corres- 
ponding period of the preceding year. 
Net sales totaled $490,854,806, in the fis- 
cal half of 1958, compared with $550,- 
422,328, in the six months to April 30, 
1957. 


Sheller Manufacturing 


> Quarter to March 31: Net income of 
$5,895, which is equal to approximately 
lc per share of common stock, compared 
with $591,294, or 62c a share, in the 
first quarter of 1957. Sales in the three 
months to March 31 totaled $6,751,359, 
compared with $11,875,676, in the cor- 
responding period of the preceding year. 


Lee Rubber 


> Six months to April 30: Net income 
of $650,483, which is equal to 77c per 
share, compared with $713,587, or 84c 
a share, in the corresponding six months 
of the preceding year. Sales in the first 
half of the fiscal year totaled $20,599,521, 
compared with $21,794,591, in the 1957 
fiscal half. 


Minnesota Mining 


> Quarter to March 31: Net income of 
$7,969,374, which is equal to 47c per 
share of common stock, compared with 
$9,762,181, or S58c a share, in the first 
quarter of 1957. Sales in the first three 
months of the year totaled $85,207,362, 
compared with $89,475,428, during the 
same period last year. 


Rubbermaid 


& Six months to March 31: Net income 
of $438,272, which is equal to 37c a 
share, compared with $461,170, or 40c a 
share in the 1957 first half. Sales in the 
first six months of this year totaled $10,- 
159,463, compared with $9,868,699, in the 
same period last year. 


Dayton Rubber 


»> Six months ended April 30: Net in- 
come of $503,158, which is equal to 44c 
per share, compared to $917,205, or 95c 
a share during the same period last year. 
Sales in the first half of fiscal 1958 to- 
taled $38,210,005 compared with $37,- 
356,158, in the same period last year. 


Hewitt-Robins 


> Quarter to March 31: Net income of 
$225,648, which is equal to 54c per share 
of common stock, compared with $330,- 
574, or 8lc a share, in the same period 
last year. Sales in the first quarter of 
1958 totaled $12,707,902, compared with 
$15,318,340, in the 1957 first quarter. 


Belden Manufacturing 


& Quarter to March 31: Net income of 
$105,711, which is equal to 27c a share, 
compared with $422,745, or $1.08, a 
share, in the same period of 1957. 
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Ray McCurdy 


Joins Marbon Chemical 
® Ray McCurdy, formerly associated 
with the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, has been named technical 
sales representative for the Marbon 
Chemical Division of the Borg-Warner 
Corp., Gary, Ind. His territory will in- 
clude southern Ohio, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Georgia, Alabama and Florida. For 
the last two years, Mr. McCurdy was a 
special representative for Goodyear’s 
Chemical Division, selling plastics, resins, 
synthetic rubber, latex and adhesives. He 
also spent several years as a production 
supervisor in the Tank Lining, Printer 
Roll, Belt and Asbestos Departments. Be- 
fore joining Goodyear, Mr. McCurdy 
worked for two years at the Fremont 
Rubber Co. as a production superintend- 
ent. He attended Kent State University. 


Dunlop Politon K.745 


& Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., has developed 
a new synthetic latex, “Politon K.745”, 
at its research center in Birmingham, Eng- 
land. Said to be especially suited to appli- 
cations where oil-resistance and heat-ag- 
ing are important, the product has been 
successfully tested in dipping oil-resistant 
protective gloves and insulating sleeves. 
Latex compounders have also used it as 
a raw material for their compounds, and 
adhesives manufacturers, for laminating 
compounds. According to Dunlop, the 
abrasion resistance of rayon, gabardine 
and cotton can be much improved by 
applying Politon, which can also be used 
as the binding agent in the non-woven 
fabrics where oil-resistance is needed. 


Elected Alco Vice-President 


& Alco Oil and Chemical Corp. has 
elected Myron S. Gelbach, Jr., as a vice- 
president of the firm. Associated with 
Alco for two years, Mr. Gelbach is a 
graduate of the Harvard Business School. 
He is a Navy veteran of World War II 
and the Korean conflict. 
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Offers Rubber Technology Course 


& The Ontario Rubber Group in con- 
junction with the Rubber Division of the 
Chemical Institute of Canada, has an- 
nounced that a course in Rubber Tech- 
nology will be presented through the Ex- 
tension Department of the University of 
Toronto beginning October 8, 1958. The 
course will be broken up into two semes- 
ters, consisting of 10 lectures before 
Christmas and 10 in the new year. All 
lectures will be held on Wednesday even- 
ings at the University of Toronto and 
each lecture will be of two hours dura- 
tion. The same course will be presented 
in Montreal through McGill University 
on the Thursday following the lecture in 
Toronto. The expected fee for this course 
will be in the neighborhood of 25 to 30 
dollars per person, which will include the 
publication of the lectures at the end of 
the course. The lectures and dates are as 
follows: 


October 8: Introductory talk, by N. S. 
Grace and “History of the Rubber Indus- 
try.” by J. W. Symons. 

October 15: “Natural Rubber.” 

October 22: “Polymerization,” by Dr. 
I. H. Spinner. 

October 29: “Synthetics (Styrene Rub- 
ber Types).” by E. E. Gale. 

November 5: “Synthetics 
trile).” by H. Pfisterer. 

November 12: “Neoprene. Hypalon, 
Polyurethane Elastomer,” by DuPont 

November 19: “Reclaim, Thiokol, Sili- 
cone,” by A. Beauchamp and D. Miller. 

November 26: “Antioxidants, Antiozon- 
ants, Waxes, etc.,” by C. R.. Howey. 

December 3: “Carbon Black,” by J. W. 
Snyder. 

December 10: “Non-Black 
ment),” by R. Wolf. 

January 14: “Vulcanization 
tors),” by G. C. Maassen. 

January 21: “Latices and 
ber,” by T. H. Rogers. 

January 28: “Testing 
Equipment,” by H. Deline. 

February 4: “Art and Science of Com- 
pounding,” by B. S. Garvey. 

February Il: “Textiles and _ Fibers 
(Rayon, Nylon, Cotton),” by J. Benns. 

February 18: “Production Machinery 
(Mixing Machines—Calenders),” by E. 
Dyer. 

February 25: 
(Curing Equipment, 
ment),” by V. Hovey. 

March 4: “Products (Tires, Footwear),” 
by M. Morgan and W. H. Bechtel. 

March 11; “Products (Industrial Rub- 
ber Products, Wire and Cable),” by E. D. 
Jackson and Emil H. Schwartz. 

March 18: “Future Materials and Proc- 
esses,” by E. M. Immergut. 
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Named Plant Manager 


® Rubatex Division of Great American 
Industries, Inc., Bedford, Va., has named 
Donald E. Cornmesser plant manager. 
Mr. Cornmesser was previously works 
manager for the Bridgeport Rubber Co., 
a division of H. O. Canfield Co. in 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Victor E. Buehrle, Jr. 


Joins Columbian Carbon 


Buehrle, Jr., has 
Akron, Ohio, sales staff of the Columbian 
Carbon Co., New York, N. Y. Mr 
Buehrle, was formerly associated with the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. and General Tire & 
Rubber Co., and is a graduate in chemistry 
from Kent State University. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Chemical Society, 
several rubber groups, the Technical As- 
sociation of the Pulp & Paper Industry 
and the University Club of Akron 


> Victor E. joined the 


To Produce Plastic Shoes 
& Utrilon Corp., a Delaware firm, has 
been organized to manufacture injection 
molded plastic shoes. Leonard Rae, presi- 
dent of the company, said the firm had 
improved on a _ basic polyvinylchloride 
formula first used in France several years 
ago. With an initial capitalization of 
$600,000 Utrilon will set up a plant to 
make plastic footwear by molding unde 
80,000 pounds pressure per square inch. 
Mr. Rae said he had obtained exclusive 
rights to the molding machines in Aus- 
tralia, where Utrilon footwear has been 
sold since last year. According to Mr. 
Rae, his Australian company, Universal 
Injection Moulders, Pty. Ltd., able 
to improve on the process as a result of 
its wartime experience in_ substituting 
plastic for aluminum in bullet cores. 


was 


Appleton Opens Chicago Office 


& A new Chicago, Ill. sales office and 
show room of the Appleton Machine Co 
has recently been opened under the 
managership of William Boas, who was 
previously a consultant to the packaging 
industry. Mr. Boas, while head of M. G. 
Boas & Son, developed a technique of 
printing on acetate, cellulose, polyethylene 
and other clear plastics. Prior to this he 
was associated with Flexible Package Co. 
Appleton’s newly acquired Doven line of 
specialty slitters and rewinders will be 
displayed in the new Chicago show rooms. 





iGH POLYMER 


FORUM 
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From left to right: R. W. Brown, E. Field, F. R. Eirich, M. Szwarc, A. A. Sehon. 


C.1.C. and National Research Council 


Sponsor Canadian High Polymer Forum 


& Various aspects of polymer study were 
discussed at the Eighth Canadian High 
Polymer Forum, co-sponsored by the 
Chemical Institute of Canada and the 
National Research Council and held at 
Macdonald College on May 12 to 14. Sev- 
eral papers of interest to the rubber in- 
dustry were presented at the six session 
event which was attended by approxi- 
mately 150 delegates. 

At the business meeting of the Forum, 
officers were elected including: Chairman, 
Dr. M. H. Jones; Program Chairman, Dr. 
L. A. McLeod; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. 
K. E. Russell. It was also decided at this 
meeting that the Ninth Forum will be held 
in the Fall of 1959, at a location to be 


selected. 
Talk Highlights Banquet 


The Forum Banquet, held on Monday, 
May 12, highlighted a paper presented by 
Professor G. Gee (University of Man- 
chester—England), who spoke on “Pre- 
dicting Polymer Properties.” Professor 
Gee said that in the early days of polymer 
chemistry, it was thought possible for a 
physicist to specify the properties he would 
desire in a polymeric product and for a 
chemist to define the molecular entities 
necessary to produce such properties. Ex- 
perimental realization of this ideal, he 
said, has proved to be extremely difficult. 

Professor Gee outlined briefly some of 
the properties which one would like to 
predict and the efforts of his research 
team to accomplish this goal. Professor 
Gee also discussed research directed at a 
study of the force fields surrounding a 
polymer molecule. 

Among the papers featured at the regu- 
lar technical sessions was “Radiochemi- 
cal Study of the Termination Mechanisms 
in Vinyl Polymerizations,” was presented 
by B. L. Funt and W. M. Pasika (Univer- 
sity of Manitoba). The paper discussed 
C™, tagged azobisisobutyronitrile, as an 
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initiator in the polymerization of styrene, 
butyl acrylate and vinyl acetate mono- 
mers. The specific activity and the molec- 
ular weight of the resultant polymers were 
determined, making it possible to estab- 
lish whether combination or dispropor- 
tionation reactions were predominant in 
the radical termination steps of the sys- 
tems studied. 


Aromatic Vinyl Copolymerization 


“Retardation and Copolymerization in 
Aromatic Vinyl Derivatives,” by I. Scha- 
fer and F. R. Eirich (Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn), the second paper, discussed 
the multifunctionality of vinyl benzoate 
in the copolymerization with vinyl acetate 
found by Ham, which the authors believed 
could best be explained by transfer 
schemes as postulated by Mayo, Price, 
Bartlett and their co-workers. They felt 
that this transfer with monomer is analo- 
gous to the copolymerization of vinyl ace- 
tate and benzene as postulated by Stock- 
mayer. 

P. B. Lumb (Polymer Corp.) delivered 
the next paper, entitled “The Copolymeri- 
zation of Isoprene with Isobutylene.” Ac- 
cording to Mr. Lumb, expressions have 
been derived to relate monomer concen- 
trations with the degree of polymeriza- 
tions of a copolymer when certain ter- 
mination reactions are postulated. He 
stated that these expressions have been 
simplified for the limiting condition of the 
first monomer concentration being small 
compared with that of the second. Work 
on this is being continued. 

“Polymerization of Vinyl Monomers in 
the Presence of Polyisoprenes—The Mech- 
anism of Peroxide Induced Graft Copoly- 
mer Formation,” was presented by P. W. 
Allen, C. G. Moore (British Rubber Pro- 
ducers Research Association) and G. Ay- 
rey (McMaster University). It was stated 
that benzoyl peroxide initiated polymeriza- 


tion of methyl methacrylate in the pres- 
ence of polyisoprenes (e. g., natural rub- 
ber and gutta percha) leads to the forma- 
tion of a graft copolymer containing 
vinyl polymer side chains grafted on to 
the polyisoprene backbone. Use of azo- 
iso-butyronitrile as initiator in compar- 
able systems gives poly-(methyl methacry- 
late), but no graft copolymer, according 
to a paper by F. M. Merrett which ap- 
peared in Trans. Faraday Soc., in 1954. 
The authors said that this specific initiator 
effect and the mechanism of graft copoly- 
mer formation have been determined by 
using C!4—labelled initiators. 


Hydrocarbon Polymer Protectants 


Another paper entitled “New Protect- 
ants for Hydrocarbon Polymers,” was de- 
livered by W. L. Hawkins, F. H. Winslow, 
B. B. Loeffler and W. Matreyek (Bell 
Telephone Laboratories). The authors 
claimed that oxidation of most hydrocar- 
bon polymers is a comparatively rapid 
process which may be initiated by heat 
or ultraviolet radiation. Degradation is 
evidenced by mechanical failure and in- 
creased dielectric loss. Addition of a few 
per cent of carbon black gives effective 
protection against ultraviolet radiation. 
Small amounts of an organic antioxidant, 
such as a secondary aromatic amine or 
a substituted phenol, are usually added to 
provide protection against thermal oxida- 
tion which might occur during processing 
or subsequent exposure. 


Anionic Styrene Polymerization 


A study of “Kinetics of Anionic Poly- 
merization of Styrene” was presented by 
K. F. O'Driscoll and A. V. Tobolsky 
(Princeton University). It was stated that 
the kinetics of the polymerization of sty- 
rene initiated by n-butyl lithium (BuLi) 
in benzene and in benzene plus small 
amounts of tetrahydrofuran (THF) have 
been investigated. It was found that the 
rate of polymerization is independent of 
BuLi concentration over a 100-fold range 
in pure benzene. In benzene plus THF 
the rate is inversely proportional to the 
BuLi concentration. A reaction scheme 
was suggested to explain these unusual 
kinetic results. 

“Some Data on the Reaction Mechan- 
ism of the Friedel-Crafts Polymerization 
of a-Olefins,” was discussed by G. A. 
Olah, H. W. Quinn and S. J. Kuhn (Dow 
Chemical of Canada). The authors showed 
the direct correlation between the reaction 
mechanism and intermediate complexes of 
the aromatic Friedel-Crafts alkylations 
and of a-olefin polymerizations. 


Polybutadiene Isomerization 


A Golub (B. F. Goodrich Research 
Center) presented a paper entitled “The 
Radiation Induced Cis-Trans Isomerization 
of Polybutadiene.” According to Mr. 
Golub, the cis double bonds in a high cis 
polybutadiene in solution are readily con- 
verted into trans double bonds when irra- 
diated with gamma rays in the presence 
of a sensitizer such as a disulfide or a 
mercaptan. 

A paper entitled “Rate of Crystalliza- 
tion of Polymers,” was presented by G. 
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S. Trick. The author described the value 
of obtaining crystallization data on elas- 
tomeric or potentially elastomeric poly- 
mers, with reference to both the effect 
of crystallinity upon physical properties 
and to the possible use of crystallinity 
measurements for examining microstruc- 
ture. 

“Effect of Partial Coagulation Upon the 
Size Distribution in Polydisperse Latices,” 
was presented by W. Heller, E. L. Rowe, 
R. L. Berg (Wayne State University) and 
J. H. L. Watson (Ford Institute for Medi- 
cal Research). The authors discussed a 
series of investigations reported in the lit- 
erature which show that the average par- 
ticle size in colloidal solutions varies with 
the degree of coagulation. They felt that it 
is unfortunate that the results obtained 
are contradictory. A few authors find 
that large particles coagulate preferentially 
and others find the opposite. 

It was felt that the techniques used do 
not appear to have been sufficiently pow- 
erful to allow a secure conclusion and this 
may be the real reason for the discrep- 
ancy of results. The results were dis- 
cussed in the light of the prevalent theory 
of stability of colloidal solutions taking 
into account the important additional ele- 
ment of collision statistics. 


Polystyrene In The Glassy State 


J. F. Rudd and R. D. Andrews (Dow 
Chemical) delivered a study on “Photo- 
elastic Properties of Polystyrene in the 
Glassy State. III. Styrene Derivatives and 
Copolymers.” Following investigations of 
the effects of molecular orientation and 
temperature on the photoelastic constants 
(stress-optical and strain-optical coefficients 
and the elastic modulus) in Parts I and II, 
this paper investigated the effects of de- 
tails of molecular structure on these same 
constants by studying several polystyrene 
derivatives and also copolymers of styrene 
with a-methylstyrene, methyl acrylate and 
methyl methacrylate, all at 70°F. 

S. N. Chinai and R. A. Guzzi (Picatinny 
Arsenal) spoke on “Effect of Molecular 
Structure on the Dilute Solution Properties 
of Polymers”. According to the authors, 
light scattering and viscosity measurements 
have been completed on the methyl, ethyl, 
n-butyl, n-hexyl, n-octyl and_ n-lauryl 
methacrylate polymers. Various dilute 
solution relationships and parameters were 
established and compared. 

The last paper entitled “Heats of Mix- 
ing of Polyisobutylene in Some Organic 
Solvents,” was presented by Claude Wat- 
ters, Hubert Daoust and Marcel Rinfret 
(University of Montreal). The authors said 
that the integral heats of solution of solid 
polyisobutylene in nine organic solvents 
had been measured at 25°C. using a Tian- 
Calvet microcalorimeter, for concentra- 
tions up to 3 per cent in polymer. 

Results of the experiments led to the 
formation of an equation which had been 
derived to account for the variation of the 
interaction parameter for a polymer-sol- 
vent pair with concentration and a series 
development of the volume fraction of the 
polymer was obtained. According to the 
authors, their data are treated accordingly 
so that an equation for the heat of mixing 
can be derived. 
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Skid Prevention Conference 


> The First International Skid Preven- 
tion Conference, sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in cooperation with 
several technical and civic organizations, 
has been scheduled to be held from Sep- 
tember 8 through 12 at Newcomb Hall, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Va. The conference which has the ulti- 
mate objective of reducing skidding and 
skidding accidents, will bring together for 
the first time technical experts from the 
United States and abroad. 

To be comprehensive in scope, the 
Conference will include the following gen- 
eral topics: “The Analysis of Accidents 
and the Human Element in Skidding”; 
“Informal Open Committee Meeting on 
the Subject of Accident Data and the 
Human Element in _ Skidding’; “The 
Analysis of Frictional Forces Necessary to 
Accomplish Stopping, Steering, and Ac- 
celeration. Relationship of Vehicular De- 
sign and Brake Design to Skidding”; “The 
Relationship of Tire Design and Compo- 
sition to Skidding”; “Review of Labora- 
tory and Field Methods of Measuring 
and Road Surface Friction”; “Informal 
Open Committee Meeting on the Subject 
of Laboratory and Field Testing Meth- 
ods”; “Relationship of Road Surface 
Properties to Skidding”; “Informal Open 
Committee Meeting on the Subject of 
Road Surface Properties and their Rela- 
tion to Skidding”. On Friday, September 
12, there will be a summary session at 
which each Conference subcommittee will 


report on: 1) Significant Conclusions 
Reached by the Conference; 2) Existing 
Deficiencies in Knowledge, and 3) Rec- 
ommendations for a Program of Research 
to Remedy Deficiencies. 

Members of Subcommittee C, which 
will report on “The Relationship of Tire 
Design and Composition to Skidding”, 
have been drawn from major American 
tire companies. With J. H. Cox acting as 
chairman, committee members consist of 
William Denton (Goodrich); C. N. Dykes 
(Tire and Rim Association); W. C. John- 
son (Goodyear); Louis Marick (U. S 
Rubber); R. F. Miller (Goodrich), and 
C. F. Schwall (General Tire). 

The registration fee includes the price 
of the banquet, to be held on Tuesday, 
September 9, and one copy of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Conference. Registration 
will be limited. 


Dow Acquires Extruders Inc. 


®& Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., 
has acquired the common stock of Ex- 
truders Inc., Hawthorne, Calif., suppliers 
of polyethylene film to West Coast mar- 
kets. The merger was made after consid- 
eration of the future potentials of the 
polyethylene film industry and is ex- 
pected to be advantageous to all con- 
cerned. Basic operating and purchasing 
policies of Extruders will continue un- 
changed and the firm will remain under 
the same management with William B 
Sander as president and John A. Croft as 
secretary. 





Largest Rubber Mat Used In Circus 


& What is said to be the largest mat ever 
assembled, was utilized by the St. Louis 
Police Relief Association for its annual 
circus in the St. Louis arena on April 24 
to May 4. Manufactured by the U. S. 
Rubber Co., New York, N.Y., the mat 
consisted of 170 sections and covered more 
than 20 thousand square feet. Replacing 
sawdust formerly used in circuses, it elimi- 


nated the need for six inches of dirt be- 
neath the sawdust and for obtaining the 
tanbark itself. In addition, mats are said 
to facilitate cleaning and to protect floors 
used for other events. The bright green 
mats are % inch thick, and have a non- 
slip pyramid design. The photograph 
above shows a circus crew laying out the 
18% tons of matting. 















Walter D. Baldwin 


Named Sales Department Head 


& Walter D. Baldwin has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of the newly 
formed automotive sales department of 
the U. S. Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 
With headquarters in Detroit, Mich., the 
new department coordinates sales to the 
automotive industry of the various prod- 
ucts manufactured by all the operating 
divisions of U. S. Rubber. More than 
130 different rubber, plastic and textile 
automotive products, such as tires, up- 
holstery materials, foam rubber, parts for 
interior trim, dashboard crash pads, steer- 
ing wheels, and a wide variety of rubber- 
to-metal mountings, will be handled by 
the new department. Mr. Baldwin, who 
was formerly assistant general manager of 
the Tire Division, started with U. S. Rub- 
ber in 1935 as a tire salesman in the 
Spokane, Wash. branch. In 1944, he was 
placed in charge of sales for the Gillette 
Tire Division and a year later was named 
sales manager for the U.S. Tires Division. 
In 1947, he became director of manufac- 
turers sales and in 1957, he was named 
assistant general manager of the Tire 
Division. Mr. Baldwin is a_ native of 
California and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California with a degree in 
business administration. 


FMC Renames Division 


® Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. of 
New York, N. Y., has renamed its Or- 
ganic Chemicals Division as the Chemical 
and Plastics Division in order to reflect 
the unit’s increasing concentration on 
resin and plastics work. A number of new 
resins and plastics are under active de- 
velopment and will shortly be offered for 
sale, company officials announced. In ad- 
dition to “Dapon” resin (diallyl phtha- 
late prepolymer), the new Chemical and 
Plastics Division produces allyl and meth- 
allyl monomers and a broad range of 
“Ohio-Apex” plasticizers as well as _ or- 
ganic chemicals derived from phosgene 
and acetoacetic ester reactions. These in- 
clude carbamates, chloroformates, carbo- 
nates, methyl ketones and _ substituted 
acetoacetic esters. The Chemical and 
Plastics Division maintains its headquar- 
ters at 161 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y., and plants are at Nitro, West Va. 
and Baltimore, Md. 
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Speeds Building Of Retread Units 


® General Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has announced that the company 
will rush completion of its $3’ million 
network of giant tire retread plants across 
the country as a result of President Einsen- 
hower’s authorization of a $1,800,000,000 
increase in federal spending on highway 
construction this year. The president’s 
action increased to $5% billion the 
amount of approved spending this year on 
over-all federal-state road plans. Expected 
to create initially some 88,000 new jobs, 
the highway program could start a chain 
reaction giving the country confidence to 


combat the current recession according 
to a company official. The network 
of giant tire retread plants has_ key 


stations in Charlotte, N. C.; East Ruther- 
ford, N. J.; Kansas City, Mo.; Boise, 
Idaho; Corpus Christi, Texas; Los Angeles, 
Calif., and Akron, Ohio. 

The East Rutherford plant was to have 
been dedicated on May 14, while the Los 
Angeles plant is being rushed to com- 
pletion. The latter includes facilities both 
for the production of tread rubber and 
the retreading of giant tires used in high- 
way construction. Designed specifically for 
the Federal Aid Highway program, each 
station in the network is located near a 
key highway route. The far-flung chain of 
retread services will provide uniform 
factory-controlled repair and retread serv- 
ices on giant tires and will be capable of 
handling the biggest tires produced. Gen- 
eral Tire’s Kraft system of recapping, a 
patented company process, will be used 
exclusively. 


Goodyear Diamond Jubilee Tire 


& Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has introduced a new “Double 
Eagle” premium tire, reported to be the 
“best and most trouble-free tire it is pos- 
sible to build.” The tubeless tire is 
equipped with a sidewall valve to permit 
optional installation of the new “Captive- 
Air Steel-Cord Safety Shield.” Resulting 
from more than two years of develop- 
ment work, the tire is engineered for to- 
day's higher-powered cars, improved 
roads, higher driving speeds and greater 
traffic density. 

The new tire has been called Good- 
year’s “Diamond Jubilee Tire”, and fea- 
tures 3-T nylon construction, considered 
to be 50 per cent stronger than that of 


standard four-ply nylon tires. It is pre- 
shaped to its inflated contour, thus re- 
lieving cord, body and tread tensions. 


The tread, compounded to withstand ex- 
treme heat and flex fatigue, is wider and 
deeper, and has new Z-pattern traction 
edges for maximum traction on all roads. 
Spokesmen state that the new Double 
Eagle offers increased mileage, adding up 
to 500 more miles for every thousand 
miles in an ordinary tire. A distinctive 
sidewall design provides cooling in the 
heavy tread shoulder and a double scuff 
rib protects the tire’s Captive-Air side- 
wall valve and narrower white sidewall 
strip. The new Double Eagle is available 
in a full range of 14 and 15 inch sizes 
with Captive-Air Shields, covering the 
same ranges, available as optional equip- 
ment. 








Joseph P. Fuller 


Appointed Assistant Manager 


& Joseph P. Fuller has been named as- 
sistant manager of the Eastern District 
of the Elastomer Chemicals Department 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
with headquarters in Trenton, N. J. Mr. 
Fuller, who joined DuPont in 1946, has 
been a sales representative in the Eastern 
District office since 1947, specializing in 
sales to the wire and cable industry. 
Prior to that, he was a rubber chemist 
assigned to DuPont's rubber laboratory, 
where he handled service problems in the 
wire and cable field. Before joining Du- 
Pont, he had extensive experience in the 
wire and cable business with the General 
Cable Corp. He is a graduate of New 
York State Technical Institute at St. Law- 
rence University and is a member of the 
American Chemical Society and the New 
York and Rhode Island Rubber Groups. 


Sun Asks 5-Year Moratorium 


& Sun Rubber Co., Barberton, Ohio, has 
filed a petition in the U. S. District Court 
in Cleveland, Okio, which requests that 
the company’s creditors approve of a five- 
year moratorium on the debts it owes 
them. At present, Sun is negotiating for 
a merger to obtain necessary working 
capital. The plant has been shut down for 
several months. Under terms of the mora- 
torium plan, Sun would pay all claims 
which are entitled to priority and also all 
secured claims. The petition says the firm 
is unable to meet debts as they come due 
and that relief through the moratorium is 
needed to enable the company to operate 
and resume business. 


Grants Production Rights 


®& Dennison Manufacturing Co., Fram- 
ingham, Mass., has announced that Peters 
Manufacturing Co., Wollaston, Mass., has 
been granted exclusive rights for the proc- 
essing, application and sale of Dennison 
industrial crepe papers to the wire and 
cable industry. Peters has specialized for 
many years in the development of elec- 
trical cable products and the production 
and sale of coated and uncoated tapes, 
and is familiar with the technical prob- 
lems of cable construction. 
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.-- with STATEX<B Fr for good reinforcement at low cost 


To provide excellent durability and tear resistance at the most economic 
level...Columbian produces STATEX—B... fine furnace black. Where 
other special characteristics are required...Columbian provides a wide range 
of blacks that assures optimum results. Extensive research on carbon black 
characteristics ... plus precise production control . . . enable Columbian 
to supply you with the perfect carbon black for every requirement. 


COLUMBIAN CARBON COMPANY ; 


Y COtumeian CARBO M <> 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. <__# 








BECAUSE... 

Columbian pioneered with reinforcing carbon blacks . . . 
created MICRONEX more than four decades ago... 
made it a synonym for reinforcement! Today, Colum- 
bian’s MICRONEX< is the industry’s standard for nat- 
ural rubber, heavy-duty, truck tires... and heavy-duty 
insulation for wire and cables. 
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BECAUSE... 

Columbian is responsible for so many major 

steps ahead ...developments like the latex 

masterbatching process which has spurred the 
BECAUSE... whole industry to vital new progress! 


Columbian has a carbon black for every need. 


STATEX®-160 SAF Super Abrasion Furnace BECAUSE... 

STATEX®-125 ISAF Intermediate Super Abrasion Furnace In a laboratory that has made many important 
STATEX-R HAF High Abrasion Furnace contributions to the industry ... Columbian spe- 
STANDARD MICRONEX® MPC Medium Processing Channel cialists work endlessly with rubber formulations 
MICRONEX W-6 EPC Easy Processing Channel ... test and retest until results meet the most 
STATEX-B FF Fine Furnace exacting specifications! 

STATEX-M FEF Fast Extruding Furnace 

STATEX-93 HMF High Modulus Furnace 

STATEX-G GPF General Purpose Furnace 

FURNEX® SRF Semi-Reinforcing Furnace 


Y Cow a, 


COLUMBIAN CARBON COMPANY 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 





Al Boehmer 


Boehmer Joins Georgia Marble 


> Calcium Products Division of the 
Georgia Marble Co., Tate, Ga., has ap- 
pointed Al Boehmer, Jr., as sales repre- 
sentative in the South and Middle West. 
Mr. Boehmer, who will work out of the 
company headquarters in Tate, will rep- 
resent the entire line of the Calcium Prod- 
ucts Division. Prior to this appointment, 
Mr. Boehmer was plant manager of the 
Tower Paint and Manufacturing Co. and 
for eight years previous to that he was 
associated with the A. L. Boehmer Paint 
Co., Inc. Mr. Boehmer was educated at 
Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Case Institute of Technology in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


National Lead Names Three 


> Titanium Pigment Corp., New York, 
N. Y., has announced that Allen G. Da- 
vies has been named New York district 
sales manager. At the same time, Henry 
E. Melvin was transferred from Los Ange- 
les to San Francisco, Calif., as senior 
sales representative and David A. Sonnen- 
mair, Jr. was named sales representative 
in Los Angeles. Mr. Davies attended 
Cleveland College and was employed as a 
sales representative by Titanium Pigment 
in 1945 in Philadelphia, Penna. He was 
transferred to Portland, Ore., then to San 
Francisco in 1950 where he continued as 
a representative until his present appoint- 
ment. He was formerly employed by Sher- 
win-Williams Co. 

Mr. Melvin, who has a Bachelor’s de- 
gree in chemistry from Georgetown Uni- 
versity, joined Titanium Pigment in 1946 
as a sales representative in New York 
City. He was transferred to Los Angeles 
the following year. Mr. Melvin was pre- 
viously employed by the J. T. Baker Chem- 
ical Co. Mr. Sonnenmair has been a 
Titanium Pigment sales trainee in New 
York City since July of last year. He 
holds a B.S. degree in economics from 
the University of Pennsylvania and was 
first employed at the company’s Baltimore 
branch in 1952. 
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FTC Charges Price Concessions 
& The Federal Trade Commission has 
charged Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, with granting illegal price 
concessions to a few large-volume cus- 
tomers. In a_ separate complaint, the 
F.T.C. charged Automotive Supply Co., 
Altoona, Penna., with using its strong 
bargaining power to get illegal price con- 
cessions from Firestone and other sup- 
pliers. Hearings on the complaints were 
scheduled before F.T.C. examiners in 
Washington on July 14 for Firestone and 
July 16 for Automotive Supply. The 
F.T.C. alleged that Firestone arbitrarily 
classified Automotive and a limited num- 
ber of other heavy-volume buyers as 
“warehouse dealers” and gave them spe- 
cial price reductions. These lower prices, 
the complaint said, were achieved through 
a 5 per cent warehouse commission, spe- 
cial truck and carload discounts, quantity 
discounts on tubes, and freight payments. 
For example, F.T.C. alleged, Automo- 
tive received $120,000 from __ special 
“warehouse commissions” in 1955 on pur- 
chases which it sold in competition with 
unfavored dealers. Automotive was charged 
with “knowingly inducing” special price 
concessions from suppliers through al- 
leged misrepresentation and its strong bar- 
gaining position. The F.T.C. said Auto- 
motive’s annual sales amount to nearly 
$10 million and the company is one of 
the largest wholesalers of tires, tubes, 
home supplies and auto products in its 
trading area. 


Receives Italian License 


® Pantasote Co. of Passaic, N. J., has 
been licensed to manufacture plastic pack- 
aging materials developed by the Com- 
pagnia Italiana Nest-Pack S.P.A., Bologna, 
Italy. To be marketed under the trade- 
mark “Panta-Pak” in this country, the 
new plastic packaging materials will be 
manufactured using the production 
methods, processes, and special machines 
built by the Italian firm. One of the first 
applications of Panta-Pak will be a nested 
tray, vacuum-formed from a_ kohinor 
resin sheet, of special advantage for the 
packing of such soft deciduous fruits as 
peaches, nectarines, plums, persimmons 
and fresh figs. One design of the Panta- 
Pak tray suggests the possible re-use of 
this material at terminal packaging plants 
as a consumer pre-pack for vine ripened 
tomatoes. 


Stauffer Appoints Sales Manager 


> Industrial Chemicals Division of the 
Stauffer Chemical Co., New York, N. Y.., 
has appointed Wyman L. Taylor as 
western sales manager. Prior to his pro- 
motion, Mr. Taylor was administrative 
assistant to the vice-president, Pacific 
coast. A graduate of the University of 
California in chemical engineering, he 
joined Stauffer in 1946 and has had broad 
experience in selling both agricultural and 
industrial chemicals. Mr. Taylor will make 
his headquarters at San Francisco and will 
be in charge of Stauffer’s industrial chemi- 
cal sales in nine western states. 


B. J. Skowronski 


Joins Neville Chemical 


»> B. J. Skowronski, formerly associated 
with the Diamond Alkali Co., has been 
appointed to the Technical Service De- 
partment of the Neville Chemical Co., 
Pittsburgh, Penna. Mr. Skowronski had 
served as a rubber and plastics technical 
service supervisor for the SDC Division 
of Diamond Alkali. Previous to that, his 
experience included tire compound de- 
velopment with the Armstrong Rubber 
Co., and GR-S production supervision 
with the Naugatuck Chemical Division of 
the U. S. Rubber Co. 


Diamond Alkali Carbium 


> “Carbium”, a new, low-cost grade of 
dense-type precipitated calcium carbonate, 
has been developed by the Diamond AIl- 
kali Co., Cleveland, Ohio, further broad- 
ening the company’s line of precipitated 
calcium carbonates for the rubber, plas- 
tics and paint industries. Suitable for use 
as a filler in rubber compounds, Carbium 
provides fast mixing cycles, good disper- 
sion and color stability, the company 
states. In addition, its high loading toler- 
ance enables the material to be used in 
compounds where low modulus and low 
cost are essential product or processing 
requirements. Carbium is said to be fully 
adaptable for use as a filler for polyvinyl 
chloride resins meeting all the require- 
ments of cost uniformity, processibility 
and color stability in all applications 
where these factors are principal consid- 
erations. The new material is also suit- 
able as an extender for flat wall paints 
of both alkyd and resin emulsion types, 
the company states. 


Named Appleton Representative 


& Appleton Machine Co., Appleton, 
Wisc., has announced the appointment of 
Frank C. Arnold, formerly a sales engi- 
neer for Pusey & Jones Corp., as north- 
eastern representative. Mr. Arnold, who 
has had 32 years of paper mill and paper- 
maker’s machinery experience, will make 
his headquarters in Henderson Harbor, 
N. Y., and will represent the company in 
New England and New York state. 





Alan J. Woodfield 


Sealol Personnel Changes 


& Alan J. Woodfield has been named 
executive vice-president and will continue 
to serve as controller for the Sealol Corp., 
Providence, R. I. Mr. Woodfield, who 
joined the company last fall, had previ- 
ously been associated with LaFavorite 
Rubber Co. as executive vice-president and 
general manager and before that, was a 
vice-president of the Continental Paper Co. 
The company has also announced that 
Justus B. Stevens has been named vice- 
president in charge of the newly formed 
Seals and Accessories Group; Frank 
Bottomly, vice-president in charge of the 
New Tools and Equipment Group: W. F. 
Holt, director of personnel and J. T. 
Colwell, Jr., manager of the Accounting 
and Cost Department. Sealol said that the 
changes in personnel had been made in 
order to put maximum concentrated effort 
behind the development of new products. 


Goodyear Unisteel Tire 


& Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has developed a new type of over- 
the-road truck tire built of steel cords in- 
stead of fabric plies, which is said to have 
possibilities of up to three times greater 
tread mileage. Named the “Unisteel”, the 
tire is composed of one steel cable ply 
running radially from bead to bead and 
reinforced by three diagonal steel breaker 
plies. The belted-type, locked-together 
construction permits the tread to roll on 
the road without the wearing, scrubbing 
movement usually encountered in over- 
the-road tires, Goodyear states. The 
“belted” construction can also result in 
greatly increased tread life and substan- 
tially reduced running temperature, up to 
100°F. in certain operating conditions. 
Other advantages include a reduction in 
rolling resistance, increased resistance to 
puncture and cuts, improved cushioning 
and confinement of flexing to the tires’ 
sidewalls. The tube-type Unisteel tire is 
being produced in sizes 7.50-20, 8.25-20, 
9.00-20, 10.00-20, 11.00-20 and 10.00-22. 
Because the tire requires a radical de- 
parture from conventional methods of 
manufacture, production may be limited 
at present. 


Holmes-Andre De-Bonding Process 


> Keystone Rubber Products  Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been appointed by 
W. C. Holmes & Co., Ltd., England, to 
manufacture and sell the Holmes-Andre 
De-Bonding Process and equipment in the 
United States. Holmes-Andre equipment 
is used primarily for the removal of 
bonded or cured rubber from metal parts. 
According to Keystone, many manufac- 
turers use bonded-to-metal parts and, at 
present, remove rubber to restore steel 
for re-usage by outmoded methods. 

This new method of de-bonding is 
based on the principle of destructive dis- 
tillation in a closed vessel and in the 
absence of air. The charge of compo- 
nents weighing 10/15 cwts. is loaded into 
a container which is then placed in a verti- 
cal cylindrical retort, the cover of which is 
sealed down. A_ gas-fired furnace pro- 
vides heat to distil rubber. Taking ap- 
proximately seven hours, during which 
time the temperature is not allowed to 
exceed 500°C., the process permits the 
removal of rubber in gas, liquid or solid 
form. When the process is completed, 
the remaining metal parts are cleaned by 
a barrel tumbling procedure. 


NBS Tests Extensometers 


®& The National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D.C. has released data on 
performance tests of extensometers and 
recorders used to determine the properties 
of metals. Conducted on three types of 
extensometer-recorder systems in current 
use, the tests indicate that such instru- 
ments are capable of meeting the require- 
ments of government and industry. The 
investigation was undertaken to arrive at 
more functional adaptation and more 
effective use of equipment producing auto- 
graphic stress-strain records of tensile 
tests. It included calibrations of stress and 
strain coordinates and the measurement of 
other characteristics which affect accuracy. 
A. stress-strain recorder, which incorpo- 
rates several operations in its performance, 
determines certain properties of materials 
by plotting a curve of stress versus strain 
on graph paper. The procedures developed 
in this work are being made available to 
industry to aid in the evaluation and cali- 
bration of individual recorders. Ask for 
Summary Technical Report 2229. 


General Promotes Steinkerchner 


& General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has announced the appointment of 
Edward F. Steinkerchner, formerly in the 
company’s Chemical Division, as a tech- 
nical sales representative. A native of 
Akron, Ohio, Mr. Steinkerchner was 
graduated from the University of Akron 
with a bachelor of science degree in 1953 
and was employed as a teacher by the 
Akron Board of Education until he joined 
General Tire. Mr. Steinkerchner served 
for two years as a Ist lieutenant in the 
U. S. Army and completed a year’s service 
with the Ohio National Guard as a Ist 
lieutenant in the Anti-Aircraft Artillery. 
He is a member of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and the Knights of Columbus. 


Francis C. Thompson 


Thompson Joins Marbon Chemical 


& Francis C. Thompson, formerly asso- 
ciated with Woodall Industries as a sales 
representative of interior trim to the auto- 
motive industry, has joined Marbon 
Chemical, a division of the Borg-Warner 
Corp., Gary, Ind., as a technical sales 
representative for the Indiana and western 
Michigan area. Before joining Woodall, 
Mr. Thompson sold plastic compounds 
and extruded sheets and shapes for the 
Sandee Manufacturing Co. He has a 
B.S. degree in chemistry from Kalamazoo 
College. 


Introduces Two New Tires 


> Pennsylvania Tire Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 
has announced the addition of the “Super 
Turnpike Roller” to its special purpose 
tire line and the “Turnpike Miler” to its 
truck tire line. The Super Turnpike Roller 
is of six ply rayon construction in the 
7.50-15 size and was designed for use on 
highway building equipment. Its smooth 
flat tread rolls and packs road beds for 
the application of final surfacing. The 
Turnpike Miler will be available initially 
in super rayon construction with a five 
rib, saw tooth design. Equal in design, 
appearance and performance to most 
equipment level tires, it contains cap plies 
for added bruise resistance and greater 
strength and provides better retreadability 
at lower cost, the company states. The 
Turnpike Miler will provide a com- 
petitively priced unit in sizes 7.50-20 
through 10.00-22. The tire is expected to 
be available in nylon construction within 
a short time. 


Myers Joins Thiokol Chemical 
engi- 
Berkeley 
Heights, N. J., has been named technical 
representative in the Polyurethane Sales 
Group of the Thiokol Chemical Corp., 


Myers, formerly sales 


Kelite Corp.. 


& George 
neer for the 


Trenton, N. J. He was previously em- 
ployed as a sales representative by the 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Philadelphia, Penna. 
A resident of Hopewell, N. J.. Mr. Myers 
attended Rider College in Trenton. He is 
a member of the Hopewell Boro Council. 
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REGIONAL OFFICES: Akron 
PLANTS AND WAREHOUSES: 


Wherever rubber 
or plastics are used... 


there’s a 


LSTEIN 


office or agent 


to serve you 


THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD 


From New York to Tokyo, Muehlstein offices 
or agents stand ready to provide you 
with the best in materials and service. Look to 
Muehlstein for crude rubber, scrap rubber. 
hard rubber dust, synthetic rubber and all 
virgin and reprocessed thermoplastics. 


“MUOEHLSTEIN << 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


*: Chicago + Boston + tLosAngeles - London - Toronto 


Akron * Chicago * Beston * Los Angeles ‘ Jersey City * Indianapolis 


AGENTS: LONDON* PARIS* ANTWERP HAMBURG* MILAN* BUENOS AIRES* SANTIAGO* TOKYO* KOBE~ LISBON~ TANGIERS 
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S. Robinson Foster 


Named DuPont Representative 


& S. Robinson Foster has been named 
technical sales representative for the Elas- 
tomer Chemicals Department of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Del. With headquarters located in the 
Akron, Ohio, district sales office, Mr. 
Foster will work with customers in eastern 
Ohio, western Pennsylvania, and in parts 
of Maryland, West Virginia and New 
York. Mr. Foster, a native of Scarsdale, 
N. Y., holds a Bachelor of Science de- 
gree in mechanical engineering from 
Princeton University. He joined DuPont in 
August 1951 as an engineer at the Yerkes 
cellophane plant in Buffalo. After work- 
ing on technical assignments at Buffalo 
on cellophane and polyethylene, he moved 
to the Circleville, Ohio plant where he 
worked on “Mylar” polyester film. In 
1955, Mr. Foster became a_ personnel 
placement representative in the company’s 
Employee Relations Department, assigned 
to the New England district. He was 
named technical representative in the 
Elastomers Laboratory at Chestnut Run 
near Wilmington in 1956. 


General Rock Rib LCM Tire 


®& General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has introduced what is said to be a 
rugged new tire for use in rough terrain 
by the construction, mining and logging 
industries. Called the “Rock Rib LCM”, 
the new tire is constructed of Nygen cord 
and has an ultra-heavy ribbed tread with 
a variable slope in the groove design, 
which is said to aid in ejection of stones 
and rock fragments. The thick tread and 
shoulders consist of a _ specially com- 
pounded, cut-resistant rubber stock, and 
four Nygen cord shock plies buttress the 
12 to 20 ply tire body. The Rock Rib was 
designed for use on front wheels of quarry, 
logging and earthmoving equipment as 
well as other heavy equipment operating 
in rugged terrain. According to General, 
this tire provides maximum steering ease 
and reduces side slippage. The Rock Rib 
LCM comes in sizes 10.00 x 20 through 
14.00 x 25. 


Gates Rubber Appoints Three 


& Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colo., has 
reorganized its Traffic and Purchasing De- 
partments to function as a single unit 
under the direction of Harry Brown, for- 
merly vice-president in charge of pur- 
chases. The company has also appointed 
Virgil Wall, previously assistant traffic 
manager, as traffic manager, and Tom 
Paterson, who has served as assistant di- 
rector of purchases, as purchasing agent. 
The new appointments fill organizational 
vacancies caused by the retirement of 
William H. Button, vice-president in 
charge of traffic, and J. H. Crary, vice- 
president in charge of tire sales. 

Mr. Brown joined Gates in 1936 as a 
clerk in the Production Department, be- 
coming assistant supervisor of the mate- 
rials section in 1938. He was named a 
production specialist in 1941, supervisor 
of production planning in 1946, and assist- 
ant production manager in 1951. During 
World War II, Mr. Brown also served as 
consultant to the National Rubber Direc- 
tor and the Civilian Production Authority. 
In 1951, he worked as a deputy NRA 
rubber director. Mr. Wall joined Gates 
25 years ago as a clerk in the Warehouse 
Division and became assistant traffic man- 
ager in 1941. Mr. Paterson joined the 
company in 1944 as a purchasing expe- 
diter. He became a buyer at the end of 
the war, was later named purchasing su- 
pervisor, and became assistant director in 
1951. Last year, Mr. Paterson was district 
vice-president of the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents. 


Borden Promotes Sullivan 


> Borden Chemical Co., New York, 
N. Y., has announced that Eugene J. Sul- 
livan, formerly vice-president in charge of 
sales, has been named executive vice-presi- 
dent, succeeding H. H. Clarke, Jr., who 
recently left the company to become presi- 
dent of Dyna-Therm Chemical Corp., Cul- 
vert City, Calif. Mr. Sullivan started with 
Borden as a packaging adhesive salesman 
in 1946 and two years later became assist- 
ant manager of this department. In 1954, 
he became general manager of the Resins 
and Chemicals Department and in 1956, 
he took on the added responsibility for 
the Polyco-Monomer Department. Mr. 
Sullivan is a graduate of St. John’s Col- 
lege and holds a Master’s degree in busi- 
ness administration from New York Uni- 
versity. He served for four years as a 
lieutenant in the United States Navy. 


Geigy Names Sales Representative 


> W. F. Bliss, Jr. has been named tech- 
nical sales representative at Houston, 
Texas for the Geigy Industrial Chemicals 
Division of the Geigy Chemical Corp., 
Ardsley, N. Y. Mr. Bliss was formerly 
district sales representative for National 
Aluminate Corp. A World War II vet- 
eran, he holds degrees in chemistry and 
biology from Marquette University and 
the University of Chicago. Mr. Bliss is 
a member of the American Chemical 
Society, the National Association of Cor- 
rosion Engineers, and the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 


William F. Lamela 


Celebrates 40th Anniversary 


& William F. Lamela, manager of pro- 
duction control on the staff of the vice- 
president of manufacturing for the Okonite 
Co., Passaic, N. J., is celebrating his 40th 
year with the firm. Mr. Lamela began his 
career in 1918 as a lab boy in the chem- 
istry laboratory at the Passaic plant. Dur- 
ing this time, he also studied chemistry at 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute during the 
evening and was later appointed a chem- 
ist. In 1943, Mr. Lamela became technical 
manager of the research laboratory and in 
1951, he was named assistant to the late 
E. D. Youmans, then vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing and research. He 
was appointed to his present position in 
1954. A member of the American Chemi- 
cal Society and the New York Rubber 
Group, Mr. Lamela served on the tech- 
nical Advisory Committee on shipboard 
cable for the U. S. Navy during World 
War II. 


Named Swan Technical Director 


> A. E. Williams, formerly factory man- 
ager for the Rubber Hose and Extruded 
Products Division of the Swan Rubber 
Co., Bucyrus, Ohio, has been named tech- 
nical director for the company, while Leo 
Roth, previously product development and 
quality control manager of the division has 
been named assistant technical director. 
F. A. Bartos has been appointed factory 
manager for the Rubber Hose and Ex- 
truded Products Division, succeeding Mr. 
Williams. Mr. Bartos joins Swan after 
several years’ experience in the Industrial 
Products Division of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio. He is a graduate of 
Case Institute of Technology. 


Firestone Appoints Girton 


& Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has appointed Robert L. Girton, 
previously division manager of material 


preparation in Plant 1, as _ production 
manager of that plant. Mr. Girton, who 
joined the company in 1951 as an assistant 
foreman, was graduated from Temple Uni- 
versity in 1950. R. A. Black has been 
named to succeed Mr. Girton as division 
manager of material preparation and T. E. 
Judy will manage the calendering room, 
stock cutting and bead department. 
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NEW IDEA 


Raw material handling may include blending, automatic weighing, 


e This Process Laboratory in Akron, Ohio is a and contephied Seana 


birthplace of new ideas in rubber and plastic. Here 
we develop basic machines, such as automatically 


operated mills and processing screw extruders to: 


Produce more products per man-hour. 





Produce products of higher quality. 


Produce products with new and different 


material formulations. 


Produce new end products. 


New materials, new processes and new products 
require new machines and new thinking. Wherever 
your horizons lead you, this Laboratory could pos- : ae 
7 : . The Continuous Automatic Mill dispenses pigments and plasticizes 
sibly supply some of the answers. Your new idea or -uniformly without manual attention. 
idea yet to be born can mature here. Outline your 
thinking by phone or letter and we will go to work. as 


AETNA - STANDARD 


Sales and Engineering 
HALE & KULLGREN, INC. 
Akron, Ohio 


We specialize in screw machines for processing, blending, 
reclaiming, or devolatilizing. 





Hercules Personnel Changes 


& The Rubber Chemicals Division of the 
Paper Makers Chemical Department, 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., 
has announced the appointment of Robert 
W. Little as assistant sales manager. At 
the same time, David I. Johnston was 
named manager of the department's 
Akron sales office, and Robert W. Turner, 
sales representative at the Akron office. 
Dr. Little, formerly manager at the Akron 
sales office of the Rubber Chemicals Divi- 
sion, joined Hercules in 1948 as a re- 
search chemist at its Research Center. 
Later, he was transferred to the Sales Re- 
search Division, and in February, 1953, 
he was assigned to sales work in the 
Paper Makers Chemical Department. Dr. 
Little is a graduate of Rutgers with a 
B.S. in chemistry and obtained a Ph. D. 
in chemistry from Columbia. 

Mr. Johnston joined Hercules in 1951 
after graduating from Rensselaer with a 
bachelor’s degree in chemical engineer- 
ing. He later obtained a master’s degree 
in business administration from the Uni- 
versity of Delaware. From 1951 to 1954, 
he worked at the Research Center and 
then became a_ technical repre- 
sentative in the Paper Makers Chemical 
Department. For the past five months, he 
has been technical sales representative in 
the Akron office. Mr. Turner, a graduate 
of Yale with a bachelor’s degree in chem- 
ical engineering, joined Hercules in 1951. 
After two years at the Research Center, 
he was transferred to the Paper Makers 
Chemical Department’s Kalamazoo, Mich., 
sales office. In March, 1956, he returned 
to Wilmington as the Department’s tech- 
nical sales representative. 


service 


Goodrich Vice-President Retires 


mar- 
Akron, 


years 


> J. A. Hoban, vice-president for 
keting at the B. F. Goodrich Co.., 
Ohio, retired on May 31 after 39 
of service with the firm. A_ native of 
Cincinnati, Mr. Hoban attended Xavier 
University and the University of Cincin- 
nati, where he was graduated with a law 
degree. He joined Goodrich in 1919 as a 
sales representative in the Cincinnati, Ohio 
area, after service as a naval officer in 
World War I. During his career with the 
company, he served as assistant manager of 
the Cincinnati tire sales district, manager 
of the Pittsburgh district and zone man- 
ager of tire sales at Chicago. In 1933, Mr. 
Hoban went to Akron as_ merchandise 
manager for the Goodrich Retail Divi- 
sion and later was named 
retail sales. He was general manager of 
tire merchandising when he made 
vice-president for sales in 1953 for the 
B. F. Goodrich Tire Co., a division of 
the parent firm. Mr. Hoban 
to his present post in 1956. He is a direc- 
tor of the Inter-Industry Highway Safety 
Committee. 


Was 


was elected 


© Metal Hydrides, Inc., has appointed T. 
C. Ashley & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass., as 
New England sales and distribution agents 
to sell and service M. H. I. products used 
by the New England rubber, plastics and 
paint industries. 
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manager of 


West Coast News 


> Karl L. Rohde, Jr., has been named 
sales representative for organic chemicals 
in southern California for the Dewey and 
Almy Chemical Co. Mr. Rohde, whose 
headquarters will be in Los Angeles, will 
serve Dewey and Almy’s customers in 
the paint, paper, adhesive, textile and 
plastics fields. A 1947 chemistry graduate 
of Harvard, he has been with the com- 
pany for six months at its Cambridge, 
Mass., headquarters. Formerly, he was 
with the sales staff of the G. D. Searle 
Co., Chicago, Hl, and was sales and 
advertising manager of Precision Metal 
Products, Inc., Stoneham, Mass. Mr. 
Rohde is a member of the Society of 
Plastics Engineers and the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Indus- 
try. 


> Henri V. Krakowski and Gene L. Un- 
terzuber have been appointed to fill two 
new positions as rubber technologists on 
the laboratory staff of the Oliver Tire & 
Rubber Co. of Oakland, Calif. The ap- 
pointments have enlarged the technical 
staff, enabling Oliver Tire to continue ex- 
pansion in industrial rubber development 
and advancement in tread rubber research. 
Mr. Unterzuber, a graduate chemist from 
Bethany College, West Va., joins the com- 
pany with previous experience in tread 
rubber and tire compounding. Mr. Kra- 
kowski joins the organization with a 
background in specification rubber com- 
pounding in precision molded goods. He is 
a chemical engineering graduate from the 
University of Zurich, Switzerland. 


& The Los Angeles Rubber Group enjoyed 
a diversified schedule at its Annual Sum- 
mer Outing, a Desert Caravan to the 
Desert Inn and the New Frontier Hotel 
in Las Vegas, held on June 6, 7 and 8. 
A full program of activities was offered 
on Saturday, including community break- 
fast; a variety of sports; the Hoover Dam 
Four, and Luncheon at the Ramona Room 
at the New Frontier Hotel. An evening 
dinner and show was the highlight of the 
day. The outing was officially closed on 
Sunday with a brunch and the distribu- 
tion of prizes. 

> Master Processing Corp., Lynwood, 
Calif., has acquired the services of Paul 
Weber as office manager of the firm. 


& Car! Dahlman of Dahlman Products 
Co., Redlands, Calif., has announced the 
entry of the firm into the production of 
molded vinyl products. 


Polyurethane Production Planned 


Rubber 
the Davidson Rubber 
Mass., has announced plans for the pro- 
duction of polyurethane for use by the 
automotive industry. The new operation is 
expected to begin in August. 


Products, a branch of 
Co., Charlestown, 


> Profile 


BRI Meeting To Discuss Flooring 


> The Building Research Institute Con- 
ference, scheduled for September 17 and 
18 at the Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will present a series of reports 
in the field of flooring design, manufac- 
ture and installation and evaluate the re- 
sults of one of the largest surveys ever 
attempted on problems encountered with 
resilient, smooth surface flooring. BRI 
has circulated more than 7,000 question- 
naires calculated to provide data on the 
appearance, comfort and service charac- 
teristics of seven types of floor covering, 
and experience encountered with every 
kind of flooring system. 

Also in preparation for the meeting is 
a document, in chart form, indicating the 
comparative numerical values for physical 
properties of various types of resilient 
flooring materials. Open to the entire 
building industry and related professions, 
the conference should set up a_ broad 
range of new guideposts to the design and 
construction of flooring systems and to 
the selection, installation and maintenance 
of resilient, smooth surface materials. Pro- 
gram and registration information may 
be obtained by writing Harold Horowitz, 
technical secretary, Building Research In- 
stitute, National Academy of Sciences, 
2101 Constitution Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Goodrich Promotes Taylor 


> J. Terry Taylor, formerly manager of 
fuel cell operations for B. F. Goodrich 
Aviation Products, has been appointed 
manager of product service and field en- 
gineering for the B. F. Goodrich Tire 
Co., Akron, Ohio. A graduate of the 
University of Kentucky, Mr. Taylor joined 
Goodrich 19 years ago as a member of 
the works laboratories. Later, he moved 
to the Tire Division as a test engineer 
and then served as technical group head 
in industrial tire construction. In 1945, 
he joined the Field Engineering Depart- 
ment, where he worked on engineering 
problems in Akron and Detroit with auto- 
mobile manufacturers. In 1951, he was 
named manager of the Track Department 
and he became section manager of field 
engineering for the Tire Division in 1954. 
Mr. Taylor was appointed technical mana- 
ger of fuel cell design and engineering in 
aviation products in 1955 and the follow- 
ing year, he became manager of fuel cell 
operations. 


Humble Oil Closes Refinery 


& Humble Oil and Refining Co., an affili- 
ate of the Standard Oil Co. (N.J.), has 
closed its butadiene unit at the Baytown, 
Texas, refinery for “an indefinite period.” 
A company spokesman said the plant had 
been closed because of “continuing low 
demand for butadiene as an ingredient in 
synthetic rubber and other chemical uses.” 
The 100 employes at the butadiene unit 
have not been transferred to other depart- 
ments, the company said. A portion of 
the equipment in the butadiene unit, the 
company added, will temporarily be used 
to produce small quantities of other chem- 
ical raw materials. 
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Pneumatic Spring Controls are made with Enjay Butyl 


to provide quieter, softer cushioning in aut 


omobile s 


ENJAY BUTYL 


actually lets you ride on 


Enjay Butyl Rubber is used by the 
Armstrong Rubber Company, West Haven, 
Connecticut, in the production of Air Lift 
Pneumatic Spring Controls for the Air Lift 
Company, Lansing, Michigan. Butyl Air 
Lift units are inserted between leaf spring 
and frame to support overloads and cushion 
all moving parts of suspension. Inflatable 
to meet load requirements, these units pro- 
tect vehicles— provide a smoother, safer ride. 


Each week the Armstrong Rubber Com- 
pany turns out thousands of Air Lift units 
made from Enjay Butyl Rubber. They 
chose Enjay Buty! because of its superior 
air retention and resistance to aging. Since 
tough, weatherproof Butyl is low in cost, 
it may be the answer to lower production 
costs for you. For complete information 
and expert technical assistance, call or 
write the Enjay Company. 


Pioneer in Petrochemicals 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 West 51st Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Akron * Boston + Charlotte + Chicago + Detroit * Los Angeles « New Orleans « Tulsa 
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air! 
| BUTYL 


Enjay Butyl is the greatest 
rubber value in the world. 
It’s the super-durable rub- 
ber with outstanding resist- 
ance to aging « abrasion « 
tear ¢ chipping « cracking 
ozone and corona « chem- 
icals « gases « heat « cold « 
sunlight « moisturs 








Canadian News 


& The Rubber Association of Canada, at 
its recent annual meeting, forecast the 
outlook for the industry in 1958 and re- 
viewed gains and losses made in 1957. 
The group believes that in 1958, con- 
sumption of new rubber will amount to 
some 87,000 long tons, down about two 
per cent from 1957, although even this 
tonnage is not expected to be achieved 
unless there is a marked rise in the rate 
of consumption in the second half of the 
year. 

The Association’s annual report stated 
that the industry has suffered due to severe 
and damaging import competition in the 
rubber footwear field and a_ gradual 
spre? ling of competition in other fields 
of rubber production. Another unfavor- 
able factor cited was an unusual combi- 
nation of weather conditions which had 
reduced the sale of rubber footwear, caus- 
ing sales to fall to their lowest level in 
the post war years. Publication of the 
Tariff Board report on the rubber foot- 
wear industry’s import problem, was fol- 
lowed by a directive to the Tariff Board 
to prepare a supplementary report making 
recommendations for such tariff action as 
was deemed warranted. 

Greig B. Smith, manager and secretary 
of the Association, stated that rubber 
imports have hampered efforts of Cana- 
dian rubber producers to provide in- 
creased employment during 1957. The 
rubber industry, he said, had experienced 
a reduction in demand for rubber articles, 
but that despite this, imported rubber 
products continued to flood the market. 
Ira G. Needles, retiring president of the 
organization, stressed that “the dollar 
earned by a Canadian worker is more 
important than pennies saved on the pur- 
chase of foreign-made goods.” He stated 
the belief that it is vital to give the 
Canadian workman “prior consideration 
in the domestic market.” 


Rubberized Concrete Mix 


> A liquid rubber that is blended with dry 
concrete mixes in place of water has been 
developed by the Naugatuck Chemical 
Division of U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn. Called “Laticrete,” it forms a 
tightly-bonded concrete mortar that has 
good adhesion and will cling even to old 
concrete surfaces without the chipping and 
roughing usually needed in concrete repair 
jobs. Naugatuck officials said that Laticrete 
dries hard and virtually dust-free with 
better water and weather resistance than 
standard concrete and has a bounce—or 
resilience—approaching that of a_hard- 
wood floor. Weekend handymen can use 
the rubber-concrete mortar for patching 
cracks in masonry, setting flagstones, or 
pointing brick or stone walls. Damp or 
dusty concrete walls and floors can be 
resurfaced with the material which can be 
applied in a thin but durable coating, the 
company said, 
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Members of the Rubber Association 
elected J. P. Anderson, president of Dunlop 
Canada, Ltd., as president of the organ- 
ization. Other officers elected include C. 
E. Joslin, vice-president; W. H. Mason, 
treasurer, and Greig B. Smith, manager 
and secretary. Those elected to the board 
of directors were R. C. Berkinshaw (Good- 
year); T. M. Mayberry (Firestone); John 
Miner (Miner Rubber); Ira G. Needles 
(Goodrich); M. O. Simpson, Jr. (Gutta 
Percha & Rubber), and C. C. Thackery 
(Dominion Rubber). 


& Cryovac Co., a division of W. R. Grace 
& Co. of Canada, Ltd., has opened a 
modern 80,000 square foot manufactur- 
ing plant which is located west of Toronto. 
The plant, which employs 200 workers, 
will make plastic film containers used in 
vacuum seal packaging of poultry and 
other foods going into cold storage. Cryo- 
vac first entered Canada in 1954 and oc- 
cupied leased premises in Toronto until 
this year. A spokesman for Grace said 
the firm has been attracted to Canada by 
the rapidity of industrial growth in that 
country, particularly in the fields of 
chemical, petroleum and food processing. 


& Chemical Institute of Canada has an- 
nounced that Cecil E. Carson has been 
elected president of the organization, 
while E. Gordon Young has been named 
vice-president. Mr. Carson, a director of 
Imperial Oil, Ltd. since 1945, has been 
with that organization since 1923. Mr. 
Young is director of the Atlantic regional 
laboratory of the National Research 
Council. 


& John W. Hammond, of Gutta Percha 
& Rubber, Ltd., has been named president 
of the Purchasing Agents’ Association of 
Toronto. 


Supplement To ASTM Standards 


& The “1957 Supplement to the Book of 
ASTM _ Standards Including Tentatives, 
Part 6”, has been issued by the American 
Society for Testing Materials, 1916 Race 
St., Philadelphia, Penna. The volume con- 
tains the revised standards and the new 
and revised tentatives of rubber, plastics, 
electrical insulating materials, electronics 
materials and carbon black since the 1956 
Supplement to the 1955 Book of ASTM 
Standards. Consisting of 423 pages, the 
volume includes 70 standards covering 
rubber products (chemical, physical, aging 
and low temperature tests); automotive 
and aeronautical rubber; packing and gas- 
ket materials; hose; insulated wire and 
cable carbon black; electronics materials; 
plastics (specifications; strength; hardness, 
thermal, optical and permanence proper- 
ties; analytical methods, molds and mold- 
ing processes, definitions and nomencla- 
ture). 





Builds Fabric Tread Jet Tires 


> B. F. Goodrich Aviation Products Co. 
of Akron, Ohio has announced that high- 
speed “Fabric Tread” aircraft tires have 
been specified as standard equipment by 
the Convair Division of General Dy- 
namics Corp. for the F-106 “Delta Dart” 
jet fighter. Goodrich officials said that in 
extensive tests at Edwards Air Force Base 
in California, the new tire withstood the 
stress of high-speed takeoffs and landings 
which had worn out other jet tires. In the 
Fabric Tread tire, the company utilizes a 
new production innovation wherein lami- 
nated plies of nylon cord are built into 
the rubber stock to equalize the modulus 
between tread and carcass. This reduces 
the heat usually generated when _high- 
speed takeoffs or landings cause flexing 
between the tread and carcass, they ex- 
plained. The new tire has a special dim- 
pled tread design that permits more uni- 
form distribution of the fabric in the 
tread, helps eliminate stress points in the 
tread, and gives extra resistance to cut- 
ting and chipping. In another test, Good- 
rich said that the Fabric Tread tire out- 
lasted other jet tires five to one in trials 
conducted with the F-104, a jet fighter 
manufactured by the Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. 


Rubber Irradiation To Be Studied 


» A Senate House Atomic Energy sub- 
committee has given preliminary approval 
to plans for itcreased experiments to 
determine how atomic heat affects rubber 
and plastics. Under study is the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s request for con- 
struction projects totaling $193,379,000 in 
the year beginning July 1. The rubber and 
plastics project would cost $1,600,000. A 
spokesman for the AEC Office of Indus- 
trial Development stated that laboratory 
experiments have already proved to 
scientists’ satisfaction that atomic irradia- 
tion can change practically every property 
of plastics and has tremendous potential 
for rubber. He believed that irradiation 
could improve wearing and weathering 
properties in certain plastics and could 
achieve the equivalent of vulcanization in 
rubber without the use of heat. The prob- 
lem now, he said, is to build a plant and 
expand experiments to a scale which 
would show whether industrial use of 
irradiation in rubber and plastics industries 
would pay off economically. 


Sarbach Joins Goodrich-Gulf 


& Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has appointed Donald V. Sar- 
bach as director of new product develop- 
ment. Mr. Sarbach, formerly associated 
with Hewitt-Robins, Inc., Stamford, Conn., 
as director of research, has been associated 
with the rubber industry in various re- 
search and development capacities for 20 
years. A native of Nebraska, Mr. Sarbach 
was graduated from the University of 
Nebraska in 1934 with a B. S. degree in 
chemistry. He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, the Rubber Divi- 
sion of A. C. S., and the Akron, New 
York and Connecticut Rubber Groups as 
well as several other organizations. 
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CARBOMIX 


...wins two ways 
® higher quality and lower cost 
® cleaner plant operation 


CARBOMI®X is the FIRST commercially 
produced SUPER-DISPERSED black masterbatch 


pioneering + good service + well-packaged - uniformity 


© crorrmee > 
COPOLYMER RUBBER & CHEMICAL CORPORATION * BATON ROUGE 1, LOUISIANA aS COLD RUBBER SPECIALISTS 





now~ pure n-BUTENE 2 from PETRO-TEX 


We now have substantial continuous production of 
95% pure n-BUTENE 2 (CH; — CH = CH — CH;) 
for prompt delivery at an attractive tank-car price 
Our commercial production is virtually free of the 
n-Butene | isomer. It provides a valuable C, starting 
material with beta unsaturation from which many 
interesting petrochemicals can be made. 
We will welcome discussion of your present and 
potential need for n-BUTENE 2, as well as for 
BUTADIENE +: DIISOBUTYLENE 
TRIISOBUTYLENE + n-BUTENE } 


PETRO-TEX CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
HOUSTON 1.TEXAS 


JOINTLY OWNED BY 
TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY AND FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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Thin Polyethylene Film 


& Polyethylene film of unprecedented 
transparency and gloss—almost entirely 
free of the haze common to plastic films 
is being produced on laboratory-scale 
equipment by engineers and lab _tech- 
nicians of the U. S. Industrial Chemicals 
Co. of New York, N. Y. The new film 
was made from “Petrothene 205”, a resin 
developed by U.S.I. especially for pro- 
duction of low-gauge film. This resin has 
a density of 0.924, a melt index of 3.00, 
a torsional stiffness of 45,000 and excel- 
lent pull-down properties. The photograph 
above shows a 2/10ths of a mil thick 
film which was developed by U.S.I. from 
“Petrothene 239” which is believed to be 
the thinnest film ever extruded success- 
fully. This blown polyethylene film is so 
thin and light that it can be floated on 
air like a feather. Using an unconven- 
tional processing technique called cast- 
ing, production is accompolished on ex- 
trusion coating equipment rather than 
standard film extruding equipment. 

Cast film is produced on conventional 
paper coating equipment, generally with 
only little modification. In the process, 
polyethylene film is extruded from the 
die onto a chrome plated chi'! roll. This 
casting step greatly improves the optical 
characteristics of the film by removing 
surface uneveness from the drawn sheet 
which is forced to follow the contour of 
the highly smooth roll. In addition to im- 
proving surface control, the casting tech- 
nique reduces formation of haze producing 
crystals in the matrix of the polyethylene. 
These crystals occur as the film cools— 
more with a gradual cooling rate, less 


Divisional Setup Realigned 


® Manufacturing and marketing of the 
product lines now handled by the Barrett 


Division of the Allied Chemical Corp., 
New York, N. Y., in the future will be 
handled by two separate divisions. 
Barrett’s long-established lines of roofing, 
building and paving materials will be 
separated from the plastics and coal 
chemicals and will continue to be manu- 
factured and sold under the Barrett 
Division name. The manufacture and sale 
of plastics, resins and industrial chemicals 
will be conducted by the Plastics and Coal 
Chemicals Division. T. J. Kinsella, head 
of Barrett since 1952, will be the president 
of that division. 

H. Dorn Stewart will be appointed 
president of the Barrett Division. Mr. 
Stewart, who was formerly with Armstrong 
Cork Co., joined Allied in April of this 
year as assistant to the executive vice- 
president. This change will make possible 
intensified concentration on research, 
customer service and the development of 
specialized markets for each of the 
product lines involved, company officials 
explained. They said Allied’s growing 
stake in plastics and the potential from 
new building materials facilities will be 
considerably strengthened by this realign- 
ment. 
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with rapid cooling. In casting, the film is 
kept at a high temperature until it hits 
the chill roll where immediate and even 
quenching is provided, which contributes 
to vastly improved clarity. 

In a space of three years, U.S.I. has 
advanced from a non-producer of poly- 
ethylene resins to its present position of 
third largest in the field. Commencing 
with the production of 26 million pounds 
in 1955, the company increased its out- 
put to 50 million pounds in 1956 and 100 
million in 1957. This represents a total 
increase in the neighborhood of 400 per 
cent—and according to statistical projec- 
tions made by the company, the present 
year promises further growth. 


USDA Awards Announced 


Department of Agriculture has 
that Dr. Leon A. Goldblatt 
and Gordon S. Fisher have jointly re- 
ceived the Superior Service Award for 
the development of a process for the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber. Today, 
more than 750,000 tons of high-quality 
synthetic rubber valued at over $350 mil- 
lion, is produced through this process 
employing menthane hydroperoxide as a 
catalyst. The catalyst compound is pro- 
duced from turpentine. This and similar 
turpentine compounds are used in the 
production of other types of synthetic 
rubber and a number of plastics. 


e U. S. 
announced 


Mueller Makes European Tour 


& Dr. Hans J. Mueller, consulting chemist 
and engineer, 451 Deming Place, Chicago, 
Ill., left for Europe on June 1 for an 
extensive tour of the Western European 
countries. Dr. Mueller, a professor of 
chemistry at the University of Illinois has 
been active in the rubber field, both in the 
United States and abroad, for 25 years. 
Companies and individuals interested in 
European business or manufacturing 
methods are invited to contact Dr. Mueller 
in care of Dr. Bickel, Berg Strasse 4, 
Kassel-Wilhelmshoehe, Germany, U. S. 
Zone. 


Kel-F Latices Introduced 


> First availability in two latex forms of 
a fully-saturated halofluorocarbon rubber 
intended for industrial applications re- 
quiring extreme resistance to corrosive 
chemicals and heat has been announced by 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. Introduction of the latices, 
named “Kel-F 820” and “Kel-F 5500”, 
marks the first time that a synthetic rubber 
has been produced in stable, high-solids 
dispersions that are capable of with- 
standing 400 to 500°F. temperatures and 
strong oxidizing agents such as propellant 
grade red fuming nitric acid and 90 per 
cent hydrogen peroxide, according to the 
firm. Until now the copolymers of chloro- 
trifluoroethylene and vinylidene fluoride 
made by the 3M Chemical Products Group 
and known as Kel-F brand elastomers, 
have been available only in gum or resin 
form. 

Kel-F brand elastomer 5500 latex now 
makes possible the solution of many high- 
temperature rubber problems where dry- 
milled compounds and solvent cements 
have proved impractical, the company 
said. The latex may be applied by casting, 
dipping, or coating on fabric. The other 
dispersion, Kel-F brand 820 resin latex, 
has been designed for application where 
high-solids content, freedom from filam 
able vapors, and entrapped solvent are 
especially desirable, 3M said. It, too, may 
be applied by casting, dipping, cr other 
methods common to latex technology. The 
820 latex contains the same chemical 
groups as the 5500 latex, according to 3M, 
and thus affords opportunities for vulcani- 
zation or cross-linking of the linear chains 
to form a more stable network. The com- 
pany added that both latices have been 
stabilized and concentrated so that further 
compounding, application and vulcaniza- 
tion are relatively easy for the experienced 
latex fabricator. 


Goodrich-Gulf Expands 


& Goodrich Gulf Chemicals, Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has announced a million dol- 
lar expansion of production facilities at 
the company’s synthetic rubber plant in 
Institute, West Va. The expansion will 
increase the plant’s production of crumb 
rubber, a product that has won general 
acceptance among manufacturers of ce- 
ments, mastics and adhesives. An extruder 
dryer for production of high quality ex- 
trusion-dried electrical grade rubber and 
other special polymers will also be in- 
stalled. Construction began June 1 and is 
scheduled for completion by September 1 


Hooker Announces Name Change 


® Hooker Electrochemical Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., has changed the company 
name to the Hooker Chemical Co., in 
order to more accurately represent the 
firm’s wide variety of chemicals and 
chemically-made plastics. The company 
has also announced the consolidation of 
the Shea Chemical Corp. into the organ- 
ization. Vincent H. Shea, formerly presi- 
dent of Shea Chemical, has been elected 
a director of Hooker. 





Obituaries 


Kurt Alder 


> Professor Kurt Alder, a former depart- 
ment head of the I. G. Farben chemical 
combine and a co-winner of the 1950 
Nobel Prize in Chemistry, died on June 
20 in Cologne, Germany. He was 55 years 
old. Professor Alder studied chemistry in 
Berlin and later at Kiel University, where 
he received a doctorate in 1925. He be- 
came a professor at Kiel in 1934. As 
director of research for one of the plants 
of the I. G. Farben industries, Professor 
‘Alder applied the results of his basic 
research to technical problems related to 
plastics. He was named director of the 
Chemical Institute at the University of 
Cologne in 1940. : 

Professor Alder and Professor Otto 
Diels, who died four years ago, shared the 
Nobel Prize for pioneer work in the 
synthesis of hydrocarbon compounds. The 
German scientists did research on the role 
of dienes in the synthesis of complex 
organic molecules. Their basic discoveries 
resulted in much progress in the manufac- 
ture of synthetic materials such as rubber- 
like substances, plastics and dyes. The 
scientists published the results of their 
discoveries on diene synthesis in the late 
1920's. 


Robert McC. Johnstonc 


® Robert McC. Johnstone, head of the 
Johnstone Engineering and Machine Co.. 
Parkersburg, Penna., died on June 22 at 
his home in Christiana, Penna., after a 
long illness. He was 66 years old. Before 
establishing his business in 1940, Mr. 
Johnstone was vice-president of the Cam- 
eron Machine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. He 
was a licensed engineer in New York and 
Pennsylvania. In 1947, Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnstone established a $10,000 scholar- 
ship at Lafayette College, in Easton, in 
memory of their son Robert, an Army 
private killed in action in Luzon during 
World War II. Awarded to a former 
Japanese pilot, the scholarship had been 
suggested by their son before he went 
overseas in the hope that it would result in 
better understanding between Japanese and 
Americans. Mr. Johnstone is survived by 
his wife, a son and a daughter. 


Benjamin Wood 


& Benjamin Wood, executive director of 
the American Rayon Institute, died on 
May 20 in a fall from a train passing 
through Edison, N. J. He was 60 years 
old. Mr. Wood was on his way to a busi- 
ness trip in Akron, Ohio. A 25 year 
resident of Greenwich, Conn., he had 
been employed by the William Esty Co. 
advertising concern, the Tea Bureau, and 
the Glass Container Manufacturing Insti- 
tute before coming to the American Rayon 
Institute in 1953. Mr. Wood is survived 
by his wife, a son and daughter. 
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Edward T. Niles 


& Edward T. Niles, president of Niles & 
Nelson, Inc. of New York, died on May 
23 in Lawrence Hospital, Bronxville, N. Y., 
after a short illness. He was 64 years old. 
A native of Cambridge, Mass., he was 
employed by B. F. Goodrich Co. in 1912 
and was a Navy veteran of World War I. 
In 1927, Mr. Niles founded Niles & Nel- 
son, Inc., distributors of B. F. Goodrich 
printing rollers and of “Vulcan” press 
blankets. He helped to develop and popu- 
larize the rubber inking roller that made 
possible the high-speed newspaper presses 
of today. Mr. Niles was a Knight of the 
Holy Sepulchre of Jerusalem and was 
vice-chairman of the president’s advisory 
council of the College of New Rochelle. 
He was active in St. Joseph’s Roman 
Catholic Church in Bronxville and was a 
member of the Knights of Columbus. He 
is survived by his wife and four daughters. 


Jesse Stiles Wainwright 


& Jesse Stiles Wainwright, vice-president 
and member of the board of directors of 
the Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., died on 
June 1 at New England Baptist Hospital, 
Boston, Mass., from complications fol- 
lowing surgery. He was 77 years old. Mr. 
Wainwright was widely known over the 
nation through more than 35 years of 
activity with Mansfield Tire in various 
sales capacities including district sales 
manager and general sales manager, be- 
fore becoming a vice-president and mem- 
ber of the board of directors. A native 
of Manasquan, N. J., he was engaged in 
the automobile business in Newark, N. J.. 
and was head buyer for Butler Brothers 
in New York City before joining Mans- 
field Tire. He is survived by a son and 
three grandchildren. 


Samuel R. Gates 


» Samuel R. Gates, co-founder and vice- 
president of the old Summit Mold and 
Machine Co., died on June 15 in City 
Hospital, Akron, Ohio. He was 72 years 
old. Mr. Gates, vice-president of the firm 
at the time of its purchase in 1941 by the 
McNeil Machine Co., continued to work 
at McNeil until his retirement in 1953. 
He was a former officer of the Akron Rose 
Society and a member of the American 
Rose Society, Akron Lodge 82, F & AM, 
Yusef-Khan Grotto. Mr. Gates leaves his 
wife, two sons and a daughter. 


Everett L. Adams 


& Everett L. Adams, who had been asso- 
ciated with the General Cable Corp., New 
York, N. Y., died on March 17, at his 
home in Orlando, Fla. Mr. Adams, who 
served General Cable as assistant to the 
director of purchases, retired in 1949. He 
is survived by his wife and a son. 


Gabriel George Balazs 
» Gabriel George Balazs, technical super- 
intendent at the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. plant in Uitenhage, South Africa, 
died on May 12. He would have been 55 
years old on May 31. Well known 
throughout the Akron area, Mr. Balazs 
was in Akron last Fall on regular home 
leave. He had been with Goodyear since 
1928, joining the firm as a compounder. 
He was transferred to the company’s 
California plant in 1931 and in 1938, went 
to England as chief chemist at the Wol- 
verhampton plant. He returned to Akron 
in 1945 and in 1950 was assigned to the 
South African facility. A native of Ken- 
osha, Wisc., Mr. Balazs was a graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin and the 
Goodyear Fellowship Student program at 
Akron University. He is survived by his 
wife and three sons. 


Guy Fleming Lipscomb 


® Guy Fleming Lipscomb, Sr., president 
of Continental Chemical Co. and _ vice- 
president of Continental Tapes, Cayce, S. 
C., died on June 8 in Columbia, S. C., 
after an illness of several months. He was 
74 years old. Well known as an outstand- 
ing educator, Dr. Lipscomb was a retired 
dean of chemistry at the University of 
South Carolina. He is listed in the encyclo- 
pedia, “Men of Science.” He studied 
mining engineering at Auburn, graduating 
in 1907, received a B.S. in chemistry in 
1908 and a Ph.D. at Princeton Univer- 
sity in 1916. 


Edward T. Day 


& Edward T. Day, former general sales 
manager of the Mechanical Goods Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Rubber Co., New York, 
N. Y., died of a heart attack on June 17, 
while on route to Salt Lake City, Utah. 
He was 51 years old. Mr. Day joined U. S. 
Rubber in 1934 as a mechanical goods 
district manager for the Salt Lake City 
branch and six years later, took over the 
same duties for the larger Los Angeles 
branch. He was named national manager 
of branch sales for the Mechanical Goods 
Division in 1953, after a year as assistant 
manager. He is survived by his wife. 


Walter H. Bass 


& Walter H. Bass, former head of Bass 
& Co., crude rubber brokers in New York, 
and a stockbroker for 12 years with A. 
M. Kidder & Co., New York, N. Y., died 
on June 5 of heart attack at his farm in 
Annandale, N. J. He was 68 years old. 
A graduate of Princeton University, he 
served in naval aviation during World 
War I. Mr. Bass is survived by his wife 
and two daughters. 


W. M. Mapes 


> W. M. (Bill) Mapes, vice-president of 
the Tire Mold Division of the Bridgwater 
Machine Co., Athens, Ohio, died recently. 
Mr. Mapes, associated with the company 
for over 20 years, had managed sales of 
the tire mold manufacturing operations 
since 1937. 
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Hampshire Chemical Formed 


& Formation of the Hampshire Chemical 
Corp. in Nashua, N. H., has been an- 
nounced by Bradley Dewey, who will be 
chairman of the new chemical specialties 
manufacturing firm. Mr. Dewey founded 
the Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., now a 
division of W. R. Grace & Co., and the 
Bradley Container Corp., now a part of 
the American Can Co. Hampshire Chem- 
ical will produce chemical specialties, in- 
cluding synthetic amino acids, nickel and 
copper stripping compounds, and bottle 
washing compound additives. Dr. John 
J. Singer has been named president of 
the new company. He was _ formerly 
president of the United Chemical Corp. 
of New England. Mark Weisberg, who 
previously operated his own research lab- 
oratory, has been named vice-president in 
charge of research. Alfred A. Lawrence, 
vice-president in charge of sales, was for- 
merly New England sales manager of 
the Dow Chemical Co. 

Mr. Dewey founded Dewey & Almy in 
1919 and served as its president from 
1919 to 1952 and as chairman from 1952 
to 1954, when it merged with W. R. Grace. 
He founded Bradley Container, a _ pro- 
ducer of plastic tubes and bottles in 1953 
and retired as president in 1956. He 
later served as a consultant to the Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. During World 
War II, Mr. Dewey served as deputy di- 
rector and then director of the rubber 
program of the War Production Board. 
He also served as president of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society. 


Goodyear Appoints McDonald 


& John E. McDonald, formerly manager 
of quality control, tire and tube manufac- 
ture, has been named manager of tire 
service compounding for the Goodyear 


Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. Mr. 
McDonald, a graduate of the University 
of Maryland, has had 28 years of experi- 
ence in rubber compounding. He began 
his career with the Kelly-Springfield Tire 
Co., Cumberland, Md., where he remained 
for 12 years, the last four of which he 
spent as chief chemist. Afterwards, he 
joined Goodyear, serving on special as- 
signment in the company’s Compounding 
Division. From 1953 to 1955, he was 
assistant manager of industrial products 
compounding and has been manager of 
quality control, tire and tube manufacture, 
since 1955. 


Forms Materials Handling Section 


® Anderson-Nichols & Co., Boston, 
Mass., consulting engineers, has an- 
nounced the formation of a Materials- 
Handling Section at its Boston offices 
with Leonard J. Edel as manager. Estab- 
lished to provide “a coordinated tech- 
nical service to management”, the new 
section will serve industry’s increasing 
interest and need for better materials 
handling and reflects the rapidly expand- 
ing importance of automatic and elec- 
tronically - controlled materials - handling 
equipment and systems. 
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C. Eugene Cain 


Named Alco Technical Director 


& Alco Oil and Chemical Corp., Phila- 
delphia, Penna., has appointed C. Eugene 
Cain, who was formerly in the Planning 
and Engineering Group, as_ technical 
director. Mr. Cain joined Alco in 1952 as 
head of the Sales Service Laboratory and 
held this position until 1957, when he 
was transferred to the Planning and Engi- 
neering Group. Having extensive experi- 
ence in the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber latex and latex foam products, Mr. 
Cain was previously associated with the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, and the Toyad Corp., Latrobe, 
Penna. 


Providing for Safety Shields 


& Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has announced that it is adapting 
its premium tire lines to accommodate 
optional installation of “Captive-Air Steel- 
Cord Safety Shields.” The group of tires 
includes the new “Double Eagle”, placed 
on the market recently, the “Blue Streak” 
and “Nylon Custom Super Cushion”, 
Captive-Air types. The shield is available 
in a full range of 14 and 15 inch sizes. 
O. E. Miles, vice-president, said that with 
this innovation the Captive-Air is no 
longer an individual tire, but a principle 
that puts the “combination of premium 
tire and safety shield within the reach of 
a wide range of motorists.” Captive-Air 
Shields are adaptable for use in more than 
one set of tires. 


Appoints Sales Representatives 


> Dill Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has appointed William C. Schleifer 
as west coast representative and Wilbur 
H. Gaskill as eastern sales representative. 
Mr. Schleifer will cover a territory con- 
sisting of northern California, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, Oregon and Washing- 
ton. Mr. Gaskill, who will have head- 
quarters in Brownsville, Penna., will cover 
Delaware, southern New Jersey, eastern 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Washington, D.C. 
and Maryland, excepting the city of Oak- 
land. 


United Engineering To Expand 


& The board of directors of the United 
Engineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, 
Penna., has decided to expand the Vander- 
grift, Penna. facility at an estimated cost 
of $1,750,000. The expansion will en- 
compass extensions to both casting and 
steel roll finishing buildings. The casting 
building extension will provide space for 
a 57,600 cubic foot roll casting pit to- 
gether with a large roll mold drying oven 
and space for roll molding operations. 
The roll finishing building extension will 
house two new large roll heat treating 
furnaces, a 60-inch and a 72-inch roll 
lathe, a 75-ton capacity overhead travel- 
ing crane, and a storage area for rolls in 
process. Company officials said that over 
the past few years the tendency in the 
metal rolling industry has been to require 
larger and heavier equipment. This tend- 
ency has reached a point where it is 
desirable to prepare for future demands 
of more and even larger rolls and ma- 
chinery. The proposed expansion provides 
for additional capacity as well as facilities 
for the manufacture of steel rolls and 
machinery exceeding in size present cus- 
tomer requirements, the company stated. 


Names District Sales Managers 


® Titanium Pigment Corp., New York. 
N. Y., has announced the appointment of 
Mark G. Magnuson as Southeastern dis- 
trict sales manager with headquarters in 
Atlanta, Ga., and W. Fraser Malcolm as 
New England district sales manager with 
headquarters in Boston, Mass. Mr. Mag- 
nuson became associated with Titanium 
Pigment in 1938 in the St. Louis plant 
laboratory. In 1945, he was transferred to 
the firm’s Cleveland office as a sales rep- 
resentative and since 1955, he has been 
in charge of the Atlanta office. Mr. Mag- 
nuson attended Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Mr. Malcolm was employed 
by Eddy Paper Corp. before he joined 
Titanium Pigment in 1938 as a chemist 
at the Hudson street laboratory in New 
York City. He served in the United States 
Navy from 1942 until 1946, when he re- 
turned to the firm as a salesman in the 
Boston office and has been in charge of 
that office since 1950. Mr. Malcolm holds 
a B.S. degree from Alma College. 


Naugatuck Paracril 020 


® Naugatuck Chemical Division of the 
U.S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn., has _ 
announced the development of “Paracril 
OZO,” a new modified nitrile rubber. Sup- 
plied in the form of small flakes for easy 
handling, the new material is said to 
broaden the application range of nitrile 
rubber. The company states that Paracril 
OZO has color permanence, excellent 
ozone resistance, outstanding heat resist- 
ance, high abrasion resistance and excel- 
lent oil, grease and chemical resistarce. 
Suitable for a wide range of applications 
such as shoe soling, wire jacketing, hose 
jackets, weather stripping and production 
of many other vulcanized rubber products, 
Paracril OZO costs no more than other 
ozone-resistant or oil resistant materials, 
the company states. 
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THE ORIGINAL... 


: Shore 
- DUROMETER 


QUADRANT 
DIAL — 
cer for fast, 
oe . accurate reading. 
Also Available in: 
ROUND DIAL — MAXIMUM READING — 
for measuring cold flow or creep 
ROUND DIAL — CONSTANT LOAD — (with dead weight 
attachment) to eliminate variations in readings 
due to variable pressures in manual application 
The Shore Durometer is available in various models for testing the 
entire range of rubber hard turnished complete with 
Standard spring block and carrying case 


ess and is 


Write for FREE Descriptive Literature 


la 4 INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO., INC. 
90-35D Van Wyck Expressway, Jamaica 35, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of the Scleroscope,”’ for testing the hardness of metals. 








Industrial 
4! Textiles 


DEPENDABLE such as: 

TIRE FABRICS 
HOSE AND BELT DUCKS 
CHAFERS 
LAUNDRY TEXTILES 
SEWING TWINES 
CORDAGE 
YARNS 
COATING FABRICS 
SHEETINGS 
S 
other available facilities: 


BLEACHING 
DYEING 
FINISHING 
SEWING 


We solicit your inquiries 


THOMASTON MILLS 


THOMASTON «+ GEORGIA 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 40 WORTH STREET 
Phone: WOrth 2-6730 


New Goods 


Rubbermaid All-Weather Door Mat 


® Rubbermaid Inc. of Wooster, Ohio, has introduced 
an all-weather modern design door mat that serves as a 
functional spruce-up touch for the entrances of modern 
houses. The colorful mat features a sturdy, catch-all 
grid design with red and white diamond inserts spaced 
in a black or gray background. The Rubbermaid Door 
Mat’s sturdy grid design facilitates shoe scraping and 


protects floors and carpets from excessive dirt being 
tracked through the house. Rubbermaid suggests that 
the new door mat also be used as a dirt trap at the back 
door, as a resilient mat in front of basement utilities 
and as a dirt catcher at the bottom of the basement 
stairs. The Rubbermaid Door Mat is available in de- 
partment, hardware and variety stores in black and 
gray, in 18 x 28 and 21% x 35'%-inch sizes. 


Nycord Rubber Conveyor Belt 


> A new line of “Nycord” rubber conveyor belts, made 
with cord plies and designed for general industrial use, 
has been announced by the B. F. Goodrich Industrial 
Products Co., Akron, Ohio. The company states that 
until now, cord construction has been availab!e only in 
belts especially designed for unusual heavy duty, high 
tension installation. Nycord belts are said to be more 
flexible and have better troughing characteristics than 
belts made with conventional fabrics. The new construc- 
tion greatly increases edge protection, fastener holding 
ability, impact resistance and provides extra protection 
against damaging effects of acid, moisture and mildew. 
Each cord is completely insulated and imbedded in rub- 
ber. Water or acid entering through a cover cut can 
not wick throughout the carcass, as in fabric belts, to 
cause early failure. Available in three constructions— 
Nycord 32, 36, and 42—Goodrich recommends the new 
belt for normal conveyor systems in sand and grave! 
operations, quarry, power plant, mine, steel industry and 
general manufacturing plants. 

1958 
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: 3 
...1t doesn’t 
with 
ALAMASK* 
... subtract 
rubbery odors 
... sweeten sales 
WHY Our business is neutralizing unpleasant 
odors. Whatever your product, natural 
DI@) ts or synthetic, we have an ALAMASK 
chemical specific for it. All you do 
R U istetal rR is add the appropriate ALAMASK directly 
to the liquid state. 
HAVE Check your kinds of rubber products. 


Send us the coupon and we’ll send you samples 


I @) of the appropriate ALAMASK and 


data to solve your rubber odor problems. 


I Please send ALAMASK® samples and ! 


{ : KE application data for the following , 
rubber products: i 
RUBBER 1 


a Sponge 


Foam 











Dipped goods 
Bonded fibers 


Adhesives 








DRY RUBBER 
Natural 


Synthetic 








teclaim 








Chemically Blown 





ELASTOPLASTICS 
Polyvinyl 





Polyary] 





Plastisols 











Company 
Address 
City Zone State 











Rookie no 


60 East 56th Street « New York 22, N. Y. (Phone: PL. 3-4850) 
Representatives in: Philadelphia « Cincinnati « Chicago 
Los Angeles « Denver « Montreal « Mexico City 
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NOTICE OF INFRINGEMENT 


from Crushproof Tubing Company 


Apparatus to manufacture the first extruded, spiraled, 
all-rubber (synthetic or otherwise) corrugated tubing 
ever produced in the United States or Canada was in- 
vented in 1953. On Sept. 21, 1953, and on Aug, 30, 1954, 
patents were applied for in the United States and 
Canada, respectively. 


U. S. Patent No. 2,832,096 and Canadian Patent No. 
556,467 on apparatus for and methods of making cor- 
rugated tubing and the like were granted on April 
29, 1958. 


From 1954 until the present, we have positive knowledge 
that similar tubing has been manufactured on apparatus 
now covered by the above patents. 


Sole licensees under these patents are the Crushproof 
Tubing Company and Cyclovac, Inc., of Cleveland and 
McComb, Ohio. This is to serve notice that immediate 
legal action will be taken against any and all infring- 
ing manufacturers. 


Products manufactured and sold by Crushproof Tubing 
Company and Cyclovac, Inc., include garage exhaust 
tubing, commercial vacuum cleaner hose, farm im- 
plement tubing, oxygen hose, other types of medical 
tubes and skin-diving tubes. 





LABORATORY APPARATUS 


ROSS 
RUBBER 
FLEXING 
MACHINE 
(for ASTM 
D1052) 


RUBBER 
SAMPLE 
BUFFING 
MACHINE 


(Shown with Rotary Platen and Dust 
Collector with Suction Blower.) 


EMERSON APPARATUS CO. 


183 Tremont St., Melrose, Mass. 





NEW GOODS ' (CONT’D) 


Min-0-Sol Fertilizer Spouts 


®& Plastic and Latex Division of Minnesota Rubber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., in cooperation with the West Fargo 
Manufacturing Co., has developed what is said to be a 
revolutionary new fertilizer spout for fertilizer attach- 
ments on grain drills. Replacing the cast aluminum spouts 
formerly used, these spouts have the same dimensions as 
those made of aluminum. The new spouts are made of 


a rigid polyvinyl chloride plastic material called “Rigid 
Min-O-Sol,” which can be machined, tooled or tapped, has 
high strength and rigidity, an exceptionally high impact 
rating plus corrosion resistance. Rigid Min-O-Sol is a 
thermal setting material that can be molded to extremely 
close tolerances. The company states that because of its 
rigidity and strength, its extremely high resistance to cor- 
rosion and weathering, and the elimination of the need 
for paint or other protective coating, this material is be- 
ing developed to replace metal and castings for many 
other uses. 


Vinyl Covered Fiberglas Screen 


& Textile Products Division of the Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., New York, N. Y., has introduced 
a new type of screening made of glass fibers impregnated 
and coated with a Geon vinyl material which is said to 
be rustproof, exceptionally strong, resilient, flexible and 
extremely lightweight. Glass fiber yarns, made up of 
408 glass filaments, are covered with “Chem-o-sol” after 
weaving. The vinyl is softened under heat and when 
it cools, all intersections of the weave are virtually welded 
together, strengthening the mesh and eliminating ravelled 
edges, the company states. The soft Geon finish is said 
to eliminate glare and to provide better see-through visi- 
bility. Color can be built right in since the coatings can 
be made in a wide range of hues. The easily-installed 
screening is said to be particularly well adapted for patio 
enclosures since it doesn’t wrinkle or become dented from 
accidental bumps. According to the company, the ma- 
terial is excellent in atmospheres of salt air, smoke or 
fumes, where ordinary screening would tarnish and cor- 
rode. 
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NEW GOODS (CONT’D) 


Ace Rubber Car Mats 


® Ace Rubber Products, Inc., Akron, Ohio, has intro- 
duced a complete line of distinctive automobile floor 
mats which are said to offer excellent wearing and 
aging properties with a minimum of discoloration. Made 
in sizes to fit all cars, the mats may be obtained in 
matching sets of three or four, individual or twin sets 
for front or rear use and single center-contour protec- 


tors. They were molded from Plioflex synthetic rubber, 
which was selected for this application because of its 
uniform processability, full color possibilities and excel- 
lent curing qualities, the company states. It is further 
reported that Plioflex furnishes the required flexibility 
and tear, abrasion and water resistance. Designed for 
car interiors, station wagons and trucks, the mats are 
available in a wide range of colors, including red, blue, 
green, gray, turquoise and cordovan, from automotive 
equipment distributors, chain stores and catalog houses. 


Campco-Base Dishwashers 
® New portable, automatic dishwashers that are con- 
structed with a heavy duty base of Campco “S-540” 
rubber modified styrene sheet, are being marketed by 
Chico General Products Corp. of San Francisco, Calif. 
The vacuum formed fabricated base is light in weight, 
possesses low moisture absorption, is tough, impact re- 
sistant and nontoxic, according to company officials. 
Designed to fit easily onto sink countertops, the port- 
able unit uses no electricity. A compound rotary 
washer spinner is activated by hot water entering the 
unit through a specially designed hot water faucet at- 
tachment which also feeds the detergent. The dish- 
washer automatically washes and rinses dishes for a 
family of five—including up to 36 plates, cups, saucers, 
glasses, small bowls, platters, plus 35 pieces of silver- 
ware. The dishes air dry quickly and hygienically after 
a wash and rinse cycle of approximately six minutes. 
Campco is produced by the Chicago Molded Products 
Corp. 
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Superior scorch protection 
when the heat’s on... 


—MAGLITE. D- 


The performance-proved magnesium oxide 


You can depend on MAGLITE D to provide 
instantaneous acid acceptance in Neoprene for- 
mulations. This not only means superior scorch 
protection, but also results in: 











1. Reduced bin-cure and longer uncured stock 
life. 


. Greater flexibility in mixing speed and mill 
warm-up time and temperature. 


3. Safer, faster tubing and wire covering. 


4. Better mold-flow to permit such advantages 
as improved stock-knitting, reduced pre-cure 
laminations and shorter curing cycles at 
higher temperatures. 


Stocks are quickly available from 15 strategi- 
cally located warehouses. For samples of MAG- 
LITE D, K, L, and M, write MEerRcK & Co., INC., 
Marine Magnesium Division, Department RA-7, 
Rahway, New Jersey. 


DISTRIBUTORS : 
THE C. P. HALL CO. 
G. S. ROBINS & CO., INC. 
WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. 


OMerck & Co., inc. 











Pureco 
“Dry-Ice" or 


Bulk Liquid CO, 


will help you solve 


that TOUGH 


DEFLASHING PROBLEM 


Many manufacturers are finding that rubber tumbling with 
Pureco CO., saves money and produces a smoothly deflashed 
product. 

The best way to use “Dry-Ice” or bulk liquid CO. depends 
on numerous factors—the number and kind of parts to be 
deflashed, the type of tumbler equipment used and the estab- 
lished production set-up. 

Your Pureco representative will be glad to talk over your 
problem and arrange a test run on parts you select. There 
is no obligation for this technical service—and you'll quickly 
see how deflashing with Pureco “Dry-Ice” or bulk liquid CO. 
can save you time, money, manpower, and material. 

Contact your nearest Pure Carbonic office or write the 
address below. 


GENO, 


Pure Carbonic Company 


A Division of Air Reduction Company, Incorporated 


150 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


AT THE FRONTIERS OF PROGRESS YOU'LL FIND AN AIR REDUCTION PRODUCT 


NEW GOODS’ (CONT’D) 


Shockmaster Conveyor Belt 


> A unique type of conveyor belt, especially designed to 
absorb and distribute shock, has been introduced by the 
Quaker Rubber Division of the H. K. Porter Co., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. Named “Shockmaster,” the belt can be 
turned over and used again after the first carrying side 
is worn. It is a medium weight, double duty belt extremely 
flexible with a high impact resistance for use over smaller 
than usual pulleys on short center hauls. Once the 
carrying surface of a conventional conveyor belt was 
worn out, the belt had to be replaced. Quaker engineers 
expect the new belt to be extremely economical, now 
that both top and bottom carrying surfaces can be utilized. 

Shockmaster is made of two or three ply heavy cotton- 
nylon fabric with a skim coat of rubber between plies. 
An envelope of frictioned, double skimmed, extra heavy 
open weave all nylon fabric, entirely encompasses the 
core and acts as a cushion. The top and bottom covers 
are made of a high quality abrasion resistant rubber, 3/32- 
inch thick. The heavy cotton-nylon core construction 
with an extra heavy open weave nylon envelope make 
this belt unusually flexible without loss of bulk or 
strength. Company officials said the extra flexibility of 
Shockmaster is advantageous in handling light weight, 
bulk materials, and in applications where 45° idlers 
are necessary on narrow belting. 


Surety Industrial Glove 


& Fabricated from Dupont “Teflon”, a new industrial 
glove has been developed by the Surety Rubber Co. of 
Carrollton, Ohio, that is said to be completely imper- 
vious to strong acids and solvents. Tested under the 


POE 6 DOC ERIE 


severest conditions, the gloves are unaffected by attacks 
of fuming red and white nitric acids, 100 per cent sul- 
furic acids and all strong solvents, the company states. 
The gloves are available in 12 and 16 inch styles that 
feature the Surety “Turn Cuff” for maximum protection. 
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Advertisement 


PRODUCT NEWS 


Pepton 22° Plasticizer—Safety First in Handling 


& In Cyanamid’s Pepton 22 Plasticizer the rubber in- 
dustry has found, over a period of ten years’ usage, a 
chemical which is essentially non-dermatitic even during 
the hot sticky summer months when skin pores are more 
receptive to irritation. Incorporating Pepton 22 in the 
mastication operation not only provides a_ softer, 
smoother, more plastic mix, with less power consump- 
tion, but also assures workers of a higher degree of 
safety when handling the powder. 


Latex Impregnated Non-woven Fabrics 


& The growing use of non-woven fabrics, especially in 
wearing apparel, has accentuated the demand for suit- 
able bonding agents. Rubber latex, both natural and 
synthetic, has proved satisfactory for this purpose. A 
non-staining antioxidant must be incorporated, however, 


La 


+e ‘ AL 
~<A 


to counteract the degrading effect of oxidation and to 
maintain good flex and other physical properties. Cy- 
anamid’s Antioxidant 425® not only provides outstand- 
ing protection against oxidation, but is unequaled by 
any other antioxidant for its non-discoloring properties. 
Antioxidant 425 has no adverse effect on the cure time 
of the latex film. 


NOBS Special for Tire Stock Processing Safety 


& Automobile tire stocks now use SBR as the essential 
basic rubber hydrocarbon. Although the very maximum 
in processing safety is not always required with this 
polymer, faster production schedules and higher proc- 
essing temperatures demand a certain safety margin. 
Cyanamid’s NOBS* Special accelerator, together with 
its even more active brother DIBS®, assures the tire 
industry of sufficient processing safety in tire production, 
regardless of the hydrocarbon or type of carbon black 
used. *Trademark 





Additional information on these rubber chemicals, 
and how they may best serve you in your specific 
applications, may be obtained from the American 
Cyanamid Company, Rubber Chemicals Depart- 
ment, Bound Brook, New Jersey. 
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INTERESTED ... . IN 
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AGAINST AGING 


... IN MINIMUM 
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If you’re formulating white or 
light-colored stocks... 


you need Antioxidant 2246° 


... the most effective non-staining non-discolor- 
ing antioxidant commercially available! Protec- 
tion against oxidation is unsurpassed, and even 
in the whitest rubbers only the slightest degree 
of discoloration is produced on prolonged ex- 
posure to sunlight. In natural rubber, butadiene- 
styrene copolymers and neoprene, Antioxidant 
2246 offers the best combined protection against 
aging and discoloration. You can’t buy better. 

And when the ultimate in white rubber quality 
calls for the ultimate in non-staining, we recom- 
mend ANTIOXIDANT 425® for exactly that degree of 
performance. 

Write for technical information, or contact your 
local Cyanamid Rubber Chemicals distributor. 


—““e¥Anamip > 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
Rubber Chemicals Department 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 








SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS: Akron Chemical 
Company, Akron, Ohio ¢ H.M. Royal, Inc., Trenton, N.J. © H.M, 
Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. «© Ernest Jacoby & Company, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. . Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 
in Canada: St. Lawrence Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 














DEPOLYMERIZED 
RUBBER 


NATURAL GRUDE RUBBER 
IN LIQUID FORM 
100% SOLIDS 


AVAILABLE IN 
HIGH and LOW VISCOSITIES 


DPR, INCORPORATED 


A Subsidiary of H. V. HARDMAN CO. 
571 CORTLANDT STREET 
BELLEVILLE 9, N. J. 








Sipplicrs to 
the industry 
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EXTRA GLIDERS WHITING 


LOW COST RUBBER FILLER 


RUBBER MAKERS’ CLAYS 


AVAILABLE IN SOFT, MEDIUM 
OR HARD GRADES 


000 MULTICEL 


FILLER FOR LIGHT WEIGHT GOODS 


MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATE 


A RE-INFORCING PIGMENT 
6 


TAMMS INDUSTRIES CO. 
RM-22—228 N. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 





New Equipment 


Farrel Crown Compensator 


> The new Farrel Crown Compensator for increasing 
the range of gauges of existing calenders has been de- 
veloped by Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 
The instrument applies the crossed-axes principle of roll- 
crown control to existing calenders which have connect- 
ing gears mounted on the rolls. In general, this mechan- 
ism can be built into any three- or four-roll calender in 


which the rolls can be removed through the frame open- 
ings. Gauge accuracy and improved lay-flatness of plastic 
film and sheet are said to be obtained over a greater range 
of gauges. With rubber sheet and coatings, improved uni- 
formity of gauge is said to effect substantial economy in 
the amount of stock used. Adjustments can be made by 
push-button control to compensate for differences in sep- 
arating force caused by changes of gauge and variations 
in stock composition, operating temperature and speed. 
The maximum amount of crown change possible is ap- 
proximately .012-inch for a calender with 24-inch di- 
ameter rolls, and proportionately less for larger machines. 
The device consists of complete new bearings for the 
roll to be crossed, a new swivel-connecting gear for this 
roll, and a small gear motor for varying the amount of 
crossing. The main outer bearing housing fits into the 
frame in the customary manner with the usual side clear- 
ance. The existing screw mechanism is used for roll ad- 
justment. 


Raydyne Dynamic Balancer 


& A new machine for the dynamic balancing of rotors, 
claimed to be the fastest, safest and most accurate ever 
developed for the purpose, has been announced by 
Raydyne Corp., Springfield, Illinois. Called the 
Raydyne Automic System, the machine uses a seismic- 
mounted electronically-controlled unbalance indicator 
with a force absorption device which automatically is 
said to stop all motion caused by unbalance and afford 
accurate balance testing with the first run of the rotor. 
By eliminating test weights, time consuming trial runs 
and the need for a highly skilled operator, the company 
claims the machine can effect great savings. 
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4 Within the first 
day of startup, full 
width nylon tire 
cord processed in 
this 30-yard-per- 
minute, 14,000- 
pound-tension IOE 
Rollevators Oven*, 
was made into air- 
craft tires meeting 





all qualification tests. 


¢ The Rollevafore 
roll automatically 
moves up and down 
within the oven, in 
direct relation to 
line speeds. Thus, af 
any line speed, heat- 





exposure time of the 
nylon is held con- 
stant at a constant 
temperature setting 
and at constant 
tension. 


Rollevators Oven’ hot stretches nylon tire cord 
at constant optimum temperature, constant time 
and constant tension, at variable line speeds 


The IOI Rollevators Oven* is the answer to 
more uniform hot stretching of nylon with 
greater production efficiency. Simple and auto- 
matic in operation, it practically eliminates 
costly shutdown and repair time. When the 
line is stopped the Rollevatore roll automat- 
ically lowers out of the heat zone, eliminating 
the need for quick cool purging of the oven 


®Trade Mark Registered 
*Pat. Applied For 


INDUSTRIAL 


13803 TRISKETT ROAD~ 
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and the time and expense involved in reheating 
the oven when starting up again. Its low 
operating cost combined with low, initial cost 
assures you of lower production cost. An IOI 
sales engineer will be glad to give you complete 
information about the Rollevatore Oven* and 
to discuss your requirements for any system from 
3 to 100 yards per minute. 


OVENS, INC. 


CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 





EnTerNaTionAL Wecunica Assistance 


The I.T.A. program is tailored by Dayton Rubber to 
your needs—for personnel training, for help in estab- 
lishment of new formulae, for up-dating production 
techniques on natural rubber, synthetics and foams. 

Whatever your problems... processing rayon or nylon 
cord, fabrics, carbon blacks, etc. ...1.T.A.’s expert 
staff of technicians and teachers can help you. 

Through I.T.A. you get the latest up-to-the-minute 
methods you need—at surprisingly low cost. If you wish, 
Dayton technicians will design your factory or super- 
vise machinery installations: Write International Tech- 
nical Assistance Division, Dayton Rubber Company, 
Dayton 1, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Cable Address: 
Thorobred 


© D. R. 1957 "heer o 


Dayton Awbbex 


Manufacturer of Tires, Tubes, V-Belts, Rollers, Polyurethane Products and 
other highly specialized and technical rubber products. 


Need 4 rotary joint 7 


... for water-cooled 
or steam-heated 
rolls... 


-O 


Sie] ai. bye], | 


Rotary Pressure 
JOINTS 


Type SBillustrated is completely 
self-supporting. For fully engi- 
neering data write for Bulletin 
S-3002. 


Johnson started the whole idea... is far ahead in know-how, avail- 
able types and sizes. Johnson Joints are completely packless, need 
no lubrication or adjustment. Used on dryer rolls, mills, waxers, 
calenders, siashers, printing presses, etc.—handling steam, water, 
hot heat transfer oils, Dowtherm, Mansanto Aroclors, etc. Actually 
serving under pressures as high as 2400 psi. Sizes up to 8”. 


r fe . THE JOHNSON CORPORATION 
: es 868 Wood St., Three Rivers, Michigan 


718 





NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Klauder Williams Polyurethane Foam Machine 


& Klauder Williams polyurethane foam machines are 
said to successfully blend or foam all formulations manu- 
factured to date by a system of continuous proportionate 


metering and mixing. Manufactured by Klauder Weldon 


Giles Co., Philadelphia, Penna., and sold through Gab- 
riel Williams Co., Inc., 77 Mill Road, Freeport, Long 
Island, N. Y., the machines are said to offer the follow- 
ing advantages: easy operation; production of a full 
range of foam depending on formulations in all densities, 
both rigid and flexible; simple adjustability; compactness, 
and protection of all working parts by use of corrosion 
resistant materials. Standard machines produce from 8 
to 15 pounds per minute, depending on the formulation. 
Larger sizes are available on special order. Shown in 
the illustration is Model 800 with reciprocating traverse 
mixing head and power driven mold conveyor. 


Lenz O-Ring Tube Fitting 


& The Lenz O-ring tube fitting, manufactured by Lenz 
Co., Box 1044, Dayton 1, Ohio, is used on vacuum, air, 
and hydraulic systems. The fitting seals by means of a 
standard stock O-ring. A split tapered sleeve holds the 


tubing in place when the clamping nut is drawn up. 
Excessive wrench torque is unnecessary because the seal 
does not depend on the tightness of the nut. The nut fits 
loosely on tubing for ease of assembly. The higher the 
pressure the greater the grip of the tubing, and the greater 
the seal of the O-ring. No exact tube length is necessary. 
There is no metal-to-metal seal, so no concentration of 
stresses due to flares or ferrules for tube failures, making 
it a superior fitting under shock and vibration. The 
fittings are available in a full range of shapes—con- 
nectors, unions, elbows, tees, crosses and bulkhead con- 
nections—in O.D. tube sizes from ¥ to 2 inches. 
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EASTMAN 


MODEL RS-75 


STRIP-CUTTER 





© cuts strips /g" to 10" wide 
from slabs up to 2 inches thick 
and up to 95 durometer hardness. 


This newly developed — strip-cutter, 
powered by a compact one-horsepower 
motor, makes it simple and easy to 
eut perfectly square strips within 
010”. Blade edge and gauge are con- 
tinually moistened for easy cutting. 
Knife is automatically sharpened 
while cutting. Many other fine fea- 
tures. Care to try this Eastman? 


RUBBER STRIP-CUTTER § [ip =ePREPTAPy, 


Guide may be removed 

to use the machine for 

cutting larger sections 
from slabs. 





Skivers, Straight- 


Knife and regular Ae 
Round-Knife machines ea. f 
also available. ‘ ss 


Send for Circular. ie ee 
air aa A model for every need. 
maproereneieves Write for Bulletin 500. 


everywhere 





EASTMAN MACHINE COMPANY 7e4.H. DAY 


Division of The Cleveland Automatic Machine Co. 


Cleveland 5768 BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
4918 BEECH STREET, CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
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VINYLS AND 
SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER 


Sample and technical data 
sent promptly on request 


SOUTHERN CLAYS, Inc. 


33 RECTOR STREET, 
NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
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the 

| proven 
Accelerator 
Activator 
**Since 


1944” 


7 


In all types of compounds (natural and syn- 
thetic) RIDACTO provides flatter modulus, 
and, under heat aging tests, the compounds 
retain a higher percentage of their original 
tensile and elongation 


SPENCER PRODUCTS Co., INC. 
P. O. BOX 339 RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


BRAMLEY-BEKEN 


Woot EFFICIENT... 
ECONOMICAL aad 
PRODUCTIVE 


MIXER ... 
DISPERSER 


.. ~-KNEADER 7o- 


RUBBER CEMENT 2«d LIKE PRODUCTS 


STANDARD LIGHT AND HEAVY DUTY for IN- 
CREASED PRODUCTION at LOWER COST 


Its most unusual scientifically designed principle of opera- 
tion means more profit for you and more satisfied buyers 
of your products. The Bramley-Beken ensures perfect 
dispersion and absolutely homogenous batches, regardless 
of the proportions of the ingredients. All the power goes 
into productive work, squeezing the mass between the 
paddle blades. There is better heat transfer because the 
form of the blades draws material away from the trough 
walls allowing fresh material to replace it. No insulating 
layer can build up and there is no balling. 


Laboratory and test facilities are available. 











NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Davis-Standard Thermoplastic Extruders 


& A completely new thermoplastic extruder series de- 
signed to meet the higher production requirements of the 
plastics and wire industries has been introduced by Davis- 
Standard Division, Franklin Research Corp., 12 Water 
St., Mystic, Conn. Specifically engineered to deliver 
higher production in each bore size, the new D-S Ther- 
matic Series is available in 242, 342, 442, 6 and 8-inch 
models. 


The Thermatic Series is completely new from head 
end to drive end. New helical, and in larger models, 
herringbone gearing plus greatly increased thrust bearing 
capacities enables each model to handle a large increase 
in horsepower over the corresponding previous model. 
Increased production through higher stock screw speeds 
are said to be possible through this greatly increased 
power rating. Lubrication for the gear set is sprayed 
onto bearing and mating surfaces by a force-feed system, 
claimed to ensure complete lubrication even at extremely 
low operating speeds. A visual oil level gauge provides 
a fast, constant indication of the oil supply. 

A new 4-keyway drive end on the Thermatic Series 
stock screws is said to eliminate eccentric tendencies at 
high rpm and increase load-bearing capacity of the 
screw. The entire drive end of the stock screw is tapered 
so that it can be easily disengaged from the drive gear 
and removed from the extruder. A unique arrangement 
of the feed section bearing and seal permits fast re- 
moval of the bearing for cleaning and inspection without 
removing the stock screw or dismantling other com- 
ponents. Labyrinth oil seals throughout the extruder 
are designed to eliminate costly replacements and shut- 
downs for oil seal maintenance. 

The Thermatic Series employs an improved version of 
the D-S Therma-Fin temperature control system. New, 
larger fins and heating elements in addition to new blower 
and damper arrangements are said to provide precise 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


temperature control for a complete range of thermo- 
plastics even at maximum screw speeds. A one-piece 
cylinder with Xalloy liner is utilized in the new series. 
In addition, an improved head clamp and hinge permits 
opening of the head with loosening of only one bolt. In 
the open position, the head clamp is completely clear of 
the head flange. The hinged head support swings com- 
pletely clear of the front of the extruder and simplifies 
head alignment and change-over. 


Jordan Temperature Control Valve 


& The OPW-Jordan temperature control valve, dis- 
tributed by Jordan Industrial Sales Division, OPW Cor- 
poration, 6013 Wiehe Road, Cincinnati 13, Ohio, now 








incorporates Teflon-impregnated asbestos stem packing. 
This packing is said to be inert, durable, trouble-free, 
and not to shrink, swell, or deteriorate, and to be self- 
lubricating. Its use results in an easier valve stem move- 
ment which allows diaphragm power to be transmitted 
more accurately to the sliding gate seat. The valves are 
available in 14- through 2-inch sizes with 125 WSP cast 
iron and 250 WSP bronze bodies. 


> A punch press double-stop control to prevent shut- 
down time on high-speed automatic and semi-automatic 
presses and to protect against damage to presses and dies 
has been developed by Tipptronic, Inc., Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio. Press speeds as high as 450 strokes a minute can 
be handled by the control. 


& The Gardner direct reading color difference scope, an 
instrument designed to take the guesswork out of color 
matching, is manufactured by Gardner Laboratory, Inc., 
P. O. Box 5728, Bethesda 14, Md. The instrument is 
capable of semi-automatic standardization which is said 
to insure repeatability of results. 
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WEATHERING 


and 


LIGHT AGING 


RUBBER PRODUCTS 


can be determined 


with SPEED and ACCURACY in 


ATLAS-OMETERS 
WEATHER-OMETER ° 


A ria, 
e° eee 


A constant volume of 
air at a controlled tem- 
perature in the heavily 
insulated cabinet, main- 
tains uniform predeter- 
mined specimen tem- 
peratures regardless of 
variations in room 
conditions. 

Automatic control of 
humidities up to dew 
point is available as 
optional equipment. 

All automatic controls 
are located on the front 
panel of the Weather- 
Ometer directly above 
the door of the test 
chamber. 

Both horizontal and 
vertical testing is available. Shallow containers are used for 
semi-liquid materials and vertical panels for solid materials. 

Source of radiation is two Atlas enclosed violet carbon arcs. 

Complete technical information on the DMC Model and 
other Weather-Ometers is contained in the new Weather- 
Ometer catalog. Copy on request. 


FADE-OMETER “* 


The Atlas Fade-Ometer has world-wide acceptance as 
the standard machine for testing the action of sunlight 
on materials. 

A wide range of industrial products are tested daily in 
Atlas Fade-Ometers to determine the deterioration of 
materials due to the action of sunlight. 

From 21 to 126 samples, depending on size, can be 
simultaneously exposed to the light of the Atlas Enclosed 
Carbon Arc. Temperature is controlled automatically and 
humidity is furnished by evaporation from a constant water 
reservoir. Operation of the Fade-Ometer is completely 
automatic, permitting the machine to be left in continuous 
24-hour operation. 

The Carbon Arc Lamp in the Fade-Ometer produces radia- 
tion at the sample similar to sanlighn, both as to ommend 
and spectral distribution. — 3 

If your product is subject 
to deterioration by sunlight 
our engineers, with over a 
quarter of a century of ex- 
perience in predetermining 
the fading of materials, 
can help you. Catalog with 
technical information on 
request. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 
4114 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 


Manufacturers of accelerated testing equipment for over a quarter 
of a century. 
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LAUNDER-OMETERS® 


The Publishers of 


RUBBER AGE 


extend a pre-publication 


invitation to become 


a charter subscriber to 


ADHESIVES Abt 


..an urgently-needed 


NEW MAGAZINE 
SERVING THE 
ADHESIVES 
INDUSTRY 


As readers of Rubber Age well know, adhesives are 
becoming an increasingly important part of manufac- 
turing and distribution industries . speeding pro- 
duction, cutting costs, making new and improved 
products possible—across all industry. There are tre- 
mendous opportunities for growth, expansion, sales 
and profits for men and companies prepared to take 
advantage of them. 


Now ... for the first time—to provide important in- 
formation on all phases of adhesives—there will be a 
magazine, ADHESIVES AGE, that deals with ad- 
hesives exclusively; technology, production, applica- 
tion, sales. Think about it! In as much time as you 
want to spend with each issue, you will be expertly 
informed on the developments you are most interested 
in. 


A Charter Subscription will bring you 12 issues 

for only $5.00. Just mail the coupon below. 
ADHESIVES AGE + 101 West 31st Street * N.Y, 1. N. Y. 
Yes! | want to be a Charter Subscriber to ADHESIVES AGE. Bill 
me $5 for the year (12 issues) starting October, 1958. 


Name Title 


m 
Street [] Home 
__} Business 


City ae State 


Company 


Products Made 


Reviews 


BOOKS 


British Compounding Ingredients for Rubber. Compiled by B. 3; 
Wilson. Published by W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, 
England (for the Research Association of British Rubber 
Manufacturers). 6 x 9 in. 528 pp. £3 net (approximately 
$8.40). 

Approximately 1600 proprietary British and Commonwealth 
rubber chemicals and compounding ingredients, representing the 
products of some 330 companies, are included in this compila- 
tion. Following the style of the American “Compounding In- 
gredients for Rubber,” data are furnished on the function, 
physical properties, analysis and usage of each product listed. 
The RABRM Class is also shown in each instance. 

The book is divided into three main subjects: (1) Compound- 
ing Ingredients for Natural and Synthetic Rubbers; (2) Com- 
pounding Ingredients and Processing and Modifying Agents 
Specifically for Natural and Synthetic Latices; (3) Special- 
Purpose Products. The first section covers such materials as 
accelerators, antioxidants, blowing agents, fillers and reinforcing 
agents, peptizers, softeners and vulcanization agents. The second, 
as indicated by its title, covers similar materials intended for 
use with the latices. The third section covers dusting and anti- 
tack agents, mold lubricants, reclaimed rubbers, reclaiming 
agents, solvents, specific ingredients for rubber solutions, and 
synthetic rubbers and latices. In addition, there is included an 
index of manufacturers and suppliers and a subject and trade 
name index. 

There has long been need for a compilation of this type. The 
first step in this direction was taken by Rubber World (then 
known as India Rubber World) in 1936 with the publication of 
its “Compounding Ingredients for Rubber.” This was followed 
in 1947 by a second and larger edition which, unfortunately, is 
now out of print. A third edition is planned but no publication 
date has been set. Both of these editions, however, were re- 
stricted to American proprietary materials. 

More recently, the Elsevier Publishing Co. brought out 
“Rubber Chemicals,” by J. Van Alphen. Despite its title, this 
book was also a compilation of rubber materials, and its prime 
purpose was to give the chemical name of any material, wherever 
possible, together with its trade names in various countries and 
the names of the suppliers. The basic reason for this compila- 
tion, accomplished under the auspices of the Rubber-Stichting 
of Delft, Holland, was due to the fact that one and the same 
material is often denoted by different trade names in current 
use both in technical and scientific rubber literature. One major 
failing of this compilation is the fact that it was restricted to 
only seven groups of chemicals. 

Despite any possible shortcomings, compilations of rubber 
chemicals and compounding ingredients of any kind, restricted 
or not, are welcome additions to the rubber chemist’s bookshelf. 
No individual can possibly remember the chemical compositions 
and physical characteristics of all the compounding materials 
in which he is interested. Therefore, this latest book covering 
British and Commonwealth proprietary materials will serve an 
extremely useful purpose and the Research Association of 
British Rubber Manufacturers is to be heartily commended for 
its effort. It should also be noted that the physical arrangement 
of the various listings is excellent and the type, paper and bind- 
ing are well selected. 





Gaps in your library? Contact Book Dept., 


Rubber Age, 101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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REVIEWS (CONT'D) 


Ball, Tube and Rod Mills. By H. E. Rose and R. M. E. Sulli- 
van. Published by Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 212 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 5% x 8 in. 258 pp. $6.00. 


This volume, devoted to the internal mechanics of ball, tube 
and rod mills, represents an effort on the part of the authors to 
fill a need for a comprehensive analysis of their subject. They 
point out, for example, that although many investigations have 
been carried out to show the influence of the various parameters 
defining the characteristics of the mill and the charge, as far 
as is known there had previously been offered no formula for 
the calculation of the instantaneous rate of production of 
specific surface from the knowledge of these parameters. Such 
a formula is provisionally offered in this book. 

Only phenomena occurring in, or originating within, the shell 
of the mill have been treated, except for logical deviations. 
The breakdown of gearing has been considered in conjunction 
with surging, for example, since the authors believe that gear 
failures often arise from vibrations which are initiated by the 
oscillation of the mill charge within the shell. Similarly, the 
power required to drive a mill has been studied in detail, since 
the power demand is clearly related to the configuration of the 
charge within the mill and so is a matter of internal dynamics. 
A short review of the present state of knowledge of com- 
minution of solid bodies is given, and a chapter reviews the sub- 
ject of milling additives—also on the ground that these subjects 
are essential in a book which deals with the internal operations 
of the tumbling mill. 

A listing of the chapter titles gives an idea of the scope of 
the material covered: (1) Introduction: (2) The Motion of the 
Mill Charge: (3) The Power to Drive a Mill; (4) On the Com- 
minution of Solid Bodies; (5) The Process of Grinding within a 
Mill; (6) Other Considerations Relating to the Characteristics of 
a Mill: (7) Surging and Vibration in a Mill; (8) Metal Wear in 
Mills: (9) The Role of Additives in Milling. An appendix of 
tables of mill filling parameters and subject and author indexes 
close the book. 

The book is clearly written and lavishly illustrated with pho- 
tographs, graphs and diagrams. The authors treat their subject 
with depth, and what they have to say will be of interest to 
the mill designer, operator, chemical engineer and general reader 
with an interest in this phase of mechanics and engineering. 

e 
Priifungsbuch fiir Kautschuk und Kunstoffe. (Testing Manual 
for Rubber and Plastics), By Karl Frank. Published by 

Berliner Union, Stuttgart, Germany, 1955. 6 x 9 in. 140 pp. 

DM 18 (in German). 


The introduction to this little book states its purpose as an 
attempt to present in concise form the physical testing procedures 
for rubber and plastics, including new methods, as yet little 
known, used in Germany and in foreign countries, and thus to 
demonstrate all the different approaches to material testing used 
internationally. The introduction closes with the statement that 
the author hopes to provide the chemist or engineer working in 
the field of rubber and plastics with a general view of the testing 
methods in use today and to guide him in using the proper 
apparatus for testing purposes. The latter purpose appears to 
be the main one. The pictures of apparatus shown are good 
photography. Practically all of the apparatus show the trade 
mark ‘FRANK’ which in connection with the advertisement on 
page 137 for Karl Frank Company reveals that the book is 
essentially a catalogue of testing machines supplied by the 
author's company. Listing of procedures is rather incomplete and 
somewhat out of date; the latest ASTM methods cited date from 
1949. The only aim stated in the introduction which seems to 
have been achieved is brevity. Ten of the 140 pages of the book 
are devoted to introductory material, 6 pages are lists of ASTM 
and DIN designations, 5 pages are literature references, 2 pages 
are an index and 24 pages are advertising, which leaves, sub- 
tracting blank pages, only about 90 pages for text and illustra- 
tions. It is obvious that the ambitious aims of the author could 
not be accomplished in so little space. The book contains useful 
graphs comparing Defo hardness with other plasticity measure- 
ments, including Williams and Mooney. F. R. 
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61 Whittaker St., Riverside, N, J, 


EAGLE-PICHER 


Lead & Zinc Compounds 
meet the specific demands 
of the rubber industry... 


Eagle-Picher manufactures a compre- 
hensive line of both lead and zinc com- 
pounds for the rubber industry. Rigid 
product control is maintained from the 
ore to the finished product. More than a 
century of experience assures you of 
customer service unequalled in the field. 
Zine Oxides 

Basic White Lead Silicate 


Basic Carbonate of White Lead 
Sublimed White Lead 


Litharge 

Sublimed Litharge 

Red Lead (95° 97° 98°%) 
Sublimed Blue Lead 


THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY 
y Since 1843 
General Offices: Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
PICHER 


West Coast Sales Agent 
THE BUNKER HILL COMPANY, Chemical Products Division 


Seattle * Portland * Oakland * San Francisco * Los Angeles * Kellogg, Idaho 


PROCESSING & DRYING OVENS 


@ Factory Unitized Construction 
@ Sections Readily Added 
@ Efficient Operation 


®@ Available With Integral Conveyors 


LEON MACHINE & ENGINEERING CO. 


Phone HObart /-0523 
Designers & Manufacturers of Special Industrial Machinery 











WHEREVER RUBBER HAS TO BE CUT 


Finest in 
rubber cutting 
machines 
since 
1896 


Call or 
write 

today for 
complete 
information 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, etc. 


Banbury Mixers. (Bulletin No. 207). Farrel-Birmingham Co., 
Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 82 x 11 in. 36 pp. 


This booklet furnishes up-to-date information about Banbury 
mixers and their manufacture. Different sections discuss history; 
applications (rubber processing; high-horsepower mixing; rubber 
grinding and reclaiming; dewatering: and uses in manufacturing 
linoleum, plastics and asphalt products); features of design and 
construction; sizes and capacities; installation and operation; 
process engineering: the company process laboratory, and the 
Banbury rebuilding and repair service. The functions of the 
machines in the rubber, linoleum, plastics and asphalt industries 
are described in detail. Design and construction of the Banbury 
are explained fully, the text being supplemented by a generous 
number of schematic diagrams and photographs. Two pages are 
given to other Farrel-Birmingham processing units (calenders, 
pelletizers, extruders, mills, molding machines and presses), and 
one page is used to list all the machines produced by the com- 
pany other than the Banbury. A handsome and informative 
publication for the rubber compounder. 


Structural Sealing with Elastemeric Type Sealants Based on 
Thiokol Liquid Polymers. Thiokol Chemical Corp., Trenton 7, 
m. 3.832 x 11 m..12 pp. 

Elastomeric sealants for all types of building applications are 
presented in this brochure, which features in particular case 
histories on curtain wall installations where the sealants have 
been used as superbonding mediums for building materials in 
use today. Proper handling, mixing, color availability and 
methods of application are demonstrated. Also shown are varied 
applications, in both old and new structures, as used with sealing 
copings, expansion joints, tile and masonry. Data on various 
tests, including adhesion and stress, sag, low temperature, 
weather resistance and peel strength, are given. 
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Coulter 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSCESEEES 


Cuts it Best! 


For 61 productive years Coulter 
has led the rubber cutting industry 
by building machines that cut 
better, last longer and operate 
at top efficiency year-after-year. 
That is why the name Coulter 

is recognized and respected 
throughout the entire world. 


There is a Coulter precision 
cutting machine for any peak pro- 
duction load or short run; for 
multiple heels, half and full soles 
and mechanical rubber goods of 
like dimensions with stock grain; 
across stock grains; and for 
multiple heels and taps with 

or across stock grain. 


Machinery for Processing Rubber and Plastics. (Catalog 58-L). 
Stewart Bolling & Co., Inc., 3190 East 65th St., Cleveland 27, 
Ohio. 8% x 11 in. 24 pp. 

This catalog describes and illustrates Stewart Bolling labora- 
tory and production equipment, with most of the emphasis on 
the experimental machinery. Nine pages are devoted to roll mills 
of different dimensions and designs, with the operating features 
and applications of each indicated. Also shown are refiners; 
2-, 3- and 4-roll calenders; 4-rod type and slabside presses; 
vulcanizers; and intensive mixers, all with a full description of 
dimensions, capacities and applications. Although most of the 
illustrated machines were designed for the laboratory, many are 
also suitable for small-size production use. Tables provide engi- 
neering data on the capacities of sizes other than those shown. 
Three closing pages are devoted to heavy equipment—intensive 
mixers, calenders, mills and presses. This publication offers a 
comprehensive survey of laboratory equipment of interest to the 
rubber technologist. 

o 


OPW Loading Assemblies—Bulk Plant Loading and Unloading 
Equipment. (Catalog F-32). Jordan Corp., 6013 Wiehe Road, 
Cincinnati 13, Ohio. 84% x 11 in. 24 pp. 


A concise but complete presentation of various items of OPW 
bulk plant loading and unloading equipment is given in this 
brochure. The publication is divided into sections on spring- 
balanced assemblies, counter-balanced assemblies, balanced 
pressure loading valves, tank car loading and unloading assem- 
blies, swing joints and engineering data. Each assembly is 
schematically diagrammed with pertinent engineering data indi- 
cated; component parts are listed individually with detailed 
information. Diagrams and drawings are used also to depict 
various individual items, such as valves, swing joints and loading 
nozzles. A thorough analysis of the equipment and its uses is 
provided. 
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Butadiene: Four-Carbon Building Block. Texas-U.S. Chemical 
Co., 260 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 8% x II in. 
52 pp. 

This technical manual, written for research chemists and 
others working on new products and processes, has been pro- 
duced to encourage new chemical applications for butadiene. It 
contains specifications and information on physical and chemical 
properties; analyzes 150 chemical reactions; offers extensive 
information on fields of end uses, and presents a chemical index 
of reactants and reaction products, as well as data on samples 
for experimentation. The bibliography contains more than 300 
references. The booklet, handsomely designed and printed, ably 
fulfills its purpose of demonstrating the versatility of butadiene 
as a basic raw material. Hints on storage and handling and 
other information which will be of interest to anyone working 
with this material are included. An important publication for 
the synthetic rubber industry. 


Dynamic Properties of Enjay Butyl and Their Applications. B\ 
R. L. Zapp. (Bulletin No. 6). Enjay Co., Inc., 15 West 
Sist St.. New York 19, N. Y. 836 x II in. 16 pp. 


Among natural and synthetic elastomers, butyl rubber pos- 
sesses unique dynamic properties. This bulletin explores in 
detail these properties. It begins with an examination of the 
fundamental properties of butyl rubber in dynamic service, in 
which the physics of how the elastomer behaves are described, 
and then proceeds to vulcanization for dynamic applications, 
adhesion to metal, properties of butyl rubber compounds and 
implications for use in butyl rubber tires. An effective us« 
of graphs and charts in portraying the technical data a‘ds in the 
presentation. 


nh 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, etc. 


Union Carbide Chemicals Co., 
7, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 46 pp. 


Organic Chlorine Compounds. 
30 East 42nd St., New York | 
Eleven organic chlorine compounds are described in_ this 

booklet, which details physical and physiological properties, 
use information, shipping regulations, handling and storage, and 
specifications and test methods. The materials discussed are 
ethylene dichloride, Chlorasol fumigant and solvent, propylene 
dichloride, trichlorethane, butyl chloride, 2-ethylhexyl chloride, 
dichlorethyl ether, dichlorisopropy! ether, triglycol dichloride, 
ethylene chlorhydrin and epichlorhydrin. A general discussion 
of the advantages of chlorinated solvents and of handling and 
storage procedures for chlorinated compounds is given. Data 
are grouped in tables for rapid reference. An extensive list of 
literature references is divided into sections by end uses of the 
materials. Included are references to liquid polymers and to 
the polymerization of styrene. 


4 Graphic Method for Selecting Oils Used in Compounding 
and Extending Butadiene-Styrene Rubbers. Industrial Prod- 
ucts Department, Sun Oil Co., 1608 Walnut St.. Philadelphia 
3, Penna. 11 x 8% in. 26 pp. 

How to select an oil for compounding and extending styrene 
rubbers is the subject of this booklet. A classification system 
devised by Sun provides the rubber compounder with a quick 
method for selecting a process oil. The booklet includes many 
charts for predetermining the effect of an oil on non-staining 
characteristics, polymer degradation, volatility and low tempera- 
ture properties of an oil-extended polymer. Also included is a 
list of the company’s rubber process oils and their performance 
in a polymer as based on the classification system 


 ROYLE 


IM@--------»-SPIROD 
EXTRUDERS 


These all electric extruders with 
radiant heat and high velocity 
evaporative cooling are designed 
to process either plastic or rubber 
compounds. The result of more 
than three quarters of a century 
of experience — Royle pioneered 
the extrusion process in 1880— 
in the design and construction of 
extruding machines time tested 
features have been built into 
Spirod to assure dependability. 


Write for Bulletin #463 


ROYLE 


PATERSON 


ee 8. 2 Seg PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN Be: 4. 


London, England Home Office 
James Day (Machinery) Ltd. 


Hyde Park 243C-0456 SHerwood 2-8262 
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V. M. Hovey, J. W. VanRiper 


Tokyo, Japan 
Okura Trading Co., Ltd 
(56) 2130-2149 


Akron, Ohio 
J. C. Clinefelter 
Blackstone 3-9222 


Downey, Cal. 
H. M. Royal, Inc. 
TOpaz 1-0371 





MARKET REPORTS 


Natural Rubber 


Since our last report (June 2), the 
price of spot rubber on the New York 
Commodity Exchange has moved in a 
range of 125 points, high for the period 
being 26.88c reached on June 25 and 26, 
and low being 25.63c reached on June 9. 
The average price of spot rubber for the 
month of June was 26.20c based on 21 
trading days. This compares with an aver- 
age of 25.5lc in the previous month. 

The trade reports that while there was 
little outstanding in the general run of 
news surrounding the rubber market, 
there was a noticeably softer tendency 
This was partly attributed to the failure of 
the New York market to respond more 
impressively to the action in Singapore. 
In addition, consumers abroad are show- 
ing no particular interest in making com- 
mitments. 


Rubber Situation Abroad 


There is a growing feeling in London 
as well as the Continent that the spread 
between No. | R.S.S. and FAQ's is much 
too wide and that there will be a gradual 
and progressive narrowing of the wide 
differences, particularly if Russia and 
China begin taking lower grades in 
volume. 

The trade is apparently convinced that 
developments in Singapore will dominate 
the action of the market locally. There is 
still some uneasiness in Singapore over the 
possibility of tappers’ strikes on estates. 
Other than this, there seems to be little 
in existing conditions to encourage buyer 
enthusiasm. 

Analysts at Merrill Lynch, Pierce 
Fenner & Smith point out that the best 
influence in favor of natural rubber seems 
to be its price discount to synthetic over- 
seas. Arriving in Europe from the Far 
East, natural rubber sells for about 5 
cents less than comparable synthetic im- 
ports. This factor, in combination with 
increased European automobile output, 
has shored up the consumption rate. 

It must be said, however, that synthetic 
consumption is moving ahead in Europe 
in an ever-increasing tide. In May, an- 
other synthetic rubber plant was opened 
in the United Kingdom and its 1958 pro- 
duction is scheduled at 50,000 tons. 


Iron Curtain Purchases 


The June, 1958, issue of Natural 
Rubber News points out that buying by 
Iron Curtain countries since early 1957 
has been accounting for about 15 per cent 
of total world production of natural 
rubber. This group, including Red China, 
is noted for the irregularity of its pur- 
chases. The 15 per cent has proven itself 
a major factor in bull and bear markets in 
rubber, particularly in recent years where 
the margin between world supply and 
demand has been very thin. 

MLPFS analysts state that these pur- 
chases by the Soviet bloc this year during 
the January to April period were the 
major break in the bear market. A new 
pattern may emerge in the next few weeks 
as automobile manufacturers begin to 
introduce their 1959 models. 
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Price Data 


1958 


Closing Rubber Prices 
on New York + amen Exchange 


FROM JUNE 1 TO JUNE 30 


June Spot July Sept. 
5.88 26.00 25.90 
5.88 5.90 


Outside Market 


Smoked Sheets: 


p 
Phin L atex Crepe: 
Spot 
Thin Brown Crepe, 
Flat Bark Crepe 
London Market 
(Standard Smoked Sheets) 
) 


Singapore Market 
(Standard Smoked weaiee 


Middling Upland Quotations 


——July 1 — 
High L ow Close 
36.35 36.2 36.25 
36.63 36.50 36 


36.88 36.72 


June 2 
Close 


36.73 








Notes & Quotes 


At the 59th general meeting of the 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., held recently in 
London, G. E._ Beharrell, chairman, 
stated that in order to insure modern raw 
materials it is necessary to keep abreast 
of synthetic rubber research and develop- 
ment. New materials, he said, “must be 
expected from time-to-time to encroach 
upon markets where our products are 
already established. Synthetic foams are a 
case in point.” Dunlop, said Mr. Beharrell, 
is now well-placed to benefit from activity 
in the plastics foam field. The chairman 
noted that two developments which have 
resulted from research during the last year 
are a new oil-resisting synthetic rubber 
and a new chemical-resisting hose for the 
chemical industry. 


TRENDS 
NEWS === 
PRICES 


Synthetic Rubber 


In a recent article published in the 
New York Journal of Commerce, O. V. 
Tracy, president of the Enjay Co., pointed 
out that synthetic rubber now commands 
63 per cent of the United States market. 
If plans by some of the aggressive com- 
panies in the field are realized, he said, 
synthetic rubber will make further inroads 
in the remaining 37 per cent of the mar- 
ket now held by natural rubber. More- 
over, these efforts will be accelerated if 
any unfavorable developments in the Far 
East indicate that the output of natural 
rubber might be reduced. 

Mr. Tracy noted that in the short 
period of three years since the sale to 
private industry of the 24 government 
plants for producing synthetic rubber and 
its raw materials was approved, the gov- 
ernment recovered 96.6 per cent of its 
outstanding investment in the rubber 
facilities. 

In addition, 
has been expanded 
Synthetic rubber prices, however, have 
continued at the same level which pre- 
vailed in 1955 despite increased cost of 
labor and the price of new materials. To 
this is added the introduction of the new 
products such as “natural-synthetic” rub- 
ber so that this nation now has the ability 
to supply its entire rubber requirements 
from within its own boundaries in peace 
or war. 


rubber capacity 
over 40 per cent. 


synthetic 


Steady Price Factor 

Mr. Tracy went on to say that one 
pertinent consideration responsible for the 
success of the synthetic rubber industry 
is its steady price behavior in contrast to 
the wide price swings of natural rubber. 
Such stability on the part of basic mate- 
rials is remarkable during a time when 
rising costs were, and still are, causing 
nearly everything else to advance in price. 

This situation, Mr. Tracy declared, 
attests to the influence of healthy compe- 
tition among privately owned companies. 
“In view of the way this transition of 
facilities from government to private 
hands has turned out, it is amusing to 
recall the apprehensions and dire pre- 
dictions made in Congress, and to some 
extent in private industry, during the 
many months that legislation for disposal 
was in the making.” 

The Enjay president stated that since 
the private companies have taken over 
the plants, the over-all gain in capacity 
has been in the order of 444,000 long 
tons. While there are some who say that 
this is too great for current needs, the 
projected demand for 1965 is such that 
domestic demand will have overtaken 
installed capacity. 

Mr. Tracy observed that the situation 
in the rest of the world is very promising 
where synthetic rubber is concerned. 
Countries in Europe, Asia and Latin 
America are becoming more and more 
conscious of synthetic rubber and _ its 
merits. By 1962 or 1963, he estimates, 
the world will have the capacity to pro- 
duce 2,087,000 long tons of synthetic 
rubber (excluding oil), including a for- 
eign synthetic rubber capacity of some 
500,000 long tons. 
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MARKETS 


(continued) 





Reclaimed Rubber 


Ihe “dog days” of the summer are upon 
us and a general lethargy marks the 
reclaimed rubber market. The Rubber 
Manufacturers Association advises that in 
the first five months of the current year a 
total of 97,997 long tons of reclaim were 
produced in the United States, more than 
20,000 long tons less than were produced 
in the comparable period of the preceding 
year. 

As for consumption, in the first five 
months of this year, 98,862 long tons of 
reclaim were used against the 118,198 long 
tons consumed in the first five months of 
1957. At the end of May, 1958, there were 
27,140 long tons of reclaim in stocks on 
hand, while at the end of May, 1957, 
there were 29,847 long tons on hand. 

At the current rate of production- 
consumption, reclaimed rubber will show 
a decline of about 40,000 tons in each 
category from the figures established in 
the previous year. 


(Prices for All Areas Except f 

er lb 
Premium Grade Whole Tire ae , 1% 
First Line Whole Tire ..... ‘ 11 
Second Line Whole Tire 10% 
Third Line W hole Tire . 1 4 
Fourth Line Whole Tire bea 093 
Black Carcass ........ 15 
No. 1 Light Colored Carcass 22 
No. 1 Peel or : - 11 
Butyl Tube Reclaim .. Ae : .14 
Natural Rubber Black Tube awe 16 


Natural Rubber Red Tube ‘ 21 
Natural Rubber Gray Tube ....... , 21 








Scrap Rubber 


Quiet conditions prevail in the scrap 
rubber market. Several reclaimers are 
scheduled to shut down shortly for annual 
vacation periods and the outlook for any 
improvement in the immediate future 
seems remote. One major reclaimer has 
been limiting his scrap purchases of late, 
preferring to work off his inventory, and 
has excluded mixed auto tires from any 
scrap he has accepted. 

The Rubber Manufacturers Association 
reports that in the first five months of 
the current year a total of 88,440 long 
tons of scrap rubber were consumed in 


the United States. As of May 31, 1958, 
there were 55,252 long tons of scrap 
rubber on hand, almost a_ three-months 
supply. 


From the figures available to date it 
would appear that something in the order 
of 210,000 long tons of scrap rubber will 
be consumed in the United States in 1958. 
The coming months and particularly what 
happens in the automobile industry will 
tell the story. 


(Prices Delivered Akron) 





ee ee rere ton 

Light colored Carcas ....cccececsss Ib, ; 
oe ne errr heres eee ton 

Reels ir SERENE o 6. spd ohana eee eae ton 

Wee a EEE nics te éawcuaein cma ton 18.00 
Buffings ..... Diknve kar vne wees ton 16.00 
Truck and Bus S.A.G. ........ ton 19.00 
i. at 8 reer ee ton 17.00 
Natural Rubber Red Tubes .......Ib. 07% 
Natural Rubber Black Tubes ...... Ib. 0634 
Butyl Rubber Tubes .............. Ib 04 
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Tire Fabrics 


According to current reports, the use of 
steel wire in tires will increase during the 
next few years particularly since steel wire 
tires are giving large increases in mileage. 
The cost factor, of course, may be an 
impediment to its general adoption. In the 
words of one tire development official, 
however, “the cost factor will never hold 
back the advance of this tire—it has too 
many plusses.” 

Wire casings are not new. Manufac- 
turers have been utilizing steel wire for 
many years but the tires have never made 
much headway in this country because of 


substantially higher costs resulting from 
the use of four plies of steel cord. 
A newer type, developed by Michelin, 


uses only one ply of wire encased in 
rubber protected by three plies of wire 
under the tread. Goodyear and Firestone 
have taken out licenses under the Michelin 
patents and are said to be developing their 
own versions. So far the American com- 
panies are believed to be working on truck 
tires. Steel wire passenger car tires are 
believed to be four or five years away. 


Industrial Cloth Market 


The trade reports a modest volume of 
buying of some wide industrial fabrics has 
taken place within the past few weeks. 
While the over-all yardage has not been 


heavy enough to clean out the excess 
stocks of wide fabrics which have long 


overhung the market, it has created a more 
optimistic tone. 

It is pointed out that this is the second 
flurry in wide coating fabrics which has 
taken place within the last several weeks. 
Sizeable lots were sold to coaters and the 
automotive industry during May. The 
current pick-up is attributed in part to 
activity in the automobile industry where 
stocks are said to be on the light side. 


Wide Fabric Situation 


Prices of wide fabrics which find use in 
automobile interiors, furniture upholstery 
and other uses, are still subject to some 
“shading”, with most goods still available 
from second hand sources as well as mills. 
The recent buying, however, has resulted 
in some mills holding firm at list quotations. 
It may be that the upturn noted in the 
market during the past few weeks will be 
sustained by the upsurge in automotive 


activity in the autumn. With low inven- 
tories, auto manufacturers will have to 
replenish stocks. 
(Prices f.0.b. Shipping Point) 
Rayon Tire Cord 

RE ca naicada Sp hee Waleaewae ke Ib. .73 
Pe ccrcnehadeckandndeeus cedaanee Ib. .67 
ME .c CAD 640b ss. cosa eee ~smeleae en Ib. 67% 

Nylon Tire Cord 
PR ken gek bed diate eetvarade ww eenes Ib 1.95 
SOG. i uswes oaks wateign Sark oe 1.70 
Rayon Graded Fabric 
RIG vpatnkcsiekcharbateedebee seen Ib. -69 
CO , er eee rere owe Ib. 63% 
BE 44 Caves caneusdccrvceetedueests Ib. 63 
Cotton Chafers 

8.9 oz. (per square yard).......... Ib. -68 
9.25 oz. (per square yard).......... Ib. -66 
11.65 oz. (per square yard).......... Ib. -62 
14.4 oz. (per square yard)..........Ib. 71 








Liquid Latex 


Natural: The Rubber Manufacturers 
Association indicates that in the first five 
months of this year a total of 27,989 long 
tons of natural rubber latex were imported 
into the United States against the 31,264 
imported in the first five months of the 
preceding year. 

A total of 26,908 long tons of natural 
rubber latex were consumed in the first 
five months of this year, compared with 
the 32,132 long tons consumed in the 
first five months of last year. As of May 
31, 1958, there were 18,180 long tons of 
natural rubber latex on hand, while at the 
end of May, 1957, there were 11,733 long 
tons of natural latex on hand. 

Natural rubber latex is selling at about 
a 32 to 33c level in car load lots at East 
Coast ports. This is much the same level 
which has been in evidence during the 
past few months. 

The figures on hand indicate that 
slightly more than 6,000 tons of natural 
latex are being consumed in the United 
States each month. At this consumption 
rate, about 72,000 long tons will be con- 
sumed this year. Consumption of natural 
latex last year was about 75,000 long tons. 
It would then seem that 1958 will be 
almost as good a year as 1957. 


Synthetic: The synthetic latices are 
affected by the same market conditions 
which work upon the natural latices. Con- 
sumption of S-type latices, for example, 
is running at about 5,000 tons a month or 
at a 60,000 ton a year level. Last year, 
something over 68,000 long tons of S-type 
latex were consumed. Neoprene latices are 
being consumed at a 7,200 long ton per 
year level. while last year consumption 
ran more than 2,000 tons higher. N-type 
latices, on the other hand, are being con- 
sumed at a level comparable with the 
previous year, that is about 10,000 long 
tons. 








Cotton 


The price of middling uplands on the 
New York Cotton Exchange has moved in 
the exceedingly small range of 25 points 
since our last report (June 2), high for the 
period being 36.50c reached on June 27 
and 30, and low being 36.25c reached on 
June 16 and 17. The average price of 
middling uplands cotton for the month of 
June was 36.33 based on 21 trading days. 
This compares with the May average of 
36.27c. 

The trade believes that before Congress 
adjourns a law will be passed to permit 
lower cotton loans next year and an in- 
crease in cotton acreage. The cotton crop 
is reported to be doing very well outside 
of some local storm damage. USDA was 
to have issued its first cotton acreage report 
on July 8. This report will indicate the 
acreage in cultivation as well as the acre- 
age removed from production in the soil 
bank acreage reserve. 

The Commodity Credit 
that as of June 7 


Corp. reports 
, the loans on 1957 crop 
cotton totaled 3,658,472 bales; reposses- 
sions totaled 767,876 bales, and the net 
stock stood at 2,890,596 bales. 

It is reported that the world carryover 
on cotton as of August 1 will be the 
smallest in several years. Consumption 
exceeded production during 1957-58 by a 
wider margin than in the 1956-57 season. 
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PRICES OF COMMERCIALLY AVAILABLE SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Dry Rubber eo lade a Chlorosulfonated Polyethylene 
- : 1885 3 , SE 
.2650 3 naion 40) ees Aes $ 
.2700 3 ypaion ) . “* * f UL 
eee ccceecesccece -2650 § 
Naugapol 2 cee .3000 8 
Naugapol 22 -2800 3 
Naugapol 2 .2850 8 
Butadiene-Acrylonitrile _— Naugapol 150 teeeeeee 26258 
1 
i 


(per pound carload ) 


Neoprene 

Naugapol : .2950 

Butaprene NAA ..... ; ; E 1 Philprene 1000 .. .24102 

Butaprene NF i Philprene ares .241¢ 

Butaprene NL ee 241 
1X *hilprene .2475 % pet 

ceed Ni. — Philprene 1 -2600 2 Neoprene Type ee -4200 * 

Chemigum N1NS Philprene 1018 én -2700? peumrene y ype Ki ; . .7500 

Chemigum N3 GRE Ee Q : Philprene 1019 .. .2650 2 Neoprene Type Soe -4200 z 

Chemigum N3NS Sis urine : : Philprene .1940? Neoprene Type W_.. cones -3900 : 

Chemigum N5 Seekawke es eu ; 3 Philprene io .1900 ps bom a7 rR" os 3900 

Chemigum N¢é ks . : 3 Philprene 15 fe skies .24102 eoprene lype Wh eens -4500 

Chemigum N6B Philprene 0 .2410 Neoprene Type WX 

Chemizum 7 ‘ Philprene 3 .2625 

Chemigum |! pained ose : Philprene 19302 

Herecol N-33 I 


(prices l.c.d.) 
Neoprene Types AC and CG .5500 2 
Neoprene Type GN -4100 2 
Neoprene Type GN- -4100 2 


*hilprene 1930} 
Hycar 1001 Philprene 5 = en .1900 

teed 1002 a aes ROE y( Philprene 17 .2060 Polysulfide Rubbers 

Hycar 1014 ...... Reaees Philprene -2030 

Hycar 1041 : 5 Philprene 17 aya 1 aa (prices l.c.t.) 
Hycar 1042 ( A 5 Philprene 1712 183 hiokol d ° -5000 2 
Hycar 1312 ...... ea 500 Philprene 1740} hiokol pe FA .........seeee -6900 ? 
ee ee - 200 3 ya 10 8 AL ) tenes 1.2500 * 
Hycar 1432 . ie 5 a 
Hycar 1441 enewd ¢ 
aon ie RS $850? Pliotiex y 

Paracril B.. . Fetinans - )2 Nonex ‘* 158. as 

Paracril BJ Be S, ae ( Pliofiex 1885 Silicone Rubbers* 
Paracril BLT : swore 0 Photiex 

Paracril C .. ; beaters 800 ? Plioflex . tree 19 (prices l.c.4.) 
Paracril CV ; : 5900 2 Polysar Kryflex ~ ‘+ 210° GE (compounded) .50 8 
Paracril D ; , ‘ 5500 2 Polysar Krylene ... 241 GE Silicone Gum (not compounded) 00 
Paracril 18-80 . , ; 6000 2 Polysar Krylene NS 2 Silastic (compounded) .908 
Polysar Brynac eee 500 Polysar Krynol 651 1885 § Silastic (gums) .. .85 8 
Polysar Kryn 8 ‘ 5 Polysar Krynol 652 “+ -1910* Union Carbide (gums) .00 3 
Polysar Kryna > 8 5000 Pouysar : tesa 2410 nion Carbide (compounds) .508 
Polysar Krynac 8 


oflex 
lioflex 


Polysar 
»lysar 
ysar 


Butadiene-Styrene Types Latex 
Ameripol 100( (per pound carload ) 
Ameripol 1001 
Ameripol 1002 
Ameripol 
Ameripol 
Ameripol 
Ameripol 
Ameripol 
Ameripol 
Ameripol 


to 02 09 09 89 09 RD 


Butadiene-Acrylonitrile Types 


Butaprene N-300 -4600? 
Butaprene N- - ae .54003 
Butaprene N .5400 2 
Chemigum 200 .. -4900 8 
Ameripol Chemigum .5400 8 
Ameripol ices Weise ts ; ) : Chemigum 2 .5400 § 
Ameripol : Perr eee 3+ 0 = 0 027 OU” Chemigum 24 Resernaeaid .4600 3 
Ameripol 7 , : BB. 8 Synpol oy Chemigum 2 .4600 # 
hemigum 247 4600 8 
Synpol 1002 Meeeitoes sae “4600 8 
Synpol 1006 Hycar 1 "4600 8 
Ee roe Synpol 1007 Hycar 5 5400 3 
pes — sa anit be coe tach os 241 aoe 1009 Hycar 5 4600 8 
1018 Senta) Hycar t if 5404 8 
; aoe oe Hycar 62 -4600 8 

1 


Po 
P 
S 
S 
S 
3 
S-1 
S 
S 
S 
<¥ 
S 
S- 
S- 
S 
Ss 
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cyay <r) 


1500 Synpol Hycar “5400 8 
5 Sua ‘ Hycar "5100 3 
Synnol Hycar “4600 3 
Soul Hycar 4600 8 
Synpol Nitrex 2¢ "4600 2 
Synpol Nitrex 2¢ 
Synpol 11 a 26 
} itrex 25 


Synpol 
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/ 
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‘) 
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261 1 
61 1 
51 .51001 
ihre Nitrex 2 "31003 
ood Nitrex 261 1 
et ee 76 oe Q Nitrex 1 
Carbs nix 3 : ; 154 Nitrex .4600 2 
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Copo 1502 .. Nitrex 2 eee .4600 3 
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Butyl Rubbers 


Enjay Butyl 5 a . need .2300 2 
aay Rutet 1S 2 Butadiene-Styrene Types 
Enjay Butyl 2 as yp 

Enj ay Butyl ‘ Copo 2101 .3000 3 
Enjay Butyl é tenes : 
Enjay Butyl 

Enjay Buty: ‘ ieee a 

Enjay Butyl 365 NS ‘one -2400 2 

Polysar Butyl 100 -2450 8 

Polysar Butyl 101 ........ “ge .2175 ? 
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Polysar Butyl 301 .2550 8 

Polysar Butyl 400 ones .24508 
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POLYMERS EBONITE: R. A.B. R. M. 


R-S 2004 .... a. ) Its Nature, Properties vr 
Naugatex 20009 102...0201000 2775) and Compounding 


Naugatex 2 
Naugatex 
Naugatex : 
Naugatex 


By J. R. Scott 


Director of Research 


294 Pages 


Subject Index 


S-2006 4 f es 
S 5 Research Association 


S-2101 ‘ 
S.2:07 |. if aoe 1320 Cloth Bound of British Rubber Mfrs. 


Second in the series of manuals being published by MacLaren & Sons in 
conjunction with the Research Association of British Rubber Manufac- 
turers, this book is a mine of basic information which will enable the 
manufacturer of hard rubber (ebonite) to provide products that will give 
the best possible service. It gives the results of investigations into the 
dependence of mechanical, electrical and other properties on com- 
position, vulcanization, etc. It covers such subjects as improving the 
resistance to "plastic yield" and reducing surface deterioration in light. 
Resistance to the swelling action of organic liquids and solvents is also 


discussed. 
CONTENTS 


What is Ebonite? © Heat Evolution During Cure © Surface Deteriora- 
tion in Light © Resistance to Swelling by Liquids © Time of Cure @ 
SUPPLIERS Temperature of Cure @ Method of Curing @ Rubber-Sulfur Ratio ¢ 
Use of Purified Natural Rubbers and Gutta Percha @ Organic Accelera- 
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tors and Metallic Oxide Activators © Mineral Fillers—General @ Silica 
Synthetic Rubbers Fillers @ Ebonite Dust © Softeners © Reclaimed Rubber © Synthetic 


Rubber Ebonites © Recommendations on Compounding and Curing ® 
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STATISTICS of the industry 


Natural Rubber in the United States 


(Including Latex and Guayule) 


Year 


1931 
1932 


501,788 
414,668 
418,902 
463,018 
467,146 
488,145 
600,479 
411,983 
499,473 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov 
Dec. 


1958 
Jan. 
Fel . 
Mar 
Apr 


Source: U. S. 


New Supply 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


355,200 
336,700 
412,400 
462,500 


Consumption 


Department of Commerce 


Re-Exports 


25,609 
20,937 
20,576 
23,856 
11,391 


PeEAODOUNIWUINID 


ao 
foal 
“N 
w 
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11,300 
10,14¢ 


Stocks On 
Hand at End 


of Period 
322,000 
379,000 
365,000 
355,000 
303,000 
223.000 
262,204 
231,500 
125,800 


110,105 
115,949 
100,901 


102,796 
98,817 
90,694 
98,871 
99,093 

103,233 

102,496 
97,754 


100.473 








U. S. Imports of 


” ee Dry———-, 


Long 
Tons 
467,064 


May 
June 
July 
Aug 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
De c 


1958 
Jan. 
Fe b. 


Source: Bureau 


Declared 
Value 
152,072,496 
237,307,041 
125,373,864 
167,586,780 
303,308,823 
401,976,317 
112,537,426 

31,369,198 

73,908,549 

95,814,102 
228,796,110 
306,951,814 
290,849,177 
225,343,624 
416,222,598 
727,343,348 
578,179,519 
284,909,223 
219,098,143 
360,435,303 
334,990,045 


291,337,628 


of the Census, 


Natural Rubber 


Latex ———_,, 


Long 

Tons 

19,852 
23,185 
11,944 
27,437 
33,789 


Declared 
Value 


6,659,899 


41,764,486 
80,178,309 
40,563,116 
46,353,333 
42,755,029 
80,163,114 
61,795,844 


58,249,788 


4,309,057 
3,605,798 
4,721,139 
4,900,028 
4,266,918 
6,120,335 
4,688,156 


5,141,999 


Total 
Imports 
486,916 
597,785 
409,584 
497,383 


566 
30,291 
,760 
951 
,188 
9,020 
983 


53.922 


$6,018 


nt of Commerce. 


PERTINENT 
INDUSTRY == 
DATA 


World Production of Natural Rubber 
(Including Latex) 
(Long Tons) 
Viet Nam & 


~am- 
hod 
odia 


Rest of 
World* 


"207 
73,9/V 


Latin 
America* 


Indo- 
nesia lotal* 


250,000 


Malaya 
,600* 10,000* 
)3,719 75,000* 94,000 19,975 
,362 277,' 89,000 38,128 34,928 72,78 ,260,000 
..189 $32.34! 95,000 43,935 ,158 5 1,525,000 
,500 3,010 7,318 5.659 l, O06 

000 


Ceylon 
97,500 12,000* 


105,080 37,500 


I0 006 


Jan. 500 
Feb 633 2 : 6585 b 500 


Mar. $8,663 $7,279 1.938 P 500 


Source: International Rubber Study Group. * Estimated. 








World Consumption of Natural 
Synthetic Rubber 
(Including Latex) 


(Long Tons) 


United 
Kingdom 
86,977 
91,047 
126,770 
156,399 
196,286 
186,622 
222,425 
238,101 
202,179 
211,453 
247,612 
266,804 
232,345 


239,021 


Rest of 
World* 
160,690 
108,164 
115,804 
153,548 
182,379 
207,388 
287,055 


United 
States 
710,783 
799,009 
1,039,296 
1,122,327 


Total® 
1,125,000 


Canada 
34,310 
41,836 


Europe 


544,250 
630,000 
775,500 


444,290 


WrNNNNN 


1,529,699 
1,436,482 
1,464,640 


( 
| 


35,000 


105,922 23,613 56,500 


115,222 20,483 74,750 38,34 
100,941 21,293 5,979 80,250 39,03 


104,231 23,481 5,90¢ aeees 121,3 


Jan. ,202 
Feb. 
Mar. 


Source: International Rubber Study Group: * Estimated. 








Rim Production 


1953 954 1955 
31,318,461 25,952,322 
5 4,463,689 
1,279,040 


21,536 


1956 
32,092,080 27,109,610 
6,642,329 6,315, 
1,931,768 1,416 
38,849 88 


Passenger Car 
Truck & Bus 5,228,831 
Agricultural 1,943,489 
Earth Mover 24,685 


Total 38,514,954 31,734,587 46,705,036 34,930,7% 


Passenger > ,599,812 1,711,921 
Truck & u 331,890 333, 0 246,742 302 } 
Agricultural 6 43 136,914 
Earth Mover 17 3,188 


2,017 


072 1,986,657 2,124,663 


Source: The Tire & Rim Association, Inc. 
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NATURAL RUBBER 
PRICES—NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC 
cents per pound 
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Synthetic Rubber in the United States Natural and Synthetic Rubber Latex 


(All Quantities in Long Tons) in the United States 


New Supply (All Quantities in Long Tons) 


GR-S Ne er But 
310,599 5,215 54,046 New Supply 
378,887 50,067 60,915 ’ 
704,529 58,907 76,475 Total Grand 
654,854 5,745 81,631 16,228 g Natural iR-S N-Ty Synthetic Total 
80,728 80,495 79,801 20,198 778 > 709 7996 17 02 
= “ Det op rp 4,768 s 22,253 27,021 
490,405 9,150 58,80 21,396 : 8,012 595 46,417 
801,145 91.35 5¢ ) 3 j 75 anes 28, 46,238 
~ 59,146 
54,982 
91,465 
97,749 
102,263 
138,493 
137,942 
183,348 
163,025 
168,610 


i Wwe towc 
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trot 
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FRUNSMmONS 


Consumption 


416,230 43,781 66,348 
626,444 48,887 70,500 
666,420 $5,522 2 
624,181 65,900 

500,345 57,203 

741,997 72,876 


Consumption’ 


14,500 6,800 
23,500 
22,500 
21,500 
21,500 
31,000 


Exports 


900 ,826 
483 825 
9,467 ,813 
7,692 11,494 
11,069 
60.704 
12.366 
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Stocks at End 
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1956 


1957 
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1957: 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
14, Sept. 
Sept 417 14,751 29,132 7: Oct. 
Oct 113,3 15,1§ 29, 13 Nov. 
Nov. 24,43 6, 9,7 38 7 Dec. 
Dec. ; 1843 489 34 1985 1958: 
Jan. 
52,4 ( 75 Feb. 15, 
an. 52,44 69 7 . 
eM 5 109 1,369 635 Mar. 16,825 
Mar. 
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Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. Note: (1) GR-S and Neoprene consumption estimated through 1950. 
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Solvent RUBBER CEMENTER ‘ 1 ° 
Schaefer oth — = & eta ca —" DClIsion . 


M 


3/ ~ Summer is fun on the 
AV Va beach but not in the 
mill room—but even if 

the weather is scorching, 

your Neoprene will not 

when you use DC I 

Light Magnesium Oxide 

in your stocks. Call on 

D CI for summer safety. 

Write for NEW, 


For complete catalog. 


FOAM CUSHIONS AND PILLOWS 


Cushion halves of assorted shapes and sizes, up to 4"' 

thick, are cemented efficiently. Coating fully to edges. 
No excess cement to soil the sides or ooze into the 
holes. Save cement. Save labor. Cement pieces trans- 
fer (coated side up) on to production assembly con- 


veyor. Use latex or solvent rubber cement. Bi 
DARLINGTON CHEMICALS, INC. 


; ee . 1420 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Summit Chemical Co., Akron 


MACH I HE COM PA NY, * ING. Represented by Tumpeer Chemical Co., Chicago 
: - The B. E. D herty Co., 
136 FRONT ST. « te page nga Und a ' ere a Angeles and San Francisc« 


Manufacturers of 
CANARY LINERS 





Mildew-proofing and Flame-proofing 
Cotton Fabrics as per Government 
Specifications. Write or Wire for 


Samples and Quotations. 


EXPORT AGENT 
Binney & Smith, International. Inc., roducts 0 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
a cd a 


“rime, 7000 UNION AVENUE 
) CLEVECHwee SS OHIO 
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Automotive Pneumatic Casing 


(Thousands of Units) 


s 


——Shipments—— ae 


Par 
Original Re- 
Equip- place- 
ment ment 
32,153 44,612 
26,729 : 
5,424 
29,484 
24,106 
37,949 
33,106 
4,843 
33,333 
29,741 
3,591 
47,374 
42,574 
4,800 


End of 

Total Period 
78,442 
,678 
»,764 
5.346 
305 


5,041 


Export 
1951 (total) 77 
Passenger 
Truck and 
1952 (total) 
Passenger Car. 
Iruek and Bus 
1953 (total) 
Passenger 
Truck and 
1954 (total) 
Passenger Car. 
Truck and Bus 
1955 (total) 
Passenger Car 
Truck and Bus 
1956 (total) 
Passeng 


i,67 
Car 
Bus 


61 


Car. 
Bus 


t (tota 

Pa 
Truc 

May (total 
Passenger 


fruck and 


ssenger 


l 
K 


June (total) 


(total ) 
Passenger 
Truck and 


(total) 


Car 
Bus 
Car 
and Bus 


(total) 


-assenger 
Truck and 
Dec. tal) 
Passenge 
Irruck and 


(te 


I 


1958 
(total) 
nver 
Truck 
Feb (total) 
*-assenger 
ruck and 
Mar. (total) 
*assenger 
ruck 
Apr. (total) 
Passenger 
rruck and 


Jan 
( 


asse 


rT 


Bus 


nd 
and 


Car 
Bus 


Cé 
and 


Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, 


Inventory 


Automobile Production in U. S. 
(Civilian Production Only) 


Passenger 
ars 


Passenger 
Cars 
2,000,985 
2,866,796 
3,692,328 
3,744,500 


Total 
273,126 
232,577 
998,099 
758,161 
533,584 
323,983 
596,942 
165,204 
916,526 


‘210,350 


Trucks 
1,363,856 
1,123,736 
1,332,263 
1,420,432 
1,212,790 
1,202,196 
1,038,045 
0,186 1,245,018 
1,100,417 
1,097,006 


Year 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 

1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 


1957 


Trucks 
485,852 
704,308 


Year 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


133,083 
4,501 
124,819 
313,643 
930,760 
,220,634 


5 
6 
7 
6 
5 
7 
6 
9 
6 


Ju 
A 
Sept 
Oct. 
Nov. 
De 


ly 


Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association, | 
Note: Figures are based on factory sales. Revisions are made from time 
to time in these figures and the latest issue should be consulted for accuracy. 








Automotive Inner Tubes 
(Thousands of Units) 


—_—— Shipments 
Original Re- 
Equip- place- 
ment ment 


Inventory 
End ot 
Period 

3,820 


Produc- 
tion 
77,251 
79,181 
70,033 
65,114 
80,179 
67,249 


Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 








Vinyl and Vinyl Copolymer 


Resins—Sales 


(Thousands of Pouwnds—Resin Content) 


Polyvinyl Chloride and Copolymer Resins 


Textile & Pa- 
per Treating 
52.353 
49,546 
64,223 
62.931 


Molding & 
Extrusion 
129.215 
147,284 


3¢ 


Sheeting 
62,385 


¢ 


6.7 


S1 
AC 


Source: Chemical Division, U. S. Tariff Commission 


34 
56 


Flooring 
22.152 


,890 
.357 


65,38 
81.35 


~All Other Vinyl Resins— 
All Other 
Uses 


All Other 
Uses 
27,790 


Grand 
Total 
480,299 
517,773 
657,821 
720,799 
748,370 


Protective 
Coatings 
22,823 


Adhesives 
22,411 
26,609 
31,853 
36,565 115,151 


113,396 


10,060 
8,975 

10,371 
9,851 
7,976 
9, 


67,375 
63,061 
63,161 
59,558 
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THE INDUSTRY STANDARD 
B. F. GOODRICH- 


FLEXOMETER 


The most modern machine 
for HYSTERESIS TESTS on 
rubber and _ rubber - fabric 
combinations. I+ may be 
used to study the effects on 
heat generation of the time 
of cure, the magnitude of 
the applied load, changes 
in pigmentation, and varia- 
tions caused by anisotropy 
in rubber compounds. Struc- 
tural changes such as sofft- 
ening or stiffening may be 
followed during the period 
of flexure. 


Send for literature and prices. 


Exclusive Manufacturers 


FERRY MACHINE CO., KENT, OHIO 


Export Sales Columbian Carbon Int'l, N.Y. 














| RANDALL & STICKNEY | 
THICKNESS GAUGES FOR RUBBER 


THROAT DEPTHS 
13%4" to 26" 
FOOT TENSIONS 
supplied by 
Internal Spring 
or Direct Weights 
STANDARD FOOT DIAMETERS 
THROAT Ve" to 1%" 
1%" ROLLS 
MODEL Table and Roll or 
two Rolls 
RANGE 
Y¥2" or 1", also 
1 CM Metric 


26" DEEP THROAT MODEL 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS to Dept. A. 


FRANK E. RANDALL CO., Inc. 
248 Ash St., Waltham 54, Mass., U.S.A. 





exclusive agents for 


RCMA RAY-BRAND 
centrifuged latex 


Suppliers of: 
GR-S Latex Concentrate 
Latex Compounds 
Synthetic Emulsions 
Vinyl Polymers and Copolymers } 
Plastisols and Rigid Piastisols 
Polyesters 
e Plasticizers 
Consult our fully equipped laboratory for 
the answer to your problem. 


WRITE TODAY TO: 
RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
New South Road, Hicksville 2, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK AKRON 


A new semi-permanent mold 
release agent for intricate mandrels 
and deep molds is now as near as your phone. 
AKRON CHICAGO MEMPHIS LOS ANGELES NEWARK 
P 


Phone Phone Phone hone Phone 


JE 5-5175 PO 7-4600 JA5-0985 MA 2-2022 MA 2-2652 
NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED BY: F 


Ne C.PHall G é 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS @#. 
Ld 
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Rubber Industry Employment 
Earnings and Hours 
All Rubber Products 


Pro- 
duction 
Work- - Average 

ers age Hourly 
(thou- thou Weekly Earn- 
sands rs ing sal ) Hours ings 


Tires and Tubes 


Rubber Footwear 


June 
July 
Sept 
Oct 
Nov. 


Dec 


Source: U. S. Department of Labor 

Note: Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments cover 
ing both full and part-time employees who work during, or received pay 
for, any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. These 
employment series have been adjusted to fi quarter 1954 benchmark 
levels indicated by data from government social insurance programs. Hours 
and earnings data pertain only to production and related workers. 





Spot Closing Cotton Prices 
(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market—in Cents) 


Average Monthly Price Per Pound 


1 


| 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Aver 
for Year 42.4 39.7 3.81 

Note: The Government established a ceiling of 45.76c for spot cotton 
on March 3, 195 a) Trading susper i during February. 


Production Index 
for the Rubber Industry 
(1947-1949 = 100) 
(Based on man-hours) 


57 1958 195¢ 
116 July 125 

114 Aug. 

11¢ Sept. 13 

11 Oct 134 

Nov 12¢ 

De 137 








Sales by the Rubber Industry 
(in Millions of Dollars*) 


1957 1958 195 
; $48 July 459 

{ ug. 43¢ 

Sept. $29 
Oct. 454 
Nov. 463 
161 


Dec. 16 








Rubber Manufacturers’ Inventories 
(in Millions of Dollars*) 


Jan. 935 1,047 ,100 July 
Feb d7 1,03¢ ,087 \ug 
Mar 79 1,0 ,( 
Apt 170) 1,031 
May 
Tune 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Notes: * Adjusted for seasonal variation. 








No. 1 R.S.S.—Annual Average Prices 


(New York Market—Cents per Pound) 


£. Year High 
5 1937 26% 
23 1938 

15 1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

l 1948 

1928 1949 

1929 5% 1950 

1930 11 1951 

1931 7 1952* 
1932 1953 19% 
1933 1954 34Y 19% 
1934 1955 29¥% 

1935 1956 7 26 34.24 
1] 1957 37 34 26% 31.13 


Year High 
1916 102 

1917 90 

1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 


Noho < 


PSN 


WHMIS 
OND ANO 


“NNW Nd 


COAWCMWE MN MN Q 


~“ 


oN 


NNIBN AONID GQ 60 


WNHGANKNHHwWaADA Pb 
NWVUWwaA 
‘estar ms 


LAS 


Note: Price was fixed by Government on August 6, 1941, at 22%ec a 
pound for non-war uses. Free trading was resumed May 1, 1947. (a) Free 
trading suspended March 31, 1951. GSA selling price ranged between 
52 and 66c during balance of vear. * Free trading was resumed on July 1, 
1952; figures represent only July through December, 1952. 








No. 1 R.S.S.—Monthly Average Prices 
(New York Market—Cents per pound) 
ro con 2? 1954 1955 195¢ 1 


Ye il 
resumed on 


Note: suspended March 31, and 


July 1, 1952. 
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CUTTING MACHINE 
For Molding Preparation 


Where High Production is Required 


Capacity: Up to 3" OD 

Lengths: '/4" to 6" 

Up to 2000 cuts per Min. 
Continuous feed direct from Extruder 


UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cudahy, Wisconsin 


Write For Complete Information 


ae J oe — 
Packaging Pioneers 
Many of the Technical 
Advances in... 
And is a major supplier of 
Tough Paper Backings for . . . 
INDUSTRY’S 


___ PRESSURE-SENSITIVE 
Repairing TAPES 


Re-inforcing 


Protecting 


Insulating 


Holding 


Sealing Splicing 


IMPREGNATED AND COATED PAPERS 


Quakertown 27, Penna 











The journal of the Rubber and Plastics Industries 


Mada Journal 


International WARY ATR 


The only weekly journal in the world for the Rubber and Plastics 
Industries, it contains in a year more editorial matter than any other 
publication in its field. R.J.I.P. is read by administrative and other 
executives as well as by scientists and technologists throughout the 
Annual subscription to United world. Under its old title RUBBER JOURNAL, it has been the leading 
sratee source of accurate information in the Rubber Industry for 74 years. 
index half-yearly 10/—per an- R.J.I.P.'s world-wide news coverage and authoritative scientific and 
a em technical articles written by leading experts in the field provide a 

e unique service which R.J.I.J. offers its world readership each week. 


Annual Subscription (includ- 
ing postage) to United King- 
dam and overseas £2.15.0. 


Specimen copy and advertising rates on application to the publishers. 


Maclaren & Sons. Ltd. 


131 Great Suffolk Street 


Telegrams: Buns, Souphone, London Telephone: HOP 5712 (6 lines) 


Also publishers of the 
Rubber Trade Directory 
of Great Britain, 

A comprehensive guide. 


$12.50 post free. — 
London, S.E.1 
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Various Compounding Materials 





Consumed by 


the Rubber Industry 













Mat 1951 19 53-1954 1955195 
Antin 1 4 
Sin ns ! 49 78 .56 
1“ tal ( ( 004 006 .013 
‘ t tal : Fah ee AMAL, lester ee 
sarite Baryte 
St n 2 104 22,101 
SI ‘ 18 511,813 643,430 622,32 
c ga ) ) ) 1 14 9 3.5 y 3.5 ( 
Short 247,431 257,223 268,157 
, l 13.2 11.9 1 
i I “« S ew 
S 8,781 2,928 
Ss 1,1 1 5 1,465 y487 
% i ( (4) (4) 
t 
St 7 1,768 1 7 6€ 
‘ l 1.3 7 
thoy 
S - 2,163 —-2,,0¢ 
Mica 
SI 7,33 7,021 
oC t Q 84,006 SY,600 89,600 
1.3 1.2 1.1 
hor 7 7 1,408 139 38,309 3 
¢ 9 5 5.0 
ic O 
Short < 71 6,677 90,000° 
, total 7 io 52.0 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Notes: (a) Solid and sem less than 200 penetration. 
(b) Includes prophyllite an z (c) Does not include pre 
cipitated ntimony su years, (d) Negligible. (e) 
. 
Reclaimed Rubber 
(Including Natural and Synthetic) 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 
Stocks On 
7-——Consumption——_, Hand at End 
Year New Supply Tons %toCrude* Exports of Period 
1941 274,202 251,231 2.2 13,851 41,750 
1942 286,007 254,820 64.6 30,405 42,532 
1943 304,058 © 291,082 59.6 15,678 46,201 
1944 260,631 4 251,083 35.3 11,800 43,832 
1945 243,309 241,036 30.2 13,413 28,155 
1946 295,612 275,410 26.5 14,461 33,666 
1947 291,395 288,395 24.8 14,556 35,943 
1948 266,861 261,113 24.4 11,428 32,630 
1949 224,029 226,679 22:5 10,637 28,263 
1950 314,008 303,733 24.1 11,740 35,708 
1951 366,700 346,121 28.6 14,722 45,082 
1952 274,981 280,002 22.2 11,180 30,664 
1953 298,336 285,050 21.3 11,597 32,319 
1954 258,101 249,049 20.2 10,232 30,746 
1955 326,649 312,781 20.4 13,988 31,498 
1956 287,220 270,547 18.8 13,832 34,969 
1957 27 1,647 267,352 18 13,021 29,323 
1957 
Apr 22,878 19.0 1,201 30,258 
May 24,884 18.8 1,277 29,847 
June 22,402 19.1 1,083 30,379 
July 20,469 18. 75 29,972 
Aug 20,432 18.1 917 28,521 
Sept 19,892 17.9 714 25,983 
Oct 26,419 18.1 1,230 27,171 
Nov 22,083 17 1,150 27,855 
Dec 20,101 17 843 29,323 
1958 
Jan. 21,172 21,18 18.4 892 29,569 
Feb. 18,319 18,13 8 665 28,838 
Mar 19,601 19,30 18 ee 28,984 
~ Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines : 
Notes: (a) Solid and semi-solid pr f less than 200 penetration. 


(b) Includes prophyllite and ground 
i i sulfide 


cipitated 
Estimated, 


738 


antimony 





as in 





me. (c) Does not include pre- 
years. (d) Negligible. (e) 


s< 


previous 


ti 


Cotton, Rayon and Nylon Tire Fabrics 


(In Thousands of Pounds) 











/ — Production—— — -——Stocks>—_, 
Rayon Cotton Total Cotton 
Tire Rayon and Chafer Tire and Rayon 
Cord Tire Nylon Fabrics Cord Nylon Cord 
Not Cord Cord & (all and Cord & and 
rt Woven Woven Fabric* fibers) Fabric Fabric Fabric 
957: 
Jan.-Mar. 68,825 1,028 123,182 11,844 37,153 
Apr.-June 63,195 10,456 115,418 13,428 13,473 
July-Sept 1 ) 54,968 9,147 100,091 13,305 36,388 
Oct.-Dec, l¢ 58,392 10,176 101,687 14,909 29,632 
Total 1 245.380 1 40,807 440,378 53,486 116,64¢ 
l x 
Jan.-Mat 8,37 s 25,647 7,367 92,924 11,25 33,913 
Apr.-June 


Oct.- Dee 
Total 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Notes: (a) Combined to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. 
(b) At end of period. 








Gasoline Consumption 
(In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 





1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Jan, . 89 89.852 ) 97 100,642 109,295 107,281 
Feb 16,694 5 S16 
Mat 113,166 108,733 
Apr 115,820 oy 
May 124,325 
June 121,598 
July 
Aug 
Sept 
Oct 
Nov 
Dec. 


Total 


Source: 











U. S. Gross Imports of Balata, 
Jelutong, Gutta-Percha, ete. 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


-—Gutta-Percha~ 


























Balata———, ——Jelutong——_, & Other Guttas 
Year Tons Jalue Tons Value ons Value 
1945 1,361 907,253 Sax, ceacacmnbuce 36 21,970 
1946 2,281 2,233,065 304 256,169 423 458,064 
1947 1,982 2,276,531 2,878 1,496,887 392 779,591 
1948 1,195 805,078 3,401 2,377,765 423 542,788 
1949 1,391 814,554 1,043 834,978 197 189,021 
1950 2,117 1,589,885 1,789 1,515,162 541 745,418 
1951 2,452 1,973,271 1,669 2,608,359 383 430,539 
1952 988 762,994 1,636 2,094,983 282 385,890 
1953 1,619 866,248 1,027 1,166,837 235 303,116 
1954 949 504,065 2,196 2,624,926 417 511,055 
1955 1,022 967,369 1,679 1,731,821 284 318,115 
1956 1,396 1,111,165 1,851 1,909,447 290 309,615 
1957. 1,037 670,821 1,680 1,942,067 230 270,487 
1957 
July 33 15,195 161 185,524 28 32,282 
Aug 19 10,245 126 138,622 rf 5,544 
Sept 164 119,808 110 145,817 16 16,422 
Oct 97 68,547 166 207,038 5 9,259 
Nov 110 85,12¢ 117 136,806 2 13,797 
Dec. 71 5,9 136 144,229 ne ee 
1958: 
Jan. 10 732 122 132,581 6 12,975 
Feb. 4 3,390 46 45,507 7 19,45 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Gaps in Your Technical Library? 
Contact the Book Department 
101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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6000 PSI—Balanced 





3 Way Valve 
4000 PSiI—Balanced 
o~ ion 3 Way Valve 
i 4000 PSiI—2 Pressure, 
automatic control. nae Hydraulic Operating 


—_ 


SPECIFY 


SINCLAIR-COLLINS 
DIAPHRAGM-OPERATED 


CONTROL VALVES 





Valve—Avtomatic 
High Pressure 


2, 3 and 4 way, 2 to 3 in. 





PAGKLESS 


the first REAL ADVANCE 


Phillips Rinsins is not just another rotary joint 
but a complete new exclusive design guarant eed to 
eliminate ‘‘seizing or freezing on the roll."’ It oper- 
ates at steam pressure up to 250 p.s.i. with temper- 
atures up to 500° F. and speeds to 1,000 r.p.m. 


single or two pressure 
high or low pressure—air operated, 
oil operated —for oil, air, steam, hot 
or cold water service—remote manual 
or automated control. 

Any heavy duty processing equip- 
ment you manufacture or operate will 
perform better—at lower cost—with 
Sinclair-Collins valves! 

Shockless pressure control, Stellite 
valve stem seats, replaceable hardened 
stainless steel seat sleeves, cast navy 
bronze or bronze alloy billet stock valve 

bodies . . . these are Sinciair-Collins 
3000 PSI—4 Way features. 
Hydraulic Valves For all your valve needs, delivered 
from stock, consult your Sinclair-Collins 
representative. AA-4971 S 


Flexible Self-Aligning feature permits easy instal- 
Minimum turning torque and unique internal 


lation. 
LUBRICATING pressure relief design gives uninterrupted service 

with added savings in horse power. Available in 

both TF and S types, PHILLIPS EXACTO is stocked 


GUARANTEED in sizes 4%” through 2”. 
Performance test a pair of PHILLIPS ROTARY =a 


JOINTS in your own plant on a 60 day free trial 
LEAK PROOF basis. Prove to yourself the amazing results other 
manufacturers have had with this new Joint. 


PHILLIPS EE =X ACcz'o' 


ROTARY JOINTS °% Pendins 


PHILLIPS COMPANY INC. 
5711-D Boulevard East West New York, N. J. 





¥ | 


4000 PSI—2 Way 
Valve—Direct 
Acting —Normally 
Open Type 








Representatives in principal cities 
THE SINCLAIR-COLLINS VALVE COMPANY 
454 Morgan Avenue, Akron 11, Ohio 
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identifying Marks: Droop at the edges, clipped all Best Remedy: Two subscriptions to RUBBER AGE, 
around, Buys High, sells low. Always forgets to one for him—at home, and the other for his Number 
check the market for used equipment in the Classi- 1 Bey so they'll beth he well pested. The coupes 


fied Section of RUBBER AGE. Never did realize 
he could keep up with everything that’s going on if 
he’d only read it every month. 


below is all you need to order both. 


Mail it now! 


RUBBER AGE, 101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Please enter 
] Three Years 


subscriptions to RUBBER AGE, starting with the next issue, for: 
~] Two Years One Year 


We understand that each subscription costs $10 for 3 years, $7.50 for 2 years, and $5 


for one year (U. Rates). Send bill to: Company Each Person 
Name Title Name Title 
Company Company 
Home Address Home Address 
Zone... State City Zone... State 


City 





RUBBER AGE, JULY, 1958 





o— CLASSIFIED WANT ADS — 


RATES 
All Classifications (except Positions Wanted): 
20c per word in light face type—Minimum, $7.50 
25c per word in bold face type—Minimum, $7.50 
Positions Wanted: (Light face type only) 
$1.00 for 20 words or extra words, 5c each, 
When Box usados is used, add 5 words to word count 


less; 


Address all replies to Box Numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 
7 —S- -=Lh SSSI] =LE>E ih SSS = =] — HSS SSS 








iecctieiieenten iC 





$2.00 in light face; $2.50 in bold face. 
Available in display units (multiples of 


Heading on separate line, 

Advertisements in borders: 
ts page) at display rates. 

All Classified Advertising must be paid in advance except for adver- 
tisers on contract. Send check with copy 

Replies to keyed advertisements will be 
without charge. 


101 West 3lst St, New York 1, 


torwarded to advertiser 


N.. Y. 


Copy for August, 1958, issue must be received by Friday, July 25. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MANUFACTURING I XEt U with 17 years experience in 
factory management, produc itex solid elastometers, 
compounding, machinery design and production trouble shooting. Aggressive 
and full of initiative ost reduction through modern industrial engineering 
techniques { if nt I ed in marketing, sales 
managem n with progressive 1 
facturer desi Ameri an post preferred 
Will consider es RUBBER AGE 


TIVE 


Broad technic al- 
Resource 
Very cost 
preterred. 


PRODUCTION-DI 
practical experience 
ful, 1 
conscious 


Addres 


ELOPMENT RINTEN DENT. 
mechar 11S ¢ nd adhesives 
ducts. 


location 


ew pr 


M est or Far West 


production control 


CHE MIC Al 
Address Box 1¢ 6-P, 


and t 
RUBBER 


ENGINEER, thor go} experience in 
AGE 
extensive back 


) ny loved, lookit 
t opening 7 Hee 


PRODU‘ 
ground 
for equal or lvance position, G 


Box 19 


PION SUPERINTENDENT rs experience, 


SUPERINTENDENT 
experience 
to metal bondi: \ 
that. all 

Russi 


AR IU, 4 
iniques including 
Quality ¢ ntrol prog 

Address Box 


engineer Basi py 
nd molded goods 
ment of rubber anc 
202-P, RUBBER 


GENERAL SALES 
tech 
Twent vears 1! pro ictior Ady t 1 ] T I ge 
plastics ntact ldress_ Box 


MANAGER or MANAG 


REPRESENTATIVE 
of protective and 
1 internationally 
ER AGE 


SITUATIONS OPEN—SALES 
1 t Lle te 


decorative 
advertised. 


am plant. Experience 
desirable but not essen: 
production scheduling, ex 
personnel. Send 


PRODUCTION MANAGER T fl le plastic 
in cutting and slitting foam rubber or foarn plasti 
tial. Must have 
pediting, 
resunx nd salar 


1 training 
BBER AGE 


nventor ring ane 
l W, Re 
to rubber industry, West Coast—30-40 


and sales experience in area pre- 


Address Box 201-W, RUBBER AGE. 


WANTED: Technical Salesman 
years of age. Actual compounding 
ferred. Forward professional resumé 


ELASTOMERS—COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Elastomer Specialist needed to head new program of market 
by young rapidly expanding 
Must have minimum of 


research and development 
chemical raw materials manufacturer. 
B.S. degree, good technical background, experience in evalu- 
ation of elastomeric polymers, and broad commercial knowl- 
edge of elastomer consuming industries. Familiarity with test 
procedures essential. Will work closely with strong research 
group in development and commercialization of new prod- 
Excellent opportunity for the right man. Salary open. 


education and 


ucts. 


Please include complete resumé of age, 


experience in first letter. 


Address Box 195-W, RUBBER AGE. 


HELP WANTED— Continued 


CHEMIST 


Small, progressive company specializing in impreg- 
nating and coating papers with elastomeric and resinous 
materials requires alert, imaginative chemist, preferably 
with experience in latex, paper or coatings. Send resumé. 


Address Box 194-W, RUBBER AGE 


WANTED! 

GENERAL MANAGER RUBBER PLANT 
$15,000 a year including bonus 
AGGRESSIVE, successful manager who grew up 
in production of precision molded and extruded 
items in plant of moderate size. He has progressed 
through production and sales into general man- 
agement. He has initiative and is aggressive, but 
finds his promotion and future presently blocked. 
Such a man will now find a real opportunity with 
this expanding producer and merchandiser of 
quality molded and extruded rubber products. 

Eastern Location. 

QUALIFICATIONS: Age 35-45, Education 
ing some engineering and business administration. Exper- 
ience — rubber production (6 years); sales (2 years); record 
as a proven producer in general management (2 years). 
Submit complete resume of education, experience, earnings to 


degree level includ- 


Personnel Manager 


OLIVER TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


1256 - 65TH STREET, OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 


\ 
| 


| 





CHEMIS — CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
ADMINISTRATIVE — TECHNICAL 
Our National, Confidential Service 
invites your investigation! 
TOP CHEMICAL POSITIONS AT ALL LEVELS. 
Call, write, or wire: —GLADYS HUNTING (Consultant) 
DRAKE PERSONNEL, INC. 
220 Se. State St., Room 628, Chicago 4, 
HArrison 7-8600 


Ill. 











PERSONNEL 
Executive—T echnical—Sales—Production 


Employers and Applicants 
“Choose the Leader in Personnel Placement” 


CADILLAC ASSOCIATES, INC. 
CLEM EASLY 


Consultant to the Rubber Industry 
220 South State, Chicago 4, Ill., WAbash 2-4800 





r 





a 





Call, write or wire—in confidence 











EXECUTIVE TECHNICAL SALES OFFICE 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


specialist for the “Rubber Industry” 
HAROLD NELSON 653 FIRST NATIONAL TOWER 
PHONE: FRANKLIN 6-686! AKRON 8, OHIO 























RUBBER AGE, JULY 


1958 





HELP WANTED—Continued BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


9985686 O6SOOOO8EFCOGHOOHH SESH TECEMDOEDOUSD GOOD OPPORTUNITY 


Importer has several rubber produ Very ttract ve Sales pos 
SALES ENGINEER $92 ——— Address Box 200-B, RUBBER AGI 
WANTED BY NATIONALLY KNOWN 


INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS MANUFACTURER 
; aege BLACK a as 


. with these specifie qualifications : 


1. At least ten years’ sales experience. 2. Thoroughly familiar ; 
with every technical phase of molding rubber and developing Master Batching 


rubber specialty products for industrial and consumer end-product 


manufacturing. 3. Marketing of molded rubber and rubber Mixing of al] kinds 
specialty products to manufacturers. 1. Now servicing and selling BESTREAD PRODUCTS CO. STOUGHTON. MASS. 


to industries who have use for, or are seeking uses for molded 
or specialty rubber components. Liberal draw against commis 
sion. Give tull details in resumé. 


Address Box 203-W, RUBBER AGE 


senoesecceonee — cocccoees c A ) 1 L [ T = . 


Ken kyE) COLOR DISPERSIONS| Chip and 


\ 

Paste Form 
i. WILLIAMS PLASTOMETER Poly-Styrene © Ethyl Cellulose © 1/2 Sec. Butyrate 
sare One of the many *Scott Testers for ''World- Vinyls e “Saran” e “Exon” ¢ Nitrile Rubber 


Standard" testing of rubber, textiles, plas- * 
tics, paper, wire, plywood, up to | ton tensile. Acrylic Rubber e Pale Crepe e Polyethylene 
Polyvinyl Butyrate 


TESTERS CENTURY PRODUCTS CO. 


*Trademark 
DETROIT 38, MICHIGAN 





























SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 
85 Blackstone St. Providence, R. |. 


To Your Specification 


K. B. C. INDUSTRIES, INC. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


88! State St. Tel: State 7-5662 
Otto J. Lang, General Manager 























Masterbateh [GN U¢ 


colors All the know-how of the former 


+" Pequanoc Rubber Company 
for plus one hundred and eight years 
i of rubber processing experience 


RUBBER BUTYL VINYL [RAN iicoO esas 


Expert compounding and 
milling of all grades of 
soft and hard rubber. 


Top technical assistance. 
> High quality, uniform, 
: controlled mixing. 


INCORPORATED | \ \ AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY 


Sales Division: Ace Road, Butler, N.J 
Phone: Butler 9-1000 


Butler, N. Pi Phone BUtler 9-1780 ' . - Plants: Tallapoosa, Ga.; Butler, N.J 


Midwest New England 

O'Connor & Co., Inc. H. A. Schlosser & Co. 

4667 North Manor Ave. 401 Industrial Trust Bldg. 

Chicago 25, Ill. Providence l, R. |. ned eel 


Phone: JUniper 3-1317 Phone: GAspee |-4039 





R. R. OLIN LABORATORIES, INC. 
(Established 1927) 

egg oc a A gn for rubber and plastics industries ané 

for raw materials suppliers for sam 

P. O. Box 372RA — Akron (9), “Ohio Tel HEmlock 4-3724 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST ee 
(Established 1931 
Corrosion, weathering and sunlight tests. Four eatin in Southern Florida 
for iniand, salt atmospheric, tidewater and total immersion exposure tests. 
4201 N. W. 7th St., Miami, Florida 





HALE AND KULLGREN, [a 


| 
Specialists in Process and Plants for Rubber and Plastics | 
} 
| 
| 





\ Complete Engineering Ser art (i Economic 
Surveys; Process Design; Installation; Contracting and 
Operation 
613 E. Tallmadge Ave., Akron 10, Ohio 
FRanklin 6-7161 























COMPOUNDING «+ 


SNEL 


DRYBACK and PRESSURE-SENSITIVE — 
SPONGE ADHESIVES 


RULABOND 


High Tensile Cements 

J POLYETHER and 

| POLYURETHANE FOAMS 
INDUSTRY STANDARDS of QUALITY 


for information or samples write or phone 


RUBBER LATEX CO. OF AMERICA 
Phone 110 Delawanna Avenue. 
GRegory 3-3020 Clifton, New Jersey 


TROUBLE SHOOTING ¢ TESTING 


Complete staff experienced in Natural and 
Synthetic Rubber Technology. For a personal 
discussion of your problem call WAtkins 4-8800, 
or write to: 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
29 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 











for 


inosine ne aor eer te neat IOV. 
TAN AAT 


Choose MOLD LUBRICANTS with Care 


for precision work ¢ for quality * for clean release 





We have over 25 varieties of Mold Lubricants, Silicone Oils, 
Emulsions, and non-Silicones, which are being used by rubber 
and plastic manufacturers throughout the world. One of these 
will surely help you out of your troubles. 


All Samples Now Packed In Pressure Pak Cans 
For Your Convenience In Testing. 


For Complete Technical Data & Prices, 
Write or Phone: 


STONER’S INK CO. 


pacman Pennsylvania STerling 6-2745 


MATERIALS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Silicone Rubber, Dow-Corning Silastic 160 in 36 
protected strips, Or, we will contribute up to 50,000 pounds to 
company on a joint-venture basis. Sample and data sheet sent « 
WESTERN O1L Repuction Co., Box 174, South Gate, California. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED: Opportunity to purchase rubber molds for production parts 
which are too small for your capacity. Would like sample parts and 
capacity of mold. Address Box 190-E, RUBBER AGE 

MOLDS WANTED—Will purchase ~— yr aluminum molds for h 

toys or oe ting goods. Submit s im] les of fit hed piece, description 

and rock bottcm price. Address Box 18¢ i, RUBBER AGE 

Molding Press, 18 x 18” to 24 x 24”, alone or self-contained; Bure 
Standards Abrader; Weatherometer; Salt Spray Cabinet. Must be 
condition. NEVILLE CHEMICAL CoMPANY, Pittsburgh 25, Pa. 


WHITE PURE UNIFORM 
WATER-GROUND "At its best" 
Warehouse stock in Detroit 


Call: Geo. E. Moser & Son, Inc. 
Penobscot Bldg. 


Telephone: WOodward 3-3166 
e 





Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
It is interesting! 
CONCORD MICA CORPORATION 


20 Crescent Street 
Penacook, New Hampshire 











——=CUT GOODS 


Specialists for 32 years in all types of lathe-cut goods. 
Economical and reliable producers. 
Also molded and extruded specialties. 
Write for quotations 
MARTIN RUBBER CO., INC. 
Long Branch, New Jersey 
CApitol 9-1221 




















RUBBER GOODS 


DRESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 

DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 

BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 

BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 
SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 
RUBBERIZED SHEETING VINYL PLASTIC SHEETING 


SINCE 1880 








RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. U.S.A 


e 
° 


For Plastisols 
... LOOK TO Borden 


ROTATIONAL CASTING e SLUSH MOLDING 
DIPPING e COATING e LAMINATING 
Approved formulations for these and other uses. Samples 


prepared to meet your specifications. 
For information write or phone The Borden Company, 


Chemical Division, Coatings & Adhesives Dept. KA-78, 
103 Foster Street, Peabody, Massachusetts; or to Borden 
plants in Chicago, Illinois; Middlesex, New Jersey; or 
Toronto, Canada. 

Adhesives, Coatings, Resin Emulsions, Hot Melts, Binders, Sizes and Saturants 


ty ical GOTTO BE GOOD! 
vse Borden 3. Chem 


eeeeveveveveeve eevee eeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeaeveeeee 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 
he ad ; ” Royal — der: ¢ 


Camelback Conveyor complete with 6” Royal Motor, 
Allen Eatraders "Nati mal Erie Extrude 
16” x 42” top ni n omplete on sin gle base, herr ingbone lrive and mot 
McN lire Pr “63”, ” twin 45 
Mill Lab Pot He ater with hyd, pump 
lamson Presses: 9 4 x 28”, 12” ram, 
i opening, of 1 18 
16” rams, | 
Call Brewster Ma 
FR 6-2911 


and steam heated plate 
ratory up to 1 
_Cuirron Hy Press Co., 


FOR SALE—NEW SIZE 27 RANSERY MIXER 
New Size 27 B anbi y Mixer with unit drive speed 25 RPM 
] HP We USE ) 10 volt OF luction Mo 
G. E. "hit orien tes. Attract Addre 


\GE 


1 Bant ury 3A, 100/200 HP 
1 ory ll, Farrel-Birmingham, 60” x 22”, 125 HP 
Good Condition. Address Box 189 S, RUBBER AGE 


OAKES MIXING MACHINE Model M-10 with blender for manufac- 
turing foam rubber years old—slightly used. Address Box 197 S, 
RU BB ER AGE. 


FOR SALE 12—B 
t Vulcanizers, g 


409 N 


FOR SALE 
1—00 Banbury, 15 HP 

1—22 x 60” 2-roll mill, 150 HP 

1—6 x 12” lab calender & mill 
1—10” strainer, 150 HP 
CHEMICAL & PROCESS MACHINERY CORP. 
52 9th Street 














a 








Brooklyn 15, N. Y. Phone HY 9-7200 
— A 








>>> >.>.» >. >>> >>> >.>.» > >>> >>> >> >>> >> > > DDD DDD D7 
SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 

4—Blaw Knox 6' x 40' horizontal vulcanizers with 
quick opening doors, 250# working pressure, 
ASME. 

i1—Farrel Birmingham 3-roll lab calender, 6" x 12". 

|—Banbury Midget Mixer with 2 HP gear motor. 

R. GELB & SONS, INC. 


U. S. Highway 22 
MURDOCK 6-4900 


Union, New Jersey 
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FOR SALE 


1—2-SPEED 3A BANBURY MIXER, COMPLETE WITH MOTOR 
AND CONTROLS—EXCELLENT CONDITION. 


1—22 x 22 x 60 FARREL MILL, COMPLETE WITH DRIVE, 
MOTOR AND CONTROLS—EXCELLENT CONDITION. 


1—20 x 22 x 60 HEAVY DUTY MILL, RECONDITIONED. 


We buy @ sell @ install © erect ®* 
repair * dismantle ¢ layout 


The New England Engineering Co., Inc. 
P, 0, Box 465, Derby, Conn. 
Phone: REgent 4-1433, 4-1880 
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ee haps terrains 


0 HP 


JOHNSON MACHINERY CO. 
683-R Frelinghuysen Ave. 
Newark, New Jersey 


Bigelow 8-2500 
W 
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nM 


Various size rubber mills and presses in stock 
We specialize in rebuilding rubber and plastics machinery 
We now have the largest facilities in the East for dismantling 
rebuilding and assembling rubber and plastic machinery 
Buying and Selling 








RUBBER & PLASTIC MACHINERY CO., INC 
2014 UNION TURNPIKE NORTH BERGEN. N. J 
PHONE: UNION 5-1073 


GUARANTEED 


REBUILT MACHINERY 


— coe, M0 naa 
RUBBER 
MACHINERY 


MIXERS, PULVERIZERS, 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
CUTTING MACHINES 


Immediate Deliveries from Stock 


183-189 ORATON STREET 
NEWARK 4, N, J. 
CABLE: "URME" 


NEW 
CONCEPT 


a 


| 

| in calender and mill frame 

| construction — frames of 
fabricated steel weldments — 

| lifetime guarantee — new 

| machines built in any size 





NEW-USED-REBUILT 
MACHINERY 


21 SHERMAN ST. e WORCESTER, MASS. 


RUBBER 
MACHINERY 














AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO., INC. 
200 South Forge St., Akron 9, Ohio, Phone HEmlock 4-9141 


We are one of the foremost specialists in supplying NEW—Laboratory mills, hydraulic presses, extruders, 


everything in used, reconditioned, and new ma- aARMAACco bale cutters, and vulcanizers. We are interested in 


chinery for the Rubber and Plastics industries only. purchasing your surplus machinery or complete plant. 








HOWE MACHINERY CO., INC. Do you have used rubber machinery for sale? 


30 Gregory Avenue Passaic, N. J 


DESIGNERS & BUILDERS HOUSTON RUBBER MACHINE COMPANY 


OF “V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 
Cord Latexing. expanding mandrels, automatic cutting 3301 Jensen Drive, Houston 26, Texas 


skiving, flipping and roll drive wrapping machines 


ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
Call or Write 


Let Us Know Your Needs 
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Granulated Cork SOMETHING TO SELL? 


PROCESSED TO SPECIFICATION Buyers in 1800 rubber plants 
: read these pages regularly. 
rane <aaee en ene seen Write today for rates on this space. 


414 Baltimore Life Bldg. Cherles & Saratoga Sts. 
Baltimore 1, Maryland FI II II IIIA IIIA AIA AAA A AA AIA AAA AAA ASIA AAAI AIT 
































for Rubber-Vinyls FINELY PULVERIZED, 
INTEGRATED _ffit> SERVICE BRILLIANT 


CONTINENTAL MACHINERY CO., INC. | edo} Me} 4% 


261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. Midwest: FRED L. BROOKE CO., 
P. O. Box 463, Oak Park, IIL. 
Pacific Coast: IRWIN GERHARD 


Factory Layouts, Machinery and Equipment : 9 Main St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


for . PALMER SUPPLIES CO. 
» SEE 2281 Scranton Rd., Cleveland 
a 800 Broadway, Cincinnati 


The Rubber and Plastics Industries " 211 E. Robinson Ave., Orlando, Fla. 
MORGAN AND 
=} cele) 4 Me 4. OB oRman AVES., 


Telephone: WOrth 2-1650 Cable: “CONTIMAC’ New York foro) MO), MY,£0),1,0- MI (OME BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Bedford-Bolling Co.. Ine. 


3190 East 65th Street e Cleveland 27, Ohio 


24 x 60"' Farrel Extra Heavy 3-Roll Combination 24 x 24'' Presses, 14'' ram 
Calender, !8'' Diameter Journal Necks, Herringbone 2+3A Banbury, Complete 
Gears—Encased Reduction Gear—Rebuilt Complete 311 Banbury 

2'/2"' and 4'/2'' NRM Extruders—Late Model Used Farrel 22 x 26 x 84 Mill 


Used and Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastic Processing 


NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 


SINCE (891 


L..ALBERT & SON 


Trenton, N. J, Chicago, Ill. Los Angeles, Calif. 























ip) @ Proved in years of efficient service, FLEXO 
JOINTS offer the flexibility of hose — the 
strength of pipe — the ideal steam connection 
for presses, tire molds, etc. 
Four styles, for standard pipe sizes 4” to 3”. 


e Write for information and prices. 
Ss. A. ARMSTRONG, LTD. 


FLEXO SUPPLY CO., INC., 4662 Page Blvd., St. Louis 13, MO. 1, canada: 1400 O'Connor Dr., Toronto 13, Ont. 
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Adamson United Co 
Adhesives Age 614-15; 640; 
Aetna-Standard Engineering Co 
Akron Rubber Machinery Co 
Albert, L., & Son 
Allied Chemical Corp 
American Cyanamid Co. 
Rubber 


American 


Chemicals Dept 

Hard Rubber Co 
Synthetic Rubber Corp. 
Zinc Sales Co. 


Atlas Electric Devices Co. 


American 


American 


Bedford-Bolling Co., Inc. 

Bestread Products Co. 

Borden Co., Chemical Div. 

Borg-Warner Corp., Marbon Chemical Div. 
Bramley Machinery Corp 

Brooklyn Color Works, Inc. 


Cabot, Godfrey L., Inc. 

Cadillac Associates, Inc. 

Carter Bell Manufacturing Co. 
Century Products Co. 

Chemical & Process Machinery Corp. 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Cleveland Liner & Manufacturing Co. 
Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp. 
Columbian Carbon Co. 
Concord Mica Corp. 
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Continental Carbon Co 
Continental Machinery Co., Inc. 


Copoylmer Rubber & Chemical Corp. 
Insert Following 


Coulter, James, Machine Co. 
Crushproof Tubing Co. 


D. P. R., Inc. 

Darlington Chemicals, Inc. 
Day, J. H., Co. 

Dayton Rubber Co 
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Ferry Machine Co. 
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French Oil Mill Machinery Co. 
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Gelb, R 

General Porcelain Manufacturing Co 

Glas-Col Apparatus Co 

Goodrich, B. F., Chemical Co. 

Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Chemical Div 

Gummi und Asbest 


& Sons, Inc 


Hale & Kuligren, Inc 

Hall, C. P., Co 

Harwick Standard Chemical Co 
Rubber Machine Co 
Howe Machinery Co., Inc 
Huber, J. M., Corp. 


Houston 


Industrial Ovens, Inc 


Johnson Corp 
Johnson Machinery Co 


K. B. C. Industries, Inc 


Leon Machine & Engineering Co 
Litzler, C. A., Co., Inc 


Marbon Chemical Div., Borg-Warner Corp. 
Marine Magnesium Div 

Martin Rubber Co., Inc 

Maryland Cork Co., Inc. 

Merck & Co., Inc 

Mount Vernon Mills, 


Muehistein, H., & Co., Inc 


National Aniline Div 
Allied Chemical Corp 
National 


National Standard Co 


Polychemicals, Inc 


Naugatuck Chemica! Division, 

U. S. Rubber Co 
Nelson Employment Service 
Neville Chemical Co 
New England Engineering Co., Inc 
New Jersey Zinc Co 


Olin, R. R., Laboratcries 
Oliver Tire & Rubber Co 


Pennsylvania Industrial Chemica 
Petro-Tex Chemical Corp 
Phillips Chemical Co 

Philblack 

Philprene 
Phillips Co., Inc 
Pure Carbonic Co 


Insert Following 586; 


701; 


742 
735 


Fourth Cover 
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744 
583 


Rand Rubber Co 
Randall, Frank E., Co., Inc 
Reliable Rubber & Plastic Machinery Co 
Revue Générale du Caoutchouc 
Rhodia, Inc 
Richardson, Sid. Carbon Co 
Royle, John & Sons 

Rubber Age Circulation 
Rubber Corp. of 
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Naugatuck Chemical Div 
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Utility Manufacturing Co 
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... @ comortable reeling 


It sure is... when you use TEXAS “E” and ““M” 
CHANNEL BLACKS. They assure quality, uni- 


formity and availability. 


Used alone or in blends TEXAS CHANNEL 
BLACKS improve tensile, elongation, tear and 
heat build-up. Try them and prove it to your own 


satisfaction. 


TEXAS 


CHANNEL BLACKS 








Sid Richa cdson 


C A R B ON 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS . 
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"A. Schulman Inc. 


Best available color in syntnetic rubber. 
Easy-processing, fast-curing “hot” rub- 
ber polymer. Most used in white side- 
wall tires, shoe soles, toys, and other 
products where color is important. 


General purpose cold rubber, most 
used in tires, camelback, molded and 
extruded mechanical goods and other 
black products. 


Light colored. Superior physical proper- 
ties. Used in white sidewalls, shoe soles, 
other items requiring top physical prop- 
erties, minimum stain and discoloration. 


Easy processing, good in color. Used in 
light colored goods when economy is 
also a prime factor. 


CHEMICAL 


Goop7yY EAR Stabilized with a staining anti-oxidant. 


Used in molded and extruded goods 


DIVi Ss fe}, when color is less important than phys- 


ical properties and economy. 


Outstanding physical properties. Rec- 
Plioflex, manufactured and sold ommended for camelback, tires, other 
dark colored products, because of aro- 

matic oil and staining anti-oxidant. 


by Goodyear Chemical Division 


through its own sales organization and 


Light colored polymer with new color 
improvements. Improved staining and 


A Schulman, Inc., sales agent discoloring properties. Used for pastel 


soles, heels, toys, floor tiles, ete. 


Light colored non-staining, non-discol- 
oring polymer. Used for light colored 
articles formerly impractical with such 
economical oil-extended polymers. 





OLD GUNTERSVILIE HWY 


color for color...we Il 


with STAN-TON colors for plastics or rubbers 


RO SES Oe a 
bes 


Almost is not good enough. 


Working with hundreds of 


standard Stan-Tone pigments, 
Harwick laboratory men mix test 
batch after test batch until they 
arrive at an exact match ... in 
hue, intensity and value. 


This conscientious color 
control is followed through from 
formula mix to shipping con- 
tainer. Shipment after shipment, 
you receive color which is care- 
fully matched to your original 
sample . . . and has uniform 
working qualities. 


Pigments are selected for their 
brilliant masstones and for com- 
patibility. Heat and light stabil- 
ity and high resistance to migra- 
tion, crocking, bleed and other 
compounding problems are built 
right into the color materials. The 
Harwick man has full data on be- 
havior of specific pigments in 
organasols, plastisols, PVC, poly- 
ethylene and rubber 


Stan-Tone colors are available 
dry, dispersed in plasticizer, in 
polyester resin or in polyethyl- 
ene, and in masterbatch in rub- 
ber elastomer. 


WRITE for Technical Data on STAN-TONE Colors. ... 


© STAN-TONE Dry Colors i 
Organic and Inorganic : 


STAN-TONE PEC 
Polyester (Paste) 


STAN-TONE PC Paste 
(In Plasticizer) 


STAN-TONE MBS 
Masterbatch 


STAN-TONE GPE 
(Polyethylene) 


‘ aes a 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


60 SOUTH SEIBERLING STREET. AKRON 5, OHIO 
CHICAGO 25, ILLINOIS , GREENVILLE, S.C 
2724 W. LAWRENCE AVE 


ALBERTVILLE, ALA 


BOSTON 16, MASS 
661 BOYLSTON ST 


e LOS ANGELES 21, CALIF 


PO BOX 746 1248" WHOLESALE STREET ~ 2595 E£. STATE ST 


TRENTON 9, NJ 
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help 


Sell 
your 


rubber 


@® e@ products 


Best aging where you need least 
discoloration and staining. 


Best aging for your tires, belts 


and molded goods. 


Best aging for your light colored stocks 
— in new, free-flowing powder form. 


*Registered U. S. Trademark 


230 Park Avenue @ New York 17, N. Y. 


Vf R.T. Vanderbilt Co., inc. 





